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Office  Boy:  "Gosh, you  were  lucky 
to  get  into  the  billing  department." 

Clerk:  "Lucky  nothing,  I  had  a 
course  in  school  in  calculating 
machine  operation/' 


Here’s  the  machine  that 
leads  to  promotions  . . . 

THE  MONROE  EDUCATOR 


The  young  men  and  women  who 
come  out  of  school  with  a  good 
working  knowledge  of  Monroe 
operation  are  in  line  for  promo¬ 
tion.  They  know  how  to  use  the 
machines  that  they  find  right  in  the 
offices  where  they  are  employed 
— and  they  have  a  good  working 
knowledge  of  business  arithmetic. 

The  Monroe  Educator  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  Monroe  Adding-Calculator  de¬ 
veloped  for  schools,  and  sold  to 
schools  only.  Get  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  Monroe  branch  or  write  to 
the  Educational  Department  for 
information  about  the  special  low 
price  of  the  Educator,  and  the 
outline  of  Monroe  Office  Practice 
Courses. 


MONROE  CALCULATING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  INC 

Educational  Department,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 


The  Teacher’s  Right 
To  Be  Ignorant 

APROPOS  OF  THE  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  TEACHER-EXAMINATION' 

I.  L.  KANDEL 


IN  the  light  of  certain  trends  in  education, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  recently  es¬ 
tablished  Teacher-Examination  Service  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education  would 
be  subjected  to  criticism. 

Among  those  criticisms,  the  fear  that  a 
national  examination  would  interfere  with 
the  local  autonomy  of  teacher-preparation  in¬ 
stitutions  and  of  administrative  authorities 
was  anticipated  and  was  adequately  met  in 
the  pamphlet  on  the  teacher  examinations  is¬ 
sued  by  the  national  committee  in  charge. 

The  fear  is  based  on  a  complete  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  examination  and  its  place 
in  a  much-needed  movement  to  raise  the 
level  of  the  competence  of  teachers.  There 
is  no  more  danger  to  local  autonomy  from 
this  examination  than  from  the  accrediting 
systems,  which,  at  long  last,  are  moving 
from  quantitative  to  qualitative  standards. 
There  is  no  more  danger  to  local  autonomy 
from  this  examination  than  there  is  from 
the  scheme  of  evaluation  adopted  by  the 
Progressives  for  the  thirty-secondary-schools 
experiment. 

’Reprinted  from  School  and  Society,  Vol.  51, 
No.  1330,  June  22,  1940,  by  permission. 


Only  ignorance  of  similar  trends  in  other 
directions  can  explain  fear  of  the  danger  of 
interference.  Some  seventeen  states  (possi¬ 
bly  more)  have  established  all-state  high- 
school  tests  without  any  serious  objection 
from  high  school  teachers,  principals,  and 
administrative  authorities. 

In  the  field  of  medical  studies  there  has 
been  created,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Medical  Colleges,  a 
committee  to  administer  medical-aptitude 
tests  to  prospective  applicants  for  admission 
to  medical  schools  and  colleges.  The  num¬ 
bers  taking  these  tests  have  increased  year 
by  year  since  their  adoption.  Individual 
medical  colleges  may  do  whatever  they 
please  about  the  results— they  may  require 
them,  they  may  ignore  them,  they  are  free  to 
add  whatever  other  requirements  they  wish 
to  set  up  for  their  own  institutions. 

At  a  recent  meeting,  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  was  urged  to  adopt 
an  analogous  system  of  legal-aptitude  tests 
for  admission  to  law  schools. 

The  instances  could  be  multiplied;  they 
furnish  evidence  of  a  desire  to  set  up  not  a 
uniform  control  of  education  throughout  the 
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countf)'  but  a  uniform  standard  of  basic  ed¬ 
ucational  currenq’.  Each  educational  insti¬ 
tution  is  left  to  adopt  its  own  methods  and 
devices  for  attaining  this  standard.  Without 
such  a  standard,  the  honest  intentions  of  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  are  not  few  in  number  and 
which  are  seeking  to  raise  the  standards  of 
admission  to  teacher-preparation,  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  thwarted  as  long  as  inferior  in¬ 
stitutions  remain  to  compete  with  them  on 
the  basis  of  credentials  and  labels  which  the 
public  and  school  officials  are  unable  to  eval¬ 
uate. 

The  public  has  for  too  long  a  time  been 
fooled  by  base  currency'  in  education,  and 
for  too  long  a  time  it  has  been  allowed  by 
those  responsible  for  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  standards 
of  teaching  competence  that  should  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  money  that  it  pours 
into  education. 

The  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  variety,  flexibility,  and  adaptability'  of 
its  educational  institutions;  but  when  the 
standards  of  teaching  competence  and  all 
that  this  means  are  weighed  in  the  balance, 
much  is  found  to  be  wanting. 

Revelation  in  a  Survey 

There  has  been  no  more  startling  revela¬ 
tion  in  recent  American  education  than  the 
information  published  in  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation’s  bulletin,  "The  Student  and  His 
Knowledge,”  based  on  a  survey  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania.  On 
the  general  cultural  tests  administered  in 
connection  with  this  surs'ey,  it  was  found 
that,  with  negligible  exceptions,  prospective 
teachers  averaged  lower  than  college  stu¬ 
dents  preparing  for  other  professions  than 
teaching. 

Three  education  groups  .  .  .  achieved  averages 
below  the  average  achievement  of  high  sch(K)l 
students  two  years  less  advanced.  .  .  . 

The  results  concern  two  large  groups  of  pros¬ 
pective  teachers  about  to  graduate  from  college. 
...  In  both  tests  the  teachers’  average  was  be¬ 
low  the  average  total  score  for  the  entire  group 
and  was  below  all  other  group  averages  except 
those  of  the  business,  art,  agricultural,  and  secre¬ 
tarial  candidates.  .  .  . 

'The  median  score  of  the  teachers  is  626.  Above 
this  arc  the  scores  of  12  per  cent  of  the  high 
school  seniors;  22  per  cent  of  them  have  scores 
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above  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  Seven  per  cent 
of  the  proyjective  teachers  make  lower  scores  than 
36  per  cent  of  the  high  school  pupils.  Thirteen 
per  cent  <'f  the  high  school  participants  score 
higher  than  44  per  cent  of  the  college  group. 

Variability  of  Standards  for  Teachers 

Similar  evidence  of  the  variability  ot 
standards  in  institutions  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers  is  contained  in  the  1940  "Report 
on  the  Co-operative  Testing  Program”  of 
the  Teachers  College  Personnel  Association. 
In  the  following  quotation.  Table  XV  gives 
"the  average  of  the  SD  scores  made  on  all 
the  tests  taken  from  1931  to  1939,  inclusive, 
by  the  entrants  to  106  teachers’  colleges”: 

If  it  were  possible  to  print  the  names  of  the 
teachers’  colleges.  Table  XV  would  be  very  val¬ 
uable  to  a  college  registrar  in  evaluating  tran¬ 
scripts  from  other  institutions. 

For  example,  the  average  student  in  College  1 
is  two  standard  deviations  above  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  in  College  103  in  ability  to  do  college  work. 
This  would  indicate  that  an  average  grade  in  the 
first  school  would  represent  a  very  much  higher 
standard  of  excellence  than  the  average  grade  in 
the  latter  college. 

If  the  "average”  entrant  in  each  of  these'  tw(> 
schools  were  placed  on  a  scale  representing  all 
teachers’-college  entrants,  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  group  would  lie  between  these  two 
entrants. 

Similar  values  may  be  obtained  from  noting 
the  relative  standing  of  other  institutions  not  so 
widely  separated  on  the  scale. 

When  to  these  facts  are  added  the  further 
facts  that  thousands  of  teachers  ki  high 
schools  are  teaching  subjects  which  they 
themselves  have  never  studied  and  that  low 
standards  of  certificating  elementary-.school 
teachers  still  prevail  in  some  parts  of  the 
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country,  one  can  only  read  the  criticisms  of 
the  national  teacher-examination  scheme 
with  amazement  and  see  in  them  a  deliberate 
refusal  to' meet  the  situation. 

Evidence  of  the  lack  of  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers  has  been  accumulating 
since  1914,  when  H.  W.  Josselyn  published 
a  study  on  the  high  school  teachers  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  This  evidence  was  corroborated  by 
later  studies  in  the  preparation  of  science 
teachers  (published  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota),  by  the  Modern  Language  In- 
(|uiry,  and  by  other  studies. 

The  Subjects — or  the  Teachers? 

I  hese  facts  ignored,  a  wholesale  attack  is 
made  on  subject  organization  of  the  high 
sch(X)l  curriculum,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  the 
subjects  and  not  the  teachers  that  are  use¬ 
less. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  announcement 
of  the  Committee  on  Teacher-Examination 
must  reveal  that  the  committee  was  fully 
aware  of  the  fear  that  might  be  aroused  lest 
local  autonomy  would  be  interfered  with. 
It  makes  the  definite  statement  that  the  serv¬ 
ice  w'hich  it  offers  is  to  be  a  teacher-e.xv;////- 
nation  service  as  an  aid  to  teacher  selection. 

The  standards  of  selection — in  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  “health  (mental  as  w-ell  as  physical), 
training  and  experience,  interest  in  children, 
social  sensitivity,  and  character  and  person¬ 
ality  traits” — are  left  to  the  appointing  au¬ 
thority,  which  may  select  its  candidates,  as 
one  superintendent  has  already  indicated  his 
intention  of  doing,  from  the  lowest  quartile 
of  those  who  take  the  examination,  or  from 
those  familiar  with  the  local  situation,  and 
may  add  whatever  local  requirements  it  may 
wish  to  add. 

All  that  is  inherent  in  the  teacher-exami¬ 
nation  scheme  is  a  desire  to  set  up  standards 
of  general  culture  and  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  as  the  initial  prerequisite  for  entrance 
into  the  profession.  How'  such  an  exami¬ 
nation  can  be  used  to  create  a  black  list  of 
teachers,  as  suggested  by  a  writer  in  Fron¬ 
tiers  of  Democracy,  May  15,  1940,  is  incom- 
prehensible  except  for  those  who  profess  to 
see  political  machinations  behind  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  up  standards  of  quality. 

A  second  objection  comes  from  those 


who  fear  that  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
the  teacher  examination  will  "ipso  facto 
have  a  stranglehold  on  the  public-school  cur¬ 
riculum.”  What  they  mean  is  that  a  teach¬ 
er  must  come  to  his  class  with  “nothing- 
fixed-in-advance,”  not  even  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  every  educated  person 
should  have  as  a  possession.  They  object  to 
the  tests  as  tests  of  "mere  knowledge”  or 
of  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  "a  scholar 
might  be  expected  to  know.” 

This  position  is  not  novel;  it  is  simply 
an  echo  of  the  American  tradition  of  teach¬ 
er  preparation — that  a  teacher  need  know* 
nothing  provided  he  knows  how  to  teach.  It 
is,  however,  inconceivable  how  a  teacher  can 
dispense  with  the  necessary  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  his  profession,  even  if  he  engages 
in  an  activity  curriculum,  an  experience  cur¬ 
riculum,  an  integrated  curriculum,  or  a  cur¬ 
riculum  made  on  the  spot.  Whence  will  he 
derive  his  content  without  proceeding  in 
vacuo  ? 

Even  a  "general  education”  must  have 
some  factual  content. 

The  Factual  Bank  Account 

Behind  classroom  procedures  there  must 
be  a  fund  of  something  on  which  the  teach¬ 
er  and  pupils  must  draw.  That  fund  all 
teachers  must  have.  How  they  draw  on  that 
fund  may  vary  with  the  current  fashion,  but 
the  "what”  cannot  be  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  "how.” 

At  a  time  when  other  professions  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  demand  a  more  general  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  entrants  and  are  beginning  to 
place  less  faith  in  preprofessional  courses,  it 
seems  beyond  belief  that  any  objections 
should  be  raised  against  a  proposal  to  set  up 
standards  of  general  culture  for  those  who 
wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  the  general  culture  of  the 
educated  man  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  basic 
equipment  of  the  professional  practitioner. 
To  expect  to  build  toward  a  profession  of 
teaching  by  developing  a  language  of  its 
own,  as  has  been  suggested  by  a  writer  in 
School  and  Society,  ignores  what  one  of  the 
major  requirements  of  that  profession  is 
and  forgets  that  the  cult  of  "pedaguese”  has 
not  helped  to  create  a  profession. 
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**The  Cult  of  Ignorance” 

'Ihe  American  tradition  of  teacher  prep¬ 
aration,  as  already  mentioned,  has  over-em- 
phasized  training  in  methods  as  against  con¬ 
tent.  There  appeared  to  be  some  dim  hope 
that  the  long-overdue  reorientation  was 
about  to  be  made.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
made,  however,  as  long  as  the  cult  of  ig¬ 
norance  is  elevated  to  a  principle.  That  it  is 
so  being  elevated  is  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs  from  an  article  by  Arthur  S. 
Otis,  which  appeared  in  School  and  Societ-\ 
October  21,  1939: 

A  teacher  does  not  need  ever  to  have  studied 
economics  in  order  to  give  a  good  course  in  the 
subject.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  teacher  (1)  who 
is  alert  to  the  problems  of  the  day,  (2)  who  is 
open-minded,  (3)  who  can  stimulate  pupils  to 
bring  economic  problems  to  class  for  discussion, 
(4)  who  permits  and  encourages  free  and  open 
discussion  of  all  controversial  subjects,  (5)  who 
instills  into  the  pupils  a  spirit  of  tolerance  for 
all  views  and  a  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  (6)  who  shows  in  all  discussion  that  he  or 
she  has  at  heart  the  solution  of  the  economic  ills 
of  the  day  in  a  w’ay  that  will  restore  prosperity 
and  happiness  to  the  whole  people. 

Let  the  procedure  be  the  following:  The  teach¬ 
er  or  a  pupil  brings  in  a  problem — from  the  news¬ 
paper,  a  magazine,  the  radio,  a  public  speech,  or  a 
home  conversation.  The  pupils  discuss  it.  They 
decide  to  get  more  facts.  They  dig  in  the  library. 
They  send  for  pamphlets.  They  talk  with  their 
elders.  They  bring  in  additional  facts.  They  dis¬ 
cuss  these.  They  write  essays  and  make  speeches. 
They  study  the  logic  of  arguments  and  uncover 
fallacies. 

They  learn  to  tell  the  truth  from  false  propa¬ 
ganda.  They  list  the  arguments  pro  and  con 
which  seem  to  have  weight.  Each  forms  his  opin¬ 
ion  as  to  the  answer  or  solution,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  left  open  for  further  facts  and  study. 

That  this  view  is  not  an  isolated  or  per¬ 
sonal  one  is  shown  in  the  report  of  a  panel 
discussion  held  at  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  on  "What  Can  Be  Done 
Through  Education  to  Eliminate  Economic 
Illiteracy?"  A  summary  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  panel  on  w'hat  can  be  done 
in  the  elementary  school  contained  this 
statement: 

It  was  agreed  that,  to  educate  satisfactorily  for 
economic  literacy,  the  teacher  must  have  a  definite 
philosophy  of  life  evolved  from  living  a  full  life 
and  must  have  an  orientation  in  economic  theory. 
Although  such  orientation  is  now  generally  lack¬ 
ing,  wc  cannot  afford  to  w'ait  to  re-educate  teach¬ 


ers,  but  we  must  proceed  as  that  process  of  re¬ 
education  goes  on. 

The  materials  to  be  used  in  such  education  are 
to  be  determined  in  the  light  of  the  problems  to 
be  solved.  They  shall  be  decided  upon  by  teach 
ers,  children,  specialists,  and  others  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  It  was  agreed  that  research  is  needed  to 
determine  what  materials  are  required  for  this 
type  of  instruction. 

The  teacher,  then,  has  a  right  to  be  igno¬ 
rant,  a  right  asserted  not  only  in  the  state¬ 
ments  here  quoted  but  implicit  in  the  ob¬ 
jection  that  those  in  charge  of  the  teacher- 
examination  will  have  a  stranglehold  on  the 
public-school  curriculum  because  they  dare 
to  expect  teachers  to  know’  something. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  suggest  that  the 
teacher  examination  will  result  in  removing 
ignorance,  but  it  will  at  least  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  of  expecting  teachers  to 
accumulate  some  capital  as  professional 
equipment,  to  which  they  will  add. 

Until  the  critics  of  the  examination  can 
submit  something  better,  one  can  only  sur¬ 
mise  that  in  their  opinion  such  capital  is  not 
a  necessary  professional  equipment  or  that 
it  will  cramp  the  teacher’s  style. 

A  preacher  once  asserted  that  he  never 
prepared  his  sermons  in  advance,  because 
he  was  afraid  that  the  devil  might  have 
access  to  his  manuscript  and  change  what¬ 
ever  he  wrote  in  advance.  He  preferred 
to  mount  the  pulpit  and  preach  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment;  then  neither  the 
devil  nor  he  could  know  what  he  was  going 
to  say. 

On  this  analogy,  it  might  be  claimed  that 
teachers  must  have  complete  freedom  with 
"nothing  fixed  in  advance” — not  even 
knowledge,  which  might  interfere  with 
whatever  the  immediate  classroom  situation 
might  inspire  them  to  do. 

Professor  E.  L.  Thorndike  once  quoted 
tlie  remark  of  a  student  who  said,  upon 
handing  him  his  dissertation,  that  he  knew 
it  was  original  because  he  had  read  noth¬ 
ing  on  the  subject! 

So  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  be  ignorant, 
but  it  is  highly  questionable  whether  the 
school-supporting  public  should  continue  to 
subsidize  ignorance;  the  public  may  even 
prefer  a  teacher  ignorant  of  pedagogy  to 
an  ignorant  pedagogue. 
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Our  Transcription  Class 
Teaches  Employability 


tLEANOR 
SKIMIN 

Occupational  competency  is  the 

goal  of  every  boy  and  girl  enrolled  in 
our  advanced  transcription  class.  They  are 
becoming  employable  by  following  a  routine 
of  daily  work  planned  especially  to  bring 
out  the  qualities  that  businessmen  say  are 
essential.  The  teacher  of  this  class  sees  that 
each  pupil  in  it  gets  personal  attention  in 
matters  of  personality  development  and  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge,  in  addition  to  the  skill  of 
writing  shorthand  and  transcribing  accu¬ 
rately  and  rapidly.  Every  member  of  this 
class  has  selected  the  specific  goals  of  acquir¬ 
ing  the  ability  to  do  stenographic  work  and 
of  learning  how  to  apply  for,  accept,  and 
hold  a  job. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  ad¬ 
vanced  transcription  was  preceded,  during 
the  previous  term,  by  a  class  that  stressed 
fundamental  training  in  learning  how  to 
transcribe.  Definite  teaching  procedures 
were  followed  in  order  to  develop  the  habits 
that  we  know  must  be  a  part  of  the  skill 
of  a  person  who  expects  to  do  high-grade 
transcription  work.  We  recommend  this 
plan  as  one  that  does  accomplish  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  course. 

The  most  lively  way  to  carry  on  this  ad¬ 
vanced  transcription  work  is  to  organize  the 
class  as  an  office  and  to  make  conditions  as 
much  as  possible  like  those  that  will  be 
found  on  the  job.  We  state  this  plan  clear¬ 
ly  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. 

There  are  many  heart-to-heart  talks  with 
these  would-be  stenographers,  in  which  ex¬ 
planations  are  given  of  the  goals  toward 
which  they'  are  working,  specific  plans  for 
accomplishing  them,  and  the  qualifications 
that  are  expected  of  office  workers.  Pupils 


take  down  these  talks  in  shorthand,  tran¬ 
scribe  them,  and  keep  them  in  a  scrapbook 
for  further  study  and  discussion. 

To  make  the  office  situation  real,  the  stu¬ 
dent  stenographers  think  of  the  teacher  as 
the  employer  and  of  themselves  as  employ¬ 
ees.  They  learn  to  adjust  themselves  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  not  ideal.  Dictation  is  given 
at  various  rates  and  just  as  the  businessman 
would  give  it,  not  always  with  the  stop 
watch  in  hand.  Much  of  the  dictation  is 
given  with  material  to  be  crossed  out  or 
added,  and  oftentimes  with  the  suggestion 
that  corrections  be  made.  Sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  take  notes  at  the  telephone  or 
with  the  notebook  on  one’s  knee  or  on  the 
arm  of  a  chair. 

Often,  dictation  is  given  when  there  is 
much  commotion,  including  the  clicking 
of  ty’pewriters,  and  people  talking  in  the 
room.  Occasionally,  we  imagine  that  it  is 
4:30  p.m.  in  the  office  and  that  we  will  be 
leaving  at  5  o’clock.  Most  important  things 
are  transcribed  first,  and  we  must  have  ready 
for  the  mail  just  as  many  letters  as  possible. 

Specific  Objectives 

The  pupil  must  learn  to  produce  efficient¬ 
ly,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  He  must 
be  able  to  take  dictation  at  reasonable  rates 
— from  100  to  120  words  a  minute;  to  tran¬ 
scribe  quickly;  and  to  turn  out  mailable  copy 
at  the  first  attempt. 

This  question  is  paramount:  Would  an 
employer  be  willing  to  affix  his  signature 
over  this  letter.^  Work  done  over  and  over 
takes  time,  and  time  costs  money  in  the 
business  office. 

Thus,  the  standard  is  not  a  grade  or  a 
figure,  but  mailability.  Instead  of  giving 
grades,  we  have  devised  a  plan  whereby 
the  student  stenographer  is  made  aware  of 
what  he  is  producing  in  terms  of  efficiency. 
Figuring  the  cost  of  business  letters  from 
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every  angle,  we  assume  a  total  cost  of  about 
45  cents  a  letter. 

Student  stenographers  must  learn  in  the 
classroom  how  to  be  efficient  workers,  to 
understand  business  procedures  and  prac¬ 
tices,  and  to  organize  and  handle  their  work 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  it  quickly 
and  efficiently. 

Student  stenographers  need  to  study  their 
own  personalit)’  traits  in  order  to  find  their 
own  individual  weaknesses.  This  is  done 
by  tests  and  ratings.  When  thej^  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  improve  or  to  acquire  desirable  traits, 
they  keep  constant  check  upon  themselves 
to  make  the  habits  spontaneous  and  natural. 

At  first,  the  daily  dictation  consists  of 
three  or  four  letters.  At  the  end  of  the  term, 
they  can  handle  seven  letters.  The  wordage 
of  these  letters  and  the  rate  of  dictation  in¬ 
crease  as  the  term’s  work  progresses,  so  that 


ELEANOR  SKIMIN  is  an  instructor  in  North¬ 
ern  High  School.  Detroit,  Michigan.  She  is  a 
past  president  of  the  N.C.T.F.,  now  the  N.B.- 
T.A.,  and  originator  and  editor  of  that  associa¬ 
tion’s  Business  Education  Digest.  She  has  taught 
methods  courses  in  shorthand  in  the  summer 
sessions  of  several  well-known  teacher-training 
institutions  and  is  co-author  of  a  textbook  on 
transcription  and  of  a  shorthand  film. 


at  the  end  of  the  semester  they  are  handling 
transcriptions  of  about  1,500  words  in  a 
40-minute  transcription  period. 

A  daily  report  appears  on  the  bulletin 
board  each  day  wdth  the  information  given 
on  the  accompanying  partial  chart. 

We  use  a  series  of  letters  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  one  business  transaction.  The  total 
words  transcribed  is  recorded  on  the  daily 
chart.  Each  student  keeps  a  record  of  the 


Stenooraphf.rs'  Daily  Transcript  Report 


Recording  Secretaries  Day:  Wednesday  Date:  March  15,  1941 

K.M. 

FR. 


1  Number  of  letters  dictated:  5 

Mailability 

• 

Student 

Stenographers 

Mailable  Tran¬ 
scripts 

Total  Words 
Transcribed 

A  Defects* 

. 

B  Defects 

C  Defects 

Started 

Finished 

Gross  Time — Min. 

Transcription 

Rate 

Production 

Rate 

1 

5 

594 

2 

0 

0 

10:10 

10:30 

20 

.9 

100 

2 

4 

594 

2 

0 

2 

10:05 

10:35 

30 

19 

80 

3 

1  5 

594 

0 

0 

0 

10:10 

10:35 

25 

23 

100 

4 

4 

594 

0 

1 

1 

10:04 

10:40 

36 

16 

80 

5 

594 

0 

0 

0 

10:10 

10:30 

20 

29 

100 

li 

6 

4 

594 

2 

1 

1 

10:08 

10:35 

27 

22 

80 

7 

1 

320 

^  1 

0 

1 

10:05 

10:30 

25 

12 

ftO 

*  A  Defects:  Corrected  errors;  mailable. 

B  Defects:  Minor  errors,  correctible  but  not  corrected;  not  mailable. 
C  Defects:  Major  errors,  not  corrected;  not  mailable. 
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time  spent  in  transcribini;,  in  order  to  deter¬ 
mine  his  transcription  rale. 

The  plan  used  in  the  B.H.W.  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Projects  is  used  every  day  as  a  checkup; 
each  stenographer  indicates  whether  or  not 
he  is  entitled  to  a  certificate  that  day. 

All  transcribed  material  must  be  proof¬ 
read  by  the  student  stenographer  on  his  own 
time  outside  of  class.  The  letters  are  then 
brought  to  class  the  next  day,  and  about  10 
minutes  is  spent  at  the  beginning  of  the  class 
in  checking  a  second  time,  after  which  the 
pupil  secretaries  record  the  results. 

A  third  check  is  made  by  the  pupil  secre¬ 
taries,  who  are  in  charge  of  checking  the 
daily  transcriptions,  making  up  the  daily 
chart,  and  filing  carbon  copies. 

A  word  about  these  pupil  secretaries.  We 
have  two  at  a  time,  and  they  work  for  one 
week,  recording  the  day’s  accomplishments 
on  a  daily  chart.  They  recheck  the  papers 
after  each  pupil  has  checked  his  own. 
Through  taking  this  responsibility,  they 
learn  how  necessary  it  is  to  do  careful  work, 
and  they  understand  why  business  can’t  pay 
for  poor  stenographic  work. 

All  letters  are  written  with  carbons  and 
in  whatever  style  has  been  selected. 

Each  student  stenographer  designates  the 
letter  style  he  is  using  unless  otherwise  di¬ 
rected. 

The  record  for  March  15,  1941,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  shows  the  following  distribution  by 
groups: 


Transcription  Rate 

Mailability 

Students 

High 

High 

20 

Low 

High 

10 

High 

Low 

1 

Low 

Low 

6 

The  day’s  report  of  transcribing  work  ac¬ 
complished  that  is  recorded  on  the  chart 
shows  that  twenty  stenographers  were  tran¬ 
scribing  at  rates  ranging  from  23  to  39 
w.p.m. ;  seven  worked  at  rates  of  18  to  23 
w.p.m.;  five  made  above  15  w.p.m. 

Twenty  were  rapid  and  accurate  in  their 
work  today;  ten  were  slower  workers,  but 
they  did  accurate  work.  These  groups  arc 
considered  employable  from  the  standpoint 
of  ability  to  transcribe,  but  we  are  aware 


that  there  may  be  other  things  that  might 
interfere  materially  with  employability. 

Only  one  rated  high  in  transcription  rate 
with  low  mailability,  indicating  a  careless 
worker;  six  were  in  the  last  group,  with 
low  rates  and  low  mailability.  The  two 
lower  groups  are  not  considered  employable, 
stenographically  speaking. 

Upon  further  analysis  of  the  chart  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  fastest  work¬ 
ers  were  the  most  accurate,  which  goes  to 
prove  that  fast  workers  are  more  likely  to 
be  accurate  because  their  work  habits  are 
better  organized;  they  have  developed  their 
skill  to  the  point  where  it  functions  in  the 
right  way. 

The  old  slogan,  "Work  slowly  and  sure¬ 
ly,”  isn’t  such  good  advice  in  this  type  of 
work.  Notice  that  ten  of  these  student- 
.stenographers  were  somewhat  slower  work¬ 
ers,  but  they,  too,  produced  accurate  tran¬ 
scripts.  Seven  were  not  sufficiently  organ¬ 
ized  to  be  considered  in  the  employable 
groups.  The  complete  chart  shows  that  17, 
or  45.9  per  cent,  of  the  student  stenogra¬ 
phers  produced  100  per  cent  of  the  dicta¬ 
tion,  or  five  letters.  Thirteen,  or  35.1  per 
cent,  produced  only  80  per  cent  of  the  dic¬ 
tation  or  four  letters.  On  this  particular 
day,  production  of  less  than  four  of  the  five 
letters  dictated  was  considered  low  mailabil¬ 
ity  and  indicated  that  the  learner  was  not 
employable. 

The  amount  of  time  used  varied  from  15 
to  47  minutes.  Student  9  produced  5  letters 
in  15  minutes  with  2  ”A”  defects,  while 
Student  33  finished  in  15  minutes,  but  had 
only  4  letters  mailable  and  with  2  "A”  de¬ 
fects,  1  ”B”  defect,  and  1  *'C”  defect.  Ob¬ 
viously,  Student  9  was  a  better  worker  today 
than  Student  33. 

Six  finished  in  20  minutes,  which  is  un¬ 
usually  good  time.  It  should  be  noted  that 
all  these  six  stenographers  were  fast  and 
accurate  w'orkers,  and  in  almost  every  case 
their  errors  were  ”A”  defects;  hence,  cor¬ 
rected  errors. 

Our  standards  of  mailability  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  The  letters  must  follow  the  thought  of  the 
dictator.  Minor  changes  are  permitted,  provided 
they  do  not  change  the  original  meaning. 
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2.  The  letters  eaimot  contain  uncorretted  er¬ 
rors,  such  as  misspelling;  or  typographical  errors, 
incorrect  punctuation,  or  incorrect  syllabification, 

3.  Letters  must  KkiIc  neat;  erasures  should  be 
neatly  done.  No  strike-overs  permitted.  All  let¬ 
ters  must  be  in  good  balance. 

4.  Letters  cannot  contain  any  omissicns,  such 
as  an  entire  sentence  or  clause,  the  date,  salu¬ 
tation,  or  complimentary  close. 

Considerable  emphasis  v\as  put  on  the 
ability  to  seek  work  and  follow  instructions. 
We  made  a  survey  of  business  othccs  in  De¬ 
troit  and  found  that  many  employers  criti¬ 
cized  neu  otftce  workers  for  their  inability 
lo  check  their  work  without  instructions. 

New  workers  have  dithculty  in  adjusting 
themselves  to  office  situations.  Some  em¬ 
ployers  thought  that  this  might  be  caused 
by  too  much  "Do  and  Don’t”  advice  give.i 
by  teachers.  These  businessmen  said  that 
they  must  have  workers  who  can  work  with¬ 
out  constant  supervision  and  that  the  work¬ 
er  must  know  himself  when  his  work  is 
right  or  wrong.  They  believe  that  students 
in  school  should  learn  to  work  up  to  their 
capacity  and  to  hold  themselves  to  their  best 
work  at  all  times. 

We  took  all  these  things  into  considera¬ 
tion  when  we  set  up  our  class  organization, 
which  puts  each  pupil  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility  and  allows  him  to  work  to  the  peak 
of  his  ability  and  efficiency. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  time  goes 
on,  more  errors  are  found  by  the  persons 
who  made  them.  This,  we  believe,  is  im¬ 
portant  for  the  proper  development  of 
proofreading  ability. 

There  is  an  excellent  co-operative  feeling 
among  the  workers,  and  many  opportunities 
are  made  for  them  to  show  initiative,  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  and  common  traits  of  good 
personality. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  apparently  does  not 
bother  holders  of  the  Ed.D.  degree. 
An  analysis  of  the  occupational  status  of  all 
living  persons  who  received  Ph.D.’s  or 
Ed.D.’s  since  1930  shows  that  of  805 
Ed.D.’s  all  but  about  ten  are  employed,  ex¬ 
cluding  eight  housewives  not  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  and  nearly  thirty  individuals  whose 
status  is  unknown. — Commission  on  Teacher 
Education,  American  Council  on  Education. 


Delta  Pi  Epsilon  Activities 

Gamma  chaptlr  of  Dflta  Pi  Epsilon, 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  held 
short  meetings  each  week  during  the  past 
summer  session  and  concluded  with  an  ini¬ 
tiation  banquet,  at  which  the  following  busi¬ 
ness  educators  were  initiated: 

Hvelyn  M.  Armstrong,  Ftn.i  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School 

Russell  P.  Biibbitt,  Fifth  Avenue  High  Sch»K»l, 
Pittsburgh 

Idamac  Carver,  Gladstone  Junior  High  School, 
Pittsburgh 

T.  James  Crawford,  Woman's  College,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro 

Robert  F.  Galbreath,  Jr.,  L'niverNity  ot  Pitt\- 
burgh 

Elsie  G.  Garlow,  Latrobe  (Pennsylvania)  High 
School 

Marjorie  Hunsinger,  Ferris  Institute,  Big  Rapids, 
Michigan 

L.  W.  Korona,  Allderdice  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh 

Frank  E.  Liguori,  Business  Training  College, 
Pittsburgh 

William  L.  Moore,  Principal,  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland 

Norman  O.  Myers,  State  Teachers  College. 
Farmville,  Virginia 

Virginia  C.  Robinson,  Jane  Lew  (West  Vir¬ 
ginia)  High  School 

The  following  chapter  officers  were  elect¬ 
ed  for  the  year  1941-1942. 

President:  John  E.  Szabo,  Lincoln  High  School. 
Cleveland. 

Vice-President :  Robert  F.  Galbreath,  Jr.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh 

Corresponding  Secretary:  Katherine  Killgallon, 
Senior  High  School,  Duquesne,  Pennsylvania 
Recording  Secretary:  Laila  Kilchenstein,  Grove 
City  (Pennsylvania)  College 

Treasurer:  Zita  Bellamy,  Dobyns-Bennet  High 
School,  Keyser,  West  Virginia 

Representatire-at-Large:  John  M.  Patterson, 
Emporium  (Pennsylvania)  High  School 

Alternate:  Marjorie  Hunsinger,  Ferris  Institute, 
Big  Rapids,  Michigan 

Faculty  Sponsor:  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon  held  a  breakfast  meeting 
on  November  22,  during  the  Tri-State  con¬ 
vention,  in  Pittsburgh. 
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Telephoning  for  Uncle  Sam 


Federal  IVorks  Agency,  IVashington,  D.  C. 


Group  training  in  the  use  of  the  telephone,  Federal  Works  Agency.  The  equipment  shown  here 

is  known  as  the  Voice  Mirror. 


EARL  P.  STRONG 

Training  Consnltant 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission 

The  Training  Division  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
undertaken  to  offer  in-service  training, 
through  the  various  Government  agencies, 
to  those  new  employees  who  lack  the  initial 
knowledges  and  skills  required  for  the  job, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  may  benefit  from 
supplementary  information  that  will  tend  to 
result  in  greater  efficiency. 

It  has  been  found  that  there  is  a  pro¬ 
nounced  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  correct 
use  of  the  telephone.  Consequently,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  training  program  has  been  launched 
in  the  various  Government  agencies  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  correct  this  deficiency 
by  training  stenographers,  secretaries,  and  in 
many  cases  agency  executives,  in  correct  tele¬ 
phoning  techniques.  In  the  past  few  months, 
hundreds  of  persons  have  been  trained  to 
overcome  their  faulty  telephoning  habits, 
and  hundreds  are  yet  to  be  trained.  This 
program  has  been  carried  on  with  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company. 


The  tempo  of  Government  activities  has 
been  accelerated  to  meet  present-day  condi¬ 
tions,  thus  imposing  on  each  office  worker 
the  responsibility  for  discharging  the  duties 
of  the  office  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
possible. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  using  cor¬ 
rect  telephoning  techniques,  teachers  who 
are  preparing  students  to  become  office  work¬ 
ers  should  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  teach¬ 
ing  this  subject  to  their  pupils.  Since  much 
time  is  wasted  daily  in  making  and  receiv¬ 
ing  telephone  calls,  it  would  seem  that  tele¬ 
phoning  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  as 
basic  knowledge.  As  a  result,  those  who  will 
eventually  be  employed  by  the  Government 
and  by  industry  will  be  able  to  handle  tele¬ 
phone  calls  competently  and  without  fear. 
Telephone  technique  has  already  been 
placed  first  on  the  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  Government  agencies. 


A  booklet  entitled  Telephoning  for  Uncle  Sam 
may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  by  writing  direct 
to  Earl  P.  Strong,  Training  Consultant,  U.  S. 
Civil  Service,  703  Ouray  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C, 
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We  Face  War — and  Peace 

HE  ROMAN  GOD  JANUS,  fof  whom 
January  is  named,  was  the  god  of 
doorways,  who  busied  himself  with  the 
beginnings  of  all  enterprises  and  looked 
with  his  two  faces  into  both  the  past 
and  the  future. 

Now,  in  this  month  of  January,  1942, 
we  must  see  into  the  future  and  into 
the  past  at  the  same  time.  We  must  face 
the  stern  fact  of  war;  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  what  peace  has  been  and  what  it 
will  be. 

There  is  no  immediate  satisfaction  in 
doing  one’s  everyday  work  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  either  peace  or  war.  The  satis¬ 
faction  comes  when  one  looks  back  and 
sees  that  the  work  was  good.  Neither  is 
there  immediate  satisfaction  for  the 
men  in  our  armed  forces,  whether  their 
day’s  work  be  monotonous  or  full  of 
perilous  effort. 


The  satisfaction  comes  later,  to  those 
who  are  in  active  service  and  to  those 
who  light  behind  the  lines  in  a  war 
that  is  not  going  to  be  confined  to  uni¬ 
formed  troops.  We  wish  we  could  see 
how  and  when  that  satisfaction  will 
come.  But  it  will  come,  and  we  shall 
see  it. 

The  Inability  to  Read 

VER  1 50  COLLEGES  have  established 
reading  clinics  to  teach  remedial 
reading  to  thousands  of  high  school 
graduates  who  cannot  read  with  the 
speed  and  comprehension  that  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  on  the  none-too-strenu- 
ous  work  of  young  adults  in  college,” 
writes  Dr.  W.  W.  Charters  in  a  recent 
Educational  Research  Bulletin.  Dr. 
Charters  holds  that  the  one  supreme 
essential  R  of  the  three  R’s  is  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  read  with  speed  and  comprehen¬ 
sion.  It  is  ’’man’s  most  potent  skill.” 

Business  educators  have  long  known 
that  the  ability  to  read  with  speed  and 
comprehension  is  a  prime  essential  for 
the  mastery  of  business  subjects.  Few 
department  administrators,  however, 
ascertain  to  what  extent  their  entering 
students  have  mastered  the  reading 
skills,  and  few  take  steps  to  have  reme¬ 
dial  measures  applied  where  necessary. 
Dependable  tests  that  measure  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  reading  skills  are  available  and 
can  be  administered  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically  to  large  groups  of  students. 
(See  page  450.) 

Public-school  administrators  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministering  remedial  measures  in  read- 
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ing.  The  commercial-department  head 
and  his  staff  should  ascertain  their  sub¬ 
normal  readers  and  pass  this  informa¬ 
tion  on  to  the  principal  of  the  school. 
It  is  his  obligation  to  carry  on  from 
that  point  to  see  that  each  pupil  re¬ 
ported  is  diagnosed  individually,  his 
specific  difficulties  located,  and  the 
needed  remedy  applied. 

Of  course,  if  a  school  is  already  test¬ 
ing  the  reading  ability  of  all  the  pupils 
entering  the  tenth  or  eleventh  year  of 
the  school,  the  business  teachers  in  that 
fortunate  school  need  not  carry  on 
their  own  reading-test  program.  This 
is  a  rare  situation,  however;  and  we 
urge  every  department  head  to  give 
one  of  the  standard  reading  tests  to  all 
the  pupils  in  his  department  at  once, 
and  periodically  thereafter  to  all  pupils 
at  the  time  they  enter  the  commercial 
department.  Only  in  this  way  can  one 
of  the  main  barriers  to  progress  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  costly  waste  of  time 
and  effort  avoided. 

If  you  want  an  authoritative  and  in¬ 
spiring  presentation  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  reading,  read  Arthur  L.  Gates’s 
recent  book  on  this  subject.' 

We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  those  business  educators 
who  are  now  giving  reading  tests  and 
in  whose  schools  reading  clinics  are  be- 

’  Gates,  Arthur  L.,  "The  Improvement  of 
Reading,”  1939,  Macmillan. 


ing  conducted.  What  have  you  found 
out  about  the  reading  ability  of  your 
pupils.^  Have  this  knowledge  and  your 
remedial  program  been  beneficial  to 
your  department? 

Are  Bloodhounds  T^eeded? 

OME  INVENTIVE  TEXTBOOK  writers 
and  curriculum  makers  are  supply¬ 
ing  business  education  with  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  and  courses  of  study  in 
which  the  business  content  is  so  diluted 
that  a  special  breed  of  bloodhound  will 
soon  be  needed  to  find  even  a  scent  of 
vocational  training  in  them. 

These  "enriched”  texts  and  courses 
have  the  same  danger  connected  with 
their  assimilation  as  has  rich  food. 
They  have  a  high  interest  content  but 
tend  to  develop  a  fatty  contentment 
rather  than  an  energetic,  skilled  work¬ 
manship. 

Personal-use  knowledges  and  skills 
are  a  worth-while  objective;  good  citi¬ 
zenship  is  a  worth-while  objective; 
socio-business  is  a  happy  hyphenation. 
But  first,  and  above  all,  the  major  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  business  departments 
of  our  schools — secondary  as  well  as 
those  on  higher  levels — is  vocational 
competency.  Let  each  student  enrolled 
in  the  business  departments  be  given 
vocational  competency,  and  all  these 
other  things  shall  be  added  unto  him. 
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Colleges  Publish 
Duplicated  Papers,  Too 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 


There  are  many  good  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  publication  of  a  school  pa¬ 
per  of  any  kind,  and  there  is  a  very  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  making  the  paper  a 
completely  school-produced  duplicated  job. 
This  strong  argument  is  that  it’s  cheaper  to 
put  out  a  duplicated  paper  than  to  have  one 
printed.  Only  very  large  schools  use  the 
letterpress  process;  in  most  schools,  the  good 
old  stencil  duplicator  does  the  work. 

The  commercial  department  usually  takes 
part  in  the  production  of  the  paper,  but 
sometimes  this  part  is  purely  mechanical: 
the  commercial  students  do  the  typing  and 
run  the  duplicator,  while  the  editorial  staff 
gets  all  the  glory. 

Good  Duplicating  Is  Needed 
Of  course,  sometimes  the  typing  is  so 
poor,  the  stencils  are  so  badly  cut,  and  the 
finished  job  is  so  nearly  illegible  that  the 
production  staff  deserves  no  glory.  There  is 
really  no  excuse  for  this,  even  if  the  duplicat¬ 
ing  machine  itself  is  to  blame  because  of  ad¬ 
vanced  age  and  neglect.  It  is  better  to  junk 
such  a  machine  than  to  let  business  students 
get  the  idea  that  spotty,  hard-to-read  dupli¬ 
cating  will  be  acceptable  in  an  office. 

The  poorly  produced  paper  is  by  no  means 
the  rule,  however.  Farther  on  in  this  article 
you  will  find  descriptions  of  some  outstand¬ 
ing  college-grade  papers ;  in  October  we 
told  about  some  very  good  high  school 
papers. 

Practice  in  typing  stencils  and  running  a 
duplicating  machine  is  only  a  part  of  the 
valuable  experience  that  the  school-paper 
staff  can  get.  Miss  Doris  Stoneburner  has 
stated  some  of  the  other  outcomes  concisely 
in  Modern  Business  Education:'^ 


The  school  newspaper  gives  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  practice  good  citizenship  through  actual 
news  gathering  and  publication.  News  gathering 
trains  students  in  the  ability  to  contact  people 
and  converse  with  them — abilities  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  business  as  well  as  in  social  life.  Through 
the  mechanics  of  publishing  the  newspaper,  habits 
of  neatness,  promptness,  reliability,  accuracy, 
originality,  and  co-operation  may  be  fostered,  to¬ 
gether  w'ith  the  skills  involved  in  typewriting  copy 
and  mimeographing. 

Reliability  seems  to  me  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  habits  listed  by  Miss  Stoneburner. 
It’s  easy  for  student  journalists  to  go  part 
way  with  their  job  and  leave  the  rest  to 
Teacher.  Perhaps  by  the  time  Teacher  has 
broken  the  staff  of  this  pernicious  habit,  it 
will  be  time  for  the  school  year  to  end,  and 
the  job  will  have  to  be  done  all  over  again 
w  ith  a  new  staff  the  following  year.  Never¬ 
theless,  Teacher  will  have  done  much  more 
for  those  graduating  students  than  he  will 
ever  be  able  to  prove. 

Lack  of  reliability  will  hold  back  even  a 
very  competent  office  employee.  Repeating 
"Be  reliable”  is  usually  a  waste  of  breath, 
but  the  teacher  who  makes  students  responsi¬ 
ble  for  their  own  duties  on  the  school  paper 
gives  them  priceless  training. 

Pre-executive  Experience  on  the  Annual 

Miss  Stoneburner’s  remarks  about  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  school  annual  are  to  the  point: 

The  school  annual  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  student  publications  and  the  one  most  likely 
to  become  stereotyped.  It  is  essential  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  school  annual  should  be  a  yearly 


’  "Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  the  Business 
Department,”  Doris  Stoneburner  (Senior  High 
School,  Trenton,  Missouri) ,  Modern  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  May,  1941. 
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project  and  not  one  done  in  the  last  few  weeks  of 
school  with  the  utmost  consideration  to  getting  it 
off  the  press  on  time. 

Production  of  an  annual  is  a  real  business 
undertaking,  involving  considerable  expense 
and  much  concerted  effort.  It  provides  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  pre-executive  training  of  any 
school  job  open  to  high  school  students, 
for  it  demands  long-range  planning  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  work  of  many  people,  as 
well  as  close  attention  to  detail. 

Some  other  outcomes  of  school  journal¬ 
ism  were  stated  in  a  radio  script,"  from 
which  I  quote: 

The  school  newspaper  develops,  among  other 
things,  co-operation,  initiative,  writing  skills,  busi¬ 
ness  knowledge,  good  citizenship,  and  considera¬ 
tion  for  others.  It  brings  out  the  pride  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  a  child  and  uncovers  a  variety  of  talent. 

It  is  a  challenge  to  the  gifted  pupil;  it  brings 
out  the  timid  pupil;  and  it  has  a  good  effect  on 
scholarship.  It  also  improves  grammar,  spelling, 
and  composition.  It  is  a  sort  of  show  window 
of  the  school,  and  therefore  its  standards  must  be 
the  highest.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  the  school 
paper  to  teach  journalism.  The  major  purpose  is 
to  present  the  creative  work  of  the  students  in 
all  fields  of  endeavor  and  to  serve  as  a  construc¬ 
tive  means  of  publicity  and  contact  betw'een  the 
home  and  the  school. 

Most  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  work  on  school 
newspapers  will  not  be  editors  or  publicity  men. 
Yet  whether  they  become  "butchers  or  bakers  or 
candlestick  makers,”  the  ability  to  carry  through 
a  project  with  fellow'  students  and  faculty — the 
experience  in  clear  thinking,  observation,  discrimi¬ 
nation,  accuracy,  and  creative  w’riting — would 
make  them  valuable  members  of  their  community. 

Unusual  College  Publications 

Now  for  brief  descriptions  of  some  col¬ 
lege-level  publications,  promised  earlier  in 
this  article. 

A  complete  table  of  contents  and  un¬ 
usual  feature  articles  distinguish  \Cestern 
Commerce  Comments,  published  by  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Western  Illinois  State 
Teachers  College,  at  Macomb.  This  book- 
form  quarterly  has  a  colored  cover  with  de¬ 
signs  in  the  corners,  and  simple  but  effective 
p.ige  headings.  Contents  of  a  typical  issue 

"  "The  Inquiring  Mother,”  a  script  in  "School 
Public  Relations  Broadcasting,”  Educational  Radio 
Script  and  Transcription  Exchange,  Federal  Radio 
Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
'X'ashington,  D.  C. 


included  features  on  chain  stores,  window 
displays,  consumer  co-operatives,  consumer 
education,  jokes,  personals,  and  club  news, 
with  cartoons  on  the  back  cover. 

There  are  actually  six  colors  of  ink  on 
the  cover  of  Achievement,  published  by  the 
Oberlin  (Ohio)  School  of  Commerce,  and 
all  those  colors  register  where  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  register.  "Register”  is  a  printing 
term  hard  to  define;  when  you  see  a  color- 
printed  picture  that  seems  blurry  and  hard 
on  the  eyes,  that’s  poor  registration.  Good 
registration  is  not  easy  to  achieve  with  a 
stencil  duplicator,  but  you  can  learn  a  great 
deal  about  it  from  the  service  man  or  the 
salesman  from  whom  you  buy  stencils.  In 
addition  to  its  attractive  cover  in  black,  blue, 
yellow,  red,  green,  and  purple.  Achievement 
has  good,  clean  designs  and  typing,  with 
some  fancy  lettering. 

CBC  Scoop  uses  crayon  to  fill  in  pictures 
on  its  cover,  and  on  a  holiday  cover  used 
water  coloring  also.  This  combination  of 
media  can  be  used  effectively  when  the  run 
is  rather  small. 

Photographs  can  be  tipped  in,  also,  when 
the  run  is  small  enough  to  permit  putting 
this  much  extra  effort  into  the  production 
job. 

The  device  of  tipping  in  photographs  is 
used  by  the  W'att  Not  News,  of  North  Park 
Business  School,  Buffalo,  New  York.  This 
paper  has  superior  mimeographing,  too,  like 
Stepping  Stones,  of  Troy  (New  York) 
Business  College. 

Another  publication  that  tips  in  photo¬ 
graphs  is  the  Marquette  Mirror,  of  Mar¬ 
quette  Institute,  Chicago.  The  Mirror  is 
decorated  with  water  colors  and  is  run  on 
heavy  enough  paper  so  that  ink  doesn’t 
show  through. 

It’s  a  little  startling,  when  you  are  look¬ 
ing  through  a  collection  of  mimeographed 
school  papers,  to  come  across  one  that  you 
can  read  only  with  difficulty — and  not  be¬ 
cause  of  any  technical  trouble,  either.  REX, 
published  by  Jesus-Mary  Academy,  Fall 
River,  Massachusetts,  is  mostly  in  French. 
Your  correspondent  studied  French  at  a 
time  that  now  seems  contemporary  with  the 
building  of  the  Great  Pyramid  and,  frankly, 
would  rather  not  be  called  upon  to  recite. 
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It  is  an  established  fact,  however,  that  publi¬ 
cation  in  another  language  than  one’s  native 
tongue  is  always  tantalizing,  so  this  paper 
must  arouse  keen  interest  among  the  students 
of  Jesus-Mary  Academy. 

Just  one  more  mention  in  this  listing  of 
duplicated  school  papers:  Sewsefte,  from 
the  Calumet  College  of  Commerce,  Gary, 
Indiana,  used  shorthand  on  at  least  one  at¬ 
tractive  cover.  A  Christmas  design  in  red 
ink  on  green  paper  showed  Santa  Claus, 
complete  with  sleigh,  all  done  in  shorthand 
outlines. 

What  is  your  school  paper  doing?  Please 
write  and  tell  us. 

And  here  is  one  parting  word  about  a 
helpful  magazine  that  every  school-paper 
sponsor  should  look  into:  Scholastic  Editor, 
published  at  333  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago.  We’ll  say  more  about  this  later. 

CAN  any  school  journalism  sponsor  give 
suggestions  to  Mrs.  Lurene  Miller,  of 
Garden  City,  Missouri?  Her  school  paper 
is  very  attractive  and  well  managed — com¬ 
pare  the  circulation  figures  with  the  enroll¬ 
ment!  The  paper  sells  advertising  and  gives 
advertisers  their  money’s  worth  in  attractive 
layouts  and  illustrations.  But  what  can  be 
done  about  student  humor?  Here’s  Mrs. 
Miller’s  letter: 

I  think  we  have  rather  an  unusual  setup  here. 
This  town  of  Garden  City  is  very  small,  but  we 
have  a  very  fine  consolidated  school  that  draws 
on  a  large  country  side.  We  have  about  175 
pupils  in  the  upper  six  grades.  This  is  my  first 
year  here,  and  I  was  surprised  at  the  circulation 
that  the  paper  has.  We  have  275  subscribers 
and  23  advertisers  in  our  paper,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  once  a  month. 

Here  is  my  problem:  The  students  want  and 
should  have  some  humor  in  their  school  paper. 
Just  taking  canned  jokes  and  putting  other  names 
on  them  isn’t  so  good.  They  want  a  gossip 
column.  They  have  one,  which  has  been  cen¬ 
sored  and  cut — it  always  is  just  girl  and  boy 
stuff,  new  romances  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I 
don’t  like  it.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  we 
might  use  to  take  the  place  of  it?  Many  of  the 
students  don’t  like  it  either — especially  those 
whose  names  appear  most  frequently.  I  should 
appreciate  any  suggestions  that  you  may  be  able 
t*)  make. 

Our  paper  is  self-supporting.  We  charge  25 
cents  a  year. 


IT  IS  Nxirii  SORROW'  that  wc  chronicle  the 
death  of  Miss  Lynda  Lreitag,  since  1921  a 
teacher  of  typing  in  the  Milwaukee  Voca¬ 
tional  School.  Miss  I'reitag  died  on  Novem¬ 
ber  20,  at  the  home  of  her  parents  in  Mon- 
tello,  Vt'isconsin,  after  a  brief  illness. 

She  brought  to  the  classroom  an  inex¬ 
haustible  energy,  which  characterized  her ; 
many  extracurricular  and  avocational  activi¬ 
ties  as  well  and  made  it  possible  for  her  to 
teach  for  twenty  years  without  a  day’s  ab¬ 
sence.  She  was  active  in  the  N.E.A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  and  took  part 
in  many  other  educational  activities.  For 
two  years  she  was  president  of  the  City 
Commercial  Club  of  Milwaukee. 

The  B.E.W.  extends  deep  sympathy  to 
Miss  Ereitag’s  parents,  three  sisters,  and  four 
brothers. 

Frank  Broakrr,  a  certified  public  ac¬ 
countant  and  the  author  of  several  books 
on  accountancy,  died  at  his  home  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  on  November  11,  following  an  illness 
of  eight  months.  He  was  seventy-eight 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Broaker  was  born  in  Mil- 
lerstown,  Pennsylvania,  but  had  lived  in 
New  York  since  childhood.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  and  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Broaker,  who  was  knowm  as  "the 
father  of  the  C.P.A.  profession,”  drafted 
the  Wray  bill,  which  became  a  New-  York 
State  law  in  1896,  and  which  provided  for 
the  certifying  of  public  accountants.  He  sug¬ 
gested  and  prepared  the  subjects  for  the  first 
C.P.A.  examination  and  w'as  secretary  of  the 
first  Board  of  Examiners.  The  form  for  the 
examination  that  he  designed  is  still  in  use. 

Mr.  Broaker  was  the  author  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Accountants  Manual,  which  was  the 
first  book  on  accounting  to  be  published  in 
this  country.  Among  his  other  books  are 
The  Technique  of  Ac  counties.  The  Visual 
Method,  and  Inventory  Control.  He  also  in¬ 
troduced  the  analysis  form  paper,  now  inter¬ 
nationally  used,  and  the  ledger  control  sys¬ 
tem. 

Mr.  Broaker  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
three  daughters,  and  six  grandchildren. 
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Overcoming  the  Evils 
Of  Class  Instruction 


HARRY  M. 
OAKLEY 


and  did  require  each  and  every  student  to  do 
certain  things  in  certain  ways  on  certain  days. 
Each  student  was  to  do  the  same  amount  of 


IT  is  the  custom  in  our  public  schools  to 
run  all  the  people  down  the  same  street. 
There  has  been  a  noble  effort  in  a  number  of 
schools  to  get  away  from  this  circumscribed 
:ype  of  instruction,  but  I  shall  mention  only 
one  school  specifically  and  that  because  of 
my  actual  participation  in  the  experiment — 
the  University  Elementary  School,  University 
of  Michigan. 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  schools,  the 
old  idea  of  making  all  people  do  the  same 
thing  prevails.  Why.^  Because  it  is  the 
easiest  way  to  administer  classes,  and  it  is  the 
only  way  most  of  us  know. 

In  the  public  schools  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  have  enrollment  in  the  typing  classes  re¬ 
stricted  only  by  the  number  of  typewriters 
the  room  will  hold.  If  the  room  will  hold 
sixty  typewriters,  then  that  will  be  the  size 
of  the  class. 

There  is  a  mistaken  belief  that  the  typing 
teacher  doesn’t  have  much  to  do,  that  it  is 
perfectly  all  right  for  him  to  turn  students 
ioose  with  typewriters,  with  the  idea  ot  keep¬ 
ing  as  many  out  of  mischief  as  possible. 
'X^at  is  this  typing  teacher  to  do  with  six  or 
seven  times  sixty'  people?  He’s  going  to 
shoot  them  all  down  the  same  groove.  There 
isn’t  very  much  else  for  him  to  do. 

Fourteen  Classes  a  Day 
My  first  year  of  teaching  was  in  a  small 
school  in  Michigan;  fourteen  classes  a  day 
were  entrusted  to  my  care.  Eight  of  these 
were  typing  classes — which  didn’t  count. 
The  other  six  necessitated  as  many  different 
preparations  in  as  many  separate  fields.  Typ¬ 
ing  runs  simultaneously  with  other  classes  of 
the  business  teacher  in  many  schools. 

What  could  I  do  with  the  typing?  I  could 


work,  regardless  of  his  ability,  and  to  do  it 
exactly  like  the  others.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  was  the  only  way  the  classes 
could  be  handled.  All  procedures  had  to 
be  standardized  in  order  to  keep  everything 
going;  otherwise,  I  should  have  been  sub¬ 
merged  in  a  sea  of  work  that  would  have  en¬ 
gulfed  me  completely. 

Beginning  an  Experiment 

During  one  summer  session,  I  had  a  class 
in  typing — a  heterogeneous  group.  I  decided 
that  the  only  requirement  would  be  that  the 
students  learn  and  use  the  correct  typing 
techniques.  During  that  summer  session, 
lasting  six  weeks,  half  the  class,  composed  of 
college  students,  covered  the  same  amount  of 
material  that  is  ordinarily  covered  in  one 
semester;  the  other  half,  composed  of  high 
school  pupils,  equaled  wEat  is  ordinarily 
done  in  a  full  year  of  high  school  work. 
When  I  say  "equaled,”  I  am  not  qualifying 
the  term,  for  they  had  attained  an  equal  de¬ 
gree  of  proficiency  in  all  the  skills  of  tech¬ 
nique,  accuracy,  and  speed. 

This  unselected  group  proved  that  I 
should  conduct  the  winter  classes  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  fashion  from  that  heretofore  followed. 

I  am  doing  just  that,  and  I  am  getting  results 
that  we  had  not  dreamed  of. 

Each  student  is  allowed  to  work  at  his  own 
speed  and  receives  individual  instruction. 
If  too  definite  requirements  are  set  up,  some 
students  become  discouraged  because  they 
can’t  keep  up,  while  others  loaf  because  they 
don’t  have  enough  to  do. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  ways  of  hand¬ 
ling  this  situation,  such  as  required  work, 
optional  work,  supplementary  work,  and  the 
like,  but  there  is  something  hollow  about 
supplementary  and  optional  work.  It  sim- 
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ply  does  not  rin^  true  with  most  students. 

Material  that  is  basic  for  one  is  basic  for 
another.  If  the  bare  essentials  are  enough 
for  the  poor  student  (who,  incidentally, 
needs  the  supplementary^  work  and  doesn’t 
^et  it),  then  these  essentials  are  more  than 
enough  for  the  good  student. 

Instead  of  giving  supplementary  work  to 
the  good  student,  there  are  two  better  solu¬ 
tions.  One,  let  him  finish  the  required 
course  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  he  can  satisfac¬ 
torily  do  so,  and  then  let  him  spend  his 
time  on  some  other  kind  of  work.  This  is 
the  general  practice  of  the  private  business 
schools.  Or,  two,  when  he  has  finished 
the  required  minimum,  give  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  and  learn  skills  that  are 
ordinarily  denied  him. 

For  example,  he  may  be  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  all  the  typing  work  for  a  teach¬ 
er  in  another  department  or  for  a  fictitious 
person.  He  may  be  given  additional  spe¬ 
cialized  work  in  which  he  is  particularly  in¬ 
terested;  for  example,  work  related  to  one 
of  the  professions.  I  admit  that  this  is  sup¬ 
plementary  work,  but  it  is  supplementary 
work  of  a  different  kind  from  that  usually- 
offered.  It  is  functional,  not  mere  busy- 
work. 

In  the  teaching  of  typing,  the  important 
thing  is  to  have  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of 
practice.  I  make  sure  that  the  students  do  an 
abundance  of  the  right  kind.  If  their 
achievement  is  higher,  with  no  other  require¬ 
ments  than  these,  is  it  not  better  to  do  away 
with  requirements  in  class  work — I  mean 
budgets  or  lessons  graded  A  or  B  depending 
on  the  number  of  errors — and  to  encourage 
the  students  to  type,  type,  type  ? 

The  Questions  That  Matter 

I  once  used  a  three-way  daily  check  on 
each  student.  I  required  that  each  one  turn 
in  absolutely  every  paper  he  had  had  in  his 
typewriter  during  the  period.  The  "perfect 
copies”  were  given  one  mark,  another  mark 
was  based  on  the  volume  of  "practice  work," 
and  a  third  mark  was  based  on  speed.  So 
much  time  was  spent  on  papers  and  marks, 
however,  that  there  was  little  time  left  for 
anything  else.  When  a  marking  period 
rolled  around,  I  had  marks  and  rumors  of 


HARRY  M.  OAKLEY  is  an  instructor  in  dis- 
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structor  in  Business  Administration  at  Jackson 
(Michigan)  Junior  College  and  has  been  prin¬ 
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marks  upon  which  to  base  the  pupils’  grades. 

What  difference  did  it  all  make,  anyway? 
There  is  really  only  one  question  for  the 
student  to  answer  during  the  year:  "Am  1 
learning  to  type?”  And  only  one  question 
at  the  end  of  the  year:  "How  well  have  I 
learned  to  type?”  Should  not  the  mark  an¬ 
swer  these  questions  and  nothing  else?  After  i 
all,  the  degree  of  proficiency  that  the  student  I 
has  attained  is  what  really  matters. 

Should  w'e  worry  about  papers  ?  Only  in 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  use  these  papers 
with  each  student  as  a  means  of  correcting 
and  improving  that  student’s  work. 

I  no  longer  place  a  grade  on  papers.  All 
papers  submitted  are  carefully  checked,  not 
with  a  view  to  marking  but  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  how'  I  may  help  the  student. 
What  papers  are  submitted?  First,  let  me 
say  that  there  is  a  definite  course  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  When  a  student  has  completed  the 
work  to  his  satisfaction,  he  turns  it  in  and 
goes  on  to  the  next  unit  of  work. 

The  point  of  interest  here  is  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  submits  what  he  thinks  is  satisfactory, 
not  what  /  think  is  satisfactory.  This  has 
a  surprising  effect  upon  the  attitude  of  stu¬ 
dents.  All  students  set  satisfactory  stand¬ 
ards  for  their  achievement.  I  aid  and  suggest 
in  an  advisory-  capacity  only.  They  are  the 
judges.  In  most  instances,  I  find  they  are  too 
harsh  with  themselves.  They  are  much  more 
exacting  than  I  w'ould  be,  were  I  the  judge. 


The  Use  of  Speed  Tests 
At  one  time  I  used  speed  tests  as  a  basis 
of  marks,  as  has  already  been  stated.  These 
tests  were  of  the  approved  15-minute  dura¬ 
tion.  To  what  a  nervous  state  they  brought 
many  of  the  students!  Because  term  marks 
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Jepended,  at  least  partially,  upon  the  test 
grades.  These  tests  were  collected,  checked, 
ind  minutely  recorded.  Education,  what 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name! 

Now,  speed  tests  of  1  or  2  minutes’  dura¬ 
tion — we  call  them  drills — are  administered 
jaily,  simply  as  a  means  of  getting  started. 
The  tests  are  collected  on  rare  occasions  only. 
During  the  period,  in  a  purposely  casual 
nuanner,  I  ask  each  student  about  his  achieve- 
noent  for  the  day.  He  knows  that  the  re¬ 
sults  are  for  his  benefit — not  mine.  He 
knows  that  I  am  interested  in  these  results 
in  order  to  help  him — not  to  hold  them 
against  him.  His  nervousness  is  nonexistent 
because  the  fear  has  been  removed. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  "drills”  are  increased 
n  length  to  5  minutes  and  then  to  10  min- 
jtes.  A  pupil’s  best  scores  are  remembered 
an  a  class  chart;  his  "failures”  are  forgotten, 
for  he  submits  only  successes  for  approval. 
The  "failures”  are  discussed  personally  on 
he  basis  of  the  reasons  for  such  failures  and 
;n  the  hope  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
he  same  errors.  Papers  that  fail  to  pass  the 
rest  are  not  collected  or  recorded.  Thus  the 
speed-test  problem”  is  solved. 

Finally,  a  brief  comment  on  the  tempta- 
ion  to  spend  too  much  time  in  talking  about 
rjping.  Talking  may  make  the  teacher  feel 
good,  but  it  accomplishes  little  else.  A  min- 
mum  of  time  should  be  spent  on  review  of 
rechniques  that  are  of  general  concern.  Once 
1  week  should  be  sufficient. 

Keep  the  students  typing;  watch  them; 
rorrect  them  individually,  making  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  they  may  improve  or  on  what 
!S  causing  the  error  and  how  it  may  be  over¬ 
come;  pat  them  on  the  back  at  every  sign 
of  improvement — and  results  must  follow, 
as  the  night  the  day.” 

—  ❖ 

Dr.  Raymond  J.  Worley  has  left  Du- 
quesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  to  go 
into  defense  work.  He  is  with  the  Samuel 
lones  Jr.  Agency  in  Pueblo,  Colorado. 

Dr.  Worley  has  been  director  of  the 
School  of  Commercial  Education  at  Du- 
tjuesne  since  1932.  He  served  as  a  sergeant 
m  the  United  States  Army  during  the  first 
World  War. 


Reminder:  The  fourth  annual  interna¬ 
tional  Artistic  Typewriting  Contest 
closes  April  15.  For  complete  information, 
write  to  Julius  Nelson,  Windber  High 
School,  Windber,  Pennsylvania.  This  con¬ 
test  is  open  to  anyone,  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

MISS  Kathrine  Wilkey  has  joined  the 
staff  of  State  Teachers  College,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  teacher  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  of  which 
G.  G.  Hill  is  director.  Miss  Wilkey  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lyle  O.  Willhite,  who  resigned  to 
become  a  field  representative  for  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company. 

Miss  Wilkey  has  degrees  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chattanooga  and  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  She  also  has  a  diploma  in  music  from 
the  University  of  Chattanooga.  She  former¬ 
ly  taught  in  Chattanooga  High  School  and 
in  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Car¬ 
olina,  and  has  been  a  secretary  in  a  law  office. 

Murray  Banks  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  co-ordinator  and  supervisor  of 
distributive  education  for  the  public  schools 
of  Millville,  New  Jersey.  He  formerly 
taught  at  Hawthorne  (New  Jersey)  High 
School  and  at  the  Merchants  and  Bankers’ 
Business  and  Secretarial  School,  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  Banks  has  a  master’s  degree  from 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
is  working  toward  his  doctorate  at  New 
York  University.  TXiring  the  past  summer 
session,  he  was  a  research  fellow  at  the  In¬ 
stitute  for  Consumer  Education,  Stephens 
College,  Columbia,  Missouri. 


Kathrine  Wilkey  Murray  Banks 
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LLOYD  L.  JONES 

Director  of  Research 
Gregg  Publishing  Company 

The  muddy  waters  of  business  education 
for  rural  youth  may  be  cleared  by  an 
examination  of  the  few  rather  simple  sta¬ 
tistics.  In  the  United  States  today  there 
are  eleven  million  young  people  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-four  who  live 
on  farms  and  in  villages.  Rural  communi¬ 
ties  have  always  had  more  children  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  population  than  have  cities 
or  towns. 

The  problem  of  employment  for  these 
young  people  has  been  exceedingly  acute. 
On  American  farms,  machinery  and  modern 
methods  have  reduced  the  number  of  people 
needed  to  produce  food  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  Because  of  this  situation,  young  men 
and  young  women  from  the  rural  communi¬ 
ties  will  continue  to  migrate  to  the  cities. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  even  if 
every  farmer  and  every'  farmer’s  wife  were 
to  retire  today,  and  if  each  couple  were  sup¬ 
planted  by  a  boy  and  a  girl,  half  the  farm 
young  people  of  the  country  would  still  have 


to  quit  agriculture  and  find  employment  in 
other  fields. 

Such  a  surplus  of  young  people  would 
have  to  follow  nonagricultural  pursuits.  Even 
those  who  remain  on  the  farm  often  have 
to  supplement  the  farm  income  with  the  un¬ 
certain  and  irregular  incomes  from  gas  sta¬ 
tions,  lunch  stands,  roadside  markets,  sum¬ 
mer  boarders,  tourist  cabins,  and  the  canning 
of  surplus  garden  products  and  fruits. 

Guidance  for  Farm  Youth 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  relatively  little  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  young  people  of  farms  and 
villages,  most  of  the  graduates  and  dropouts 
from  high  school  drift  to  the  towns,  count)' 
seats,  and  big  cities  without  any  idea  of  how 
they  are  going  to  make  a  living. 

Some  agricultural  enthusiasts  have  won¬ 
dered  how  pink-cheeked  farm  girls  can  be 
satisfied  to  work  in  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
sweatshops  of  the  big  cities.  Rural  poets 
have  lamented  the  decay  of  ambition  in  the 
farm  boys  and  have  decried  the  passing  of 
the  farmer  boy  to  the  dust  and  smoke  and 
noise  of  a  great  city. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of 
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these  young  people  have  no  choice — they 
simply  must  leave  the  farm  in  order  to  make 
a  living.  The  Institute  for  Rural  Youth 
Guidance  brought  out,  early  in  1941,  some 
of  the  questions  that  face  the  people  re¬ 
sponsible  for  rural  education; 

1.  What  shall  be  the  vocational  training  for 
the  farm  boys  and  girls  who  expect  to  remain  on 
the  farm? 

2.  What  kind  of  training  shall  be  offered  for 
those  who  enter  nonagricultural  pursuits? 

3.  What  can  be  done  in  preparing  the  youth 
for  occupational  adjustments  and  the  problems 
of  migration? 

4.  What  changes  are  being  brought  about  by 
the  program  of  national  defense? 

Occupational  Intelligence 

When  boys  and  girls  are  in  the  rural 
high  school,  no  one  knows  precisely  which 
of  them  will  remain  upon  the  farms  and 
which  will  have  to  go  elsewhere  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood.  The  problem  of  guidance,  then,  must 
emphasize  occupational  intelligence,  because 
the  adjustments  of  rural  youth  coming  to  the 
city  are  much  more  serious  than  the  occu¬ 
pational  adjustments  of  city-born  boys  and 
girls  who  are  preparing  for  jobs  in  the  city 
where  they  already  live. 

A  guidance  program  is  very  necessary — 
not  a  one-semester  course  in  occupational 
facts  or  vocational  civics,  which  gives  a  little 
information  about  hundreds  of  jobs  without 
pointing  out  the  typical  tasks  and  necessary 
qualifications,  requirements,  and  duties  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  them.  The  needed  program  is 
much  broader. 

Many  of  the  rural  schools  are  offering 
general  science,  general  mathematics,  gen¬ 
eral  social  studies,  general  art,  general  home 
economics.  Why  is  general  business  so  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  ? 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  many 
rural  schools  do  not  offer  much  training  in 
home  economics  and  vocational  agriculture, 
let  alone  adequate  opportunities  for  guid¬ 
ance  and  exploration  in  other  fields.  Some¬ 
times  the  only  contacts  that  rural  boys  and 
girls  have  with  the  world  outside  their  im¬ 
mediate  community  is  through  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
and  the  4-H  Clubs. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  of  rural  edu¬ 


cation  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  merging 
of  many  rural  school  districts  into  consoli¬ 
dated  rural  schools — where  conditions,  roads, 
and  money  permit.  The  employment  of 
traveling  teachers  and  the  opportunities 
offered  in  correspondence  courses  have 
opened  up  a  new  vista  for  many  young 
people. 

Vocational  Agricultural  Training 

As  rural  schools  improve  and  merge  by 
consolidations,  instruction  in  vocational  agri¬ 
culture  and  home  economics  will  improve. 
Considerable  money  has  been  spent  and  will 
continue  to  be  spent  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  for 
such  instruction.  The  increased  activities  of 
county  farm  agents  and  the  continuing  super¬ 
vision  of  farms  by  the  Federal  Government 
will  do  much  to  improve  the  activities  of 
farm  boys  and  girls.  They  can  be  made  to 
see  that  by  improved  methods  of  farming 
they  can  do  even  better  than  their  mothers 
and  fathers. 

Training  for  Nonagricultural  Pursuits 

Although  more  than  half  the  boys  and 
girls  in  rural  communities  will  leave  the 
farm,  the  country  is  not  awake  to  the  fact 
that  the  rural  schools  simply  drop  this  great 
army  of  young  people  and  they  can  sink 
or  swim  so  far  as  society  is  concerned.  A 
very  few  rural  boys  and  girls  get  some  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  N.Y.A.  and  the  C.C.C. ; 
however,  as  our  country  develops  a  more 
widespread  defense  program,  many  special 
classes  in  vocational  training  are  being  set 
up  in  a  relatively  few  designated  places. 
The  vocational  work  for  boys,  limited  though 
it  is,  seems  to  offer  immediate  employment; 
but  the  vocational  instruction  for  girls  seems 
to  hold  out  little  prospect  of  immediate  jobs. 

Instruction  in  Social-Business  Education 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  best  and 
quickest  means  of  enlightening  rural  boys 
and  girls  about  work  in  towns  and  in  cities 
is  through  social-business  education.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  knowledge  of  such  topics  as  bank¬ 
ing,  finance,  family  budgets,  insurance, 
transportation,  communication,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  advertising,  conservation,  business  law. 
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government  at  work  with  business,  business 
organization,  employment,  and  further  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  will  open  up  many 
possibilities  for  boys  and  girls  and  help 
them  to  facilitate  their  adjustments  to  city' 
life.  Since  foreign  immigration  has  stopped, 
rural  youth  has  now  become  a  source  of 
potential  workers  in  industry  and  business 
offices. 

Such  subjects  as  introduction  to  business, 
consumer  goods,  and  functions  of  business 
will  help  boys  and  girls  to  make  their  own 
personal  adjustments  to  city  life  as  well  as 
open  up  the  field  for  business  working.  I 
have  always  felt  that  rural  schools  have  been 
justified  in  offering  shorthand,  typewriting, 
and  bookkeeping  to  boys  and  girls  because 
these  subjects,  more  than  any  others,  help  to 
interpret  city  working  and  give  a  better 
foundation  for  vocational  and  occupational 
adjustment  than  anything  else.  At  least, 
the  commercial  teacher  is  better  equipped 
to  explain  urban  life  and  urban  working 
than  any  other  teacher. 

Training  for  Those  Who  Will  Migrate 

Education  ought  to  give  boys  and  girls 
a  sampling  of  the  most  worth-while  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  race.  It  is  impossible  for  boys 
and  girls  in  any  community  to  decide  what 
specialized  subjects  to  take  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years  unless  they  have  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  investigate  the  great  fields 
of  life  activities.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
exploration  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  so  that  boys  and  girls  can  discover 
whether  they  can  obtain  specific  skills  in 
routines;  but  we  certainly  can  give  boys 
and  girls  a  more  adequate  idea  of  what  the 
great  fields  of  life  activities  have  to  offer 
to  them. 

Through  the  introduction  -  to  -  business 
course,  the  rural  boys  and  girls  can  be 
cautioned  not  to  move  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  in  an  aimless  manner.  They  can 
gather  a  great  deal  of  information  about 
city  life,  the  cost  of  living,  the  chances  for 
employmenr,  and  the  danger  for  those  who 
go  to  the  city  either  unprepared  or  un¬ 
acquainted. 

It  is  the  teacher  of  business  who  first  de¬ 
veloped  courses  in  selling.  Commercial  edu¬ 


cation  has  something  to  sell  to  all  boys  and 
girls:  (1)  a  knowledge  of  businesslike  liv¬ 
ing,  and  (2)  skills  in  businesslike  working. 
Introduction  to  business  in  one  or  two 
semesters  may  be  given  profitably  to  rural 
boys  and  girls.  It  w'ill  open  up  the  field 
of  business  activity  in  rural  communities  and 
will  give  at  least  half  their  number  the 
necessary  acquaintance  wdth  the  business  life 
of  urban  communities.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  help  them  to  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  business  problems  that  confront  the 
farmer.  Farmers  buy  from  and  sell  to 
agents,  buyers,  and  representatives  of  large 
business  houses.  In  that  respect  they  are 
doing  business  as  it  is  transacted  in  large 
places. 

At  least  one  year  of  shorthand  (two  years 
is  more  desirable)  and  typing  should  be 
offered,  so  that  girls,  especially,  and  boys 
will  have  some  specific  skills  when  they 
enter  large  town  or  city  life.  Bookkeeping 
of  a  general-record-keeping  and  a  personal- 
use  nature  should  be  offered  because  records 
are  necessary  for  the  farm  and  for  the  in¬ 
dividual;  and  the  same  kind  of  records  may 
be  expanded  and  made  useful  in  a  business. 
Consumer  economics  or  functions  of  business 
should  be  offered  because  no  one  can  be  a 
good  citizen  and  make  his  occupational  ad¬ 
justments  without  knowing  something  about 
the  American  economy — the  outgrowth  of 
the  American  system  of  business. 

Our  responsibilities  in  business  education 
are  great,  and  we  can  be  thankful  that  we 
have  something  in  social-business  education 
to  offer  to  all  boys  and  girls  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  and  something  specific  and  vocation¬ 
al  to  offer  to  the  unselected  one-half  of  them 
who  will  enter  nonagricultural  pursuits. 

Some  Important  February 
Meetings 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association, 
Fairmont  and  Mark  Hopkins  Hotels,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  February  18-20. 

American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  St. 
Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  February  20-21. 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
San  Francisco,  February  21-26. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  Los 
Angeles,  February  26-28. 
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Let’s  Be  Critical 
About  Research 


PAUL  M. 
I'URSE 


INCREASING  stress  has  been  placed,  in 
i  recent  years,  upon  the  desirability  and 
importance  of  acquainting  teachers  with  sta¬ 
tistical  methods  and  procedures  in  educa¬ 
tional  measurement.  The  value  of  this  type 
of  training  is  so  generally  accepted  that 
virtually  every  teacher-training  institution 
prescribes  courses  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  educational  measurement  and  emphasizes 
in  various  ways  the  necessity  for  adequate 
research  in  solving  educational  problems 
ind  the  value  of  this  research  in  contributing 
to  individual  professional  growth  and  to 
general  educational  progress. 

Such  strides  have  been  taken  in  this  di¬ 
rection  that  the  teacher  who  does  not  have  a 
working  knowledge  of  common  statistical 
terms  and  techniques  is  truly  handicapped 
or  deprived  of  much  of  his  potential  service. 
What  is  even  more  important,  he  is  deprived 
of  a  capacity  for  interpreting  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  statistically  determined  experimental  re¬ 
sults. 

One  Kind  of  ** Research” 

In  spite  of  this  emphasis,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  lay  teachers  do  not  seem  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  this  part  of  their 
training.  This  seems  to  be  evidenced  by 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  significant  re¬ 
search  on  the  part  of  classroom  teachers  and 
by  their  lack  of  published  professional  re¬ 
action  to,  or  critical  evaluation  of,  reported 
experimental  findings.  Possibly  because  of 
this  apparent  apathy,  much  is  published  un¬ 
der  the  caption  of  "research”  that  not  only 
makes  no  worth-while  contribution  to  the 
accumulated  learning  in  the  field  but  may, 
m  many  cases,  work  positive  harm. 

One  sample  of  this  kind  of  research  ap¬ 


peared  recently'  in  which  the  investigator 
reported  a  correlation  of  .22  between  I.  Q. 
and  first-semester  shorthand  marks  and  con¬ 
cluded  from  that  fact  that  "perhaps  stenog¬ 
raphers  do  not  have  to  be  smart  after  all.” 
The  study  was  intended  to  determine  the 
comparative  predictive  power  of  the  I.  Q. 
and  certain  other  measures  for  shorthand 
success. 

Obviously,  the  most  direct  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  intelligence  of  stenographers  is  to 
administer  valid  intelligence  tests  to  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  number  of  stenographers,  ade¬ 
quately  sampled  as  to  age,  experience,  train¬ 
ing,  type  of  employment,  etc.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  intelligence  of  stenographers 
in  general  is  in  any  way  related  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  or  achievement  of  a  first-semester 
high  school  group  in  shorthand. 

In  addition  to  this  misstatement,  other 
considerations  make  such  studies  of  question¬ 
able  professional  merit.  In  the  first  place, 
for  at  least  fifteen  years  experimental  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  accumulated  to  show  the 
general  inadequacy  of  the  I.Q.  as  a  single 
predictive  instrument  for  shorthand  learn¬ 
ing.  Much  of  this  evidence  has  been  the  re¬ 
sult  of  M.A.  researches  conducted  under  the 
sponsorship  of  universities  that  insured  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate  experimental  controls  and 
techniques. 

To  repeat  similar  studies  with  compara¬ 
tively  small  numbers  of  cases  can  make  no 
material  contribution,  regardless  of  results. 
The  investigators’  efforts  might  much  more 
profitably  have  been  turned  to  other  com¬ 
paratively  unexplored  possibilities  in  tha‘ 
field. 

In  the  second  place,  teachers’  marks  at  the 
end  of  one  semester  can  hardly  be  a  valid 

'  "Indices  to  Mastery  in  Business  Courses.  ’ 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  March,  1941. 
page  13. 
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measure  of  stenographic  success.  Since 
transcribing  skill  is  the  ultimate  end  ot 
shorthand,  and  since  such  skill  cannot  be 
intensively  taught  much  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  study,  the  inadequacy  of 
first-semester  marks  as  a  criterion  of  short¬ 
hand  achievement  should  be  obvious. 

In  the  third  place,  the  general  conclusion 
that  stenographers  "need  not  be  so  intelli¬ 
gent”  is  not  only  entirely  unwarranted  from 
the  data  presented  but  is  in  direct  opposition 
to  some  fairly  authoritative  findings  along 
that  line, 

I'or  example.  Fryer  found  in  a  study  of 
ninety-six  occupations,  with  data  from  army 
intelligence  files,  that  stenographers  (and 
typists)  ranked  twelfth  in  intelligence.  Of 
course,  no  intensive  study  is  required  to 
show  that  some  stenographers  need  not  be 
too  intelligent — neither  do  some  teachers, 
lawyers,  and  doctors. 

Teachers,  Berrare! 

Another  sample  of  unscientific  reporting 
of  experimental  findings  occurs  in  the  report 
of  an  investigator  w'ho  secured  the  practi¬ 
cally  unheard-of  correlation  of  ,80  between 
certain  aptitude  measures  and  shorthand 
achievement.  No  mention  was  made  of  the 
number  of  cases  involved.  Upon  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  developed  that  the  results  were  based 
on  a  single  class  of  twenty  or  thirty  pupils. 

Unless  a  lay  teacher  interested  in  the 
problem  is  aware  of  the  extremely  high 
error  probability  in  such  limited  samplings 
and  is  careful  to  inquire  into  this  phase  of 
the  experiment  before  accepting  the  validity 
of  the  proposed  aptitude  measures,  the  pos¬ 
sible  harm  that  might  result  is  obvous. 

One  more  recent  example:  An  article 
reviewing  the  apparently  discouraging  find¬ 
ings  of  certain  experimental  studies  in  short¬ 
hand  prognosis  indirectly  attributes  to  Hull, 
eminent  authority  on  aptitude  testing,  the 
belief  that  no  successful  aptitude  test  can 
be  found,®  The  ring  of  finality  that  such 
a  statement  carries  certainly  deserves  that 
its  exact  source  be  cited,  but  no  such  cita¬ 
tion  appeared  in  the  article, 

*  D,  Fryer,  "Occupational  Intelligence  Stand¬ 
ards,”  School  and  Society,  September  2,  1922, 


P.  L,  TURSE  is  chairman  of  the  Commercial 
Department  of  the  Peekskill  (New  York) 
Sienior  High  School.  His  degrees  are  from 
Indiana  (Pennsylvania')  State  Teachers  College 
and  New  York  University.  Mr.  Turse  has  pub¬ 
lished  many  articles,  is  author  of  a  stenographic- 
achievement  test,  and  co-author  of  a  shorthand 
aptitude  test.  He  formerly  taught  in  Hazleton, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  principal  of  the  Office 
Training  School,  Jeannette.  Pennsylvania.  He 
is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  and  his  hobby  is 
penmanship. 


Being  interested  in  shorthand  prognosis,  i 
I  took  the  trouble  to  investigate,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  a  personal  letter  is  now'  in  my  files 
from  Professor  Hull  stating  that  he  never 
did  publish  such  a  statement  and  that  it  did  ^ 
not  and  does  not  now  reflect  his  opinion  j 
on  the  matter  of  aptitude  testing. 

It  is  obvious  how  such  misstatements  of 
authority,  however  innocent,  can  warp  the 
opinions  and  affect  the  practices  of  unwar)-, 
unsuspecting,  or  uninformed  readers. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  not  even  necessary 
to  read  the  reported  "research”  experiment. 

A  glance  at  the  title  frequently  indicates 
the  limited  scope  and  probable  meagerness 
of  the  contribution,  if  any,  resulting  from 
the  study. 

Whose  Responsibility  Is  It? 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
all  research  should  employ  highly  specialized 
techniques  or  make  major  contributions. 
There  are  always  circumstances  that  limit 
the  scope  and  possible  contribution  of  many 
worth-while  studies.  Research  is  not  to  be 
discouraged  merely  because  of  limited  scope  j 
or  menial  treatment  of  the  problem.  It  does 
seem  reasonable,  however,  to  expect  that 
studies  that  are  reported  in  professional 
journals  should  show  evidence  of  competent 
setup  and  treatment,  cautious  and  valid  con¬ 
clusions,  properly  indicated  sources  of  quoted 
statements,  and  other  important  details  of 
proper  experimental  procedure. 

Where  does  the  responsibility  lie  for 
remedying  this  condition  ?  It  seems  to  me 

®  "A  Commercial  Teacher  Looks  at  Prognosis," 
The  Business  Education  W'orld,  December,  1940; 
January,  1941.  The  reference  is  to  Clark  L.  Hull, 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Yale  University,  author 
of  Aptitude  Testing  (World  Book  Company). 
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that  it  is  chiefly  the  bi-lateral  responsibility 
of  teacher-training  institutions  and  of  editors 
and  publishers  of  professional  business-edu¬ 
cation  journals.  The  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  would  do  well  to  give  more  training 
in  the  critical  evaluation  of  published  find¬ 
ings  that  determine  or  influence  educational 
theory’  and  practice. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  number  need 
intensive  training  in  statistical  techniques. 
Those  with  the  curiosity,  persistence,  and 
desire  to  seek  facts  can  profitably  secure  the 
necessary  training  when  the  need  arises. 

But  practically  all  teachers  will  be  direct 
or  indirect  "consumers”  of  research;  and 
'  it  is,  therefore,  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
I  profession  that  all  be  trained  to  evaluate 
printed  material  of  this  nature  that  directly 
or  indirectly  affects  the  kind  and  quality  of 
teaching  methods. 

It  should  also  be  the  responsibility  of 
I  editors  and  publishers  of  business-education 
journals  to  set  higher  standards  for  accepted 
manuscripts  that  purport  to  shed  experi¬ 
mental  light  on  controversial  issues.  Re¬ 
search  findings  should  not  receive  published 
publicity  unless  the  manuscript  gives  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  experiment  is  of  sufficient 
scope,  the  controls  and  techniques  reasonably 
accurate,  and  the  conclusions  consistent  with 
the  findings,  or  that  other  necessary  features 
are  present  which  classify  the  study  as  hav¬ 
ing  reasonable  professional  merit. 

A  teaching  laity,  alert,  critical,  and  in¬ 
formed  regarding  this  essential  aspect  of 
their  training,  can  do  much  to  discourage  the 
i  publication  of  the  kind  of  research  that  can 
offer  nothing  but  possible  detriment  to  the 
profession. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

Hugo  W.  Peterson  has  been  promoted 
to  head  the  Commercial  Department  of 
West  High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois,  succeed¬ 
ing  Allan  Laflin. 

Mr.  Peterson,  who  has  been  an  instructor 
in  West  High  School,  will  be  comptroller  of 
accounts  as  well  as  head  of  the  Commercial 
Department.  He  has  degrees  from  White- 
water  (Wisconsin)  State  Teachers  College 
and  Northwestern  University. 


Pi  Omega  Pi  Now  at  N.  Y.  U. 

HE  FIFTY-FIRST  CHAPTER  OF  Pi  Omega 
Pi,  to  be  known  as  the  Beta  Delta 
chapter,  was  organized  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  on  November  26,  1941.  Miss  Estelle 
Popham  (Epsilon  chapter,  University  of 
Iowa),  Albert  C.  Fries  (Theta  chapter,  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Normal  University),  and  Harold 
M.  Perry  (Epsilon  chapter,  University  of 
Iowa)  assisted  in  installing  the  new  chapter. 

Eleven  students  were  initiated  as  charter 
members  of  this  honorary  undergraduate 
business-education  fraternity.  In  addition. 
Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne, 
Dr.  Helen  I.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Lempi  Talven- 
saari,  and  Dr.  Maye  Hylton,  of  the  New 
York  University  faculty,  became  honorary 
members  of  Beta  Delta  chapter.  Dr.  Tonne 
is  sponsor  of  the  chapter. — Albert  C.  Vries, 
B.E.W^.  Sews  Correspondent. 

Ehrenhardt-Himmelbauer 

MISS  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  popular  in¬ 
structor  in  the  commerce  department 
at  Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre 
Haute,  was  recently  married  to  George  Him- 
melbauer,  manager  of  the  Royal  Typewriter 
Agency  of  Terre  Haute. 

She  will  continue  teaching  for  the  present 
and  w  ill  use  her  maiden  name  professionally. 

Miss  Ehrenhardt  is  a  well-known  con¬ 
tributor  to  professional  journals  and  active 
in  national  business  education  associations. 


“An  interoffice  memo  from  the  bookkeeper,  sir 
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A  Student  Broadcast 

The  president  of  the  Ithaca 
Radio  Workshop  and  four 
group  leaders  carry  on  a  panel 
discussion  broadcast.  W. 
Robert  Farnsworth,  announc¬ 
er,  is  using  a  cardioid  micro¬ 
phone.  An  eight-ball  non- 
directional  spherical  micro¬ 
phone  is  in  use  by  the  student 
group,  consisting  of  Irma  Mol- 
ner;  Elizabeth  Pearson;  Paul 
Mclsaac,  president  of  the 
Workshop;  Ray  Shepherd; 
and  Rosemary  Bliss. 


Getting  Radio  Publicity 

O 

For  a  Placement  Bureau 


\V.  ROBERT  FARNSWORTH 

Director  of  Commerce  and  Placement 
Ithaca  (Sew  York)  Public  Schools 

T  NTERVIEWS,  plays,  and  occupational 
F  information  comprise  the  radio  series' 
used  to  publicize  the  placement  service  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Ithaca  (New  York)  schools. 
Here  is  one  of  the  plays  in  the  series,  which 
was  presented  over  Station  WHCU. 
Telephone  bell,  first  ring. 

Secretary.  Good  afternoon,  Placement 
Bureau.  Yes  ...  a  girl  to  clerk  during  the 
holidays?  We’ll  do  our  best  to  find  her 
for  you.  (Telephone  bell,  second  ring.) 
Good  afternoon,  Placement  Bureau.  Mr. 
Farnsworth?  Certainly — just  a  moment. 
Sound  of  receiver  being  lifted. 
Farnsworth.  Mr.  Farnsworth  speaking. 
Oh,  hello,  Jim.  Sure,  be  glad  to.  You  w'ant 
a  young  man  .  .  .  shipping  clerk  ...  I  see 
...  18  to  25,  must  (start  fading)  be  accu¬ 
rate,  good  school  record,  t\\’0  years  book- 

*  Described  in  "How  Business  Education  Uses 
Radio  in  the  Ithaca  Schools,”  W.  Robert  Farns¬ 
worth  and  M.  Asenath  Van  Buren,  The  Business 
Education  World,  November,  1941,  page  250. 


keeping  (fade  out),  good  in  math,  fairly 
strong.  .  . 

Announcer.  And  so  we  bring  our  lis¬ 
teners  the  Youth  Service  Hour,  a  job  clinic 
of  the  air,  a  program  both  interesting  and 
helpful,  brought  to  you  each  week  at  this 
same  time  and  sponsored  by  the  Ithaca 
Board  of  Education,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Farnsworth.  (Music  con/pletely 
cut.)  Keep  tuned  to  this  program — we  have 
some  interesting  information  concerning 
the  Ithaca  job  market,  also  a  special  an¬ 
nouncement  telling  you  how  you  can  win 
five  dollars.  Be  sure  to  listen!  (Music  up 
and  out — Gilbert  and  Sullivan.) 

Farnsworth.  How  do  you  like  our  new 
theme?  The  Ithaca  Public  Schools  Placement 
Bureau  helps  many  people  get  jobs.  This 
past  week,  among  the  people  placed  through 
our  bureau  were  sales  girls,  clerical  workers, 
stenographers,  and  one  industrial  machine 
operator.  Most  people  have  something  to 
sell — we  are  willing  and  ready  to  help  the 
job  seeker  sell  his  particular  ability  or  skill. 
If  you  want  us  to  help  you,  register  with 
us  at  the  High  School  Placement  Bureau. 
Later,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  jobs 
are  now  open.  Be  sure  to  listen! 
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Musii  up  fii'e  seconds,  then  under  for 
•ollowing  speech. 

And  now  let’s  take  a  look  at  our  youn^ 
hero,  Bill,  who,  as  you  know,  obtained  a 
job  in  a  grocery  store  last  week  to  escape 
the  misery  of  debtor’s  prison.  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  manager,  has  found  him  to  be  a  willing, 
thougn  r.ather  inexperienced,  helper.  We 
do  not  find,  however,  that  lack  of  experience 
deters  Bill  at  all.  His  chief  asset  (or  shall 
we  say  liability?)  is  his  imagination.  All  the 
folks  who  know  the  true  William  are  watch¬ 
ing  this  latest  enterprise  with  crossed  fingers 
and  bated  breath.  Mr.  Johnson — a  slightly 
nettled  Mr.  Johnson,  we  would  add — is 
speaking  as  our  scene  opens. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Now,  Bill,  outside  of  a 
few  minor  errors,  such  as  smashing  the 
spinach  down  in  the  bags  until  it  looked 
as  though  it  had  been  laid  low'  by  a  tractor; 
putting  Mrs.  Grant’s  groceries  in  the  bag 
with  the  eggs  on  the  bottom  (we  heard 
from  Mrs.  Grant  later,  by  the  way);  and 
arranging  the  canned  food  display  so  that 
it  closely  resembled  the  Leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  you  didn’t  have  such  a  bad  day  yes¬ 
terday.  I  might  also  add  that  every  time 
you  weighed  out  five  and  half  pounds  of 
sugar  for  five  pounds,  our  profit  went  right 
out  the  door  with  the  customer,  and  even 
though  it  may  not  seem  broadminded  of  us, 
we  are  still  in  business  to  make  a  profit — 
such  as  it  might  be.  Remember,  no  profit, 
no  salary. 

Bill.  Sure  Mr.  Johnson,  I  catch  on.  And 
I’ll  get  busy  at  straightening  up  that  dis¬ 
play  right  away.  I  know  we’ll  make  a  good 
big  profit  today.  I  can  feel  it  in  my  bones. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  that  certainly  sets 
my  mind  at  rest.  I  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Van  Dorn.  Oh,  good  morning  Mr. 
Johnson.  Isn’t  this  just  a  lovely  morning, 
and  aren’t  you  just  bubbling  over  with  the 
Christmas  spirit?  It’s  absolutely  thrilling. 
I  .  .  . 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  it’s  sure  a  great  sea¬ 
son.  Here,  Bill,  you  take  care  of  Mrs.  Van 
Dorn. 

Mrs.  Van  Dorn.  Oh,  you’re  a  new  boy. 
Maybe  you’re  the  one  who  sent  up  red 
pepper  instead  of  paprika  with  my  order 
;  esterday.  My  husband  was  pretty  hot  about 


it  after  I  sprinkled  some  on  tne  salad.  Well, 
anyway,  it’s  nice  of  Mr.  Johnson  to  give  you 
a  job.  I  suppose  you’re  earning  money  for 
Christmas  presents  for  all  your  little  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters.  Isn’t  that  sweet  of  you? 
Well,  now,  let  me  see,  what  was  it  I  came 
in  for?  Where  is  that  list?  I  never  can  find 
anything  in  this  bag.  Here,  no,  that’s  last 
week’s  grocery  list.  Oh,  here  it  is,  right 
down  at  the  bottom  of  everything.  I  want  a 
bottle  of  vinegar,  the  nice  sour  kind;  some 
celery.  No,  that’s  so  stringy;  it’ll  get  in  my 
bridge  work  (start  fading).  Carrots,  flour.  .  . 

Bill.  Eleven,  twelve,  fourteen,  no,  I 
mean  thirteen.  Thirteen  items,  Mrs.  Van 
Dorn.  Is  this  on  your  account?  O.  K. 
We’ll  have  them  sent  right  up. 

Mrs.  Van  Dorn.  All  righty.  Bob — er — 
no — Bill.  You’re  a  lovely  boy,  but  you 
know  you  could  improve  your  writing. 
Your  figures  are  simply  atrocious,  really 
worse  than  mine,  and  they’re  pretty  bad, 
my  husband  always  says  when  he  balances 
my  checkbook.  Well,  good-by.  Bob.  You’ll 
be  sure  my  order  comes  right  up. 

Bill  (under  his  breath).  I  sure  will.  I’m 
such  a  lovely  boy — wish  I’d  bitten  her. 
Fourteen,  nineteen,  twenty-five,  thirty-five — - 
my  figures  are  atrocious,  are  they?  Well,  I 
can  still  read  them.  Thirty-five  (repeating) 
thirty-five,  what’s  that,  a  tw'o  or  a  five? — oh, 
five,  I  guess,  yeah,  a  five— forty,  forty-five. 
Total,  four  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents.  I’ll 
pcit  that  in  good  big  figures. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  Bill,  did  you  get 
along  all  right  with  Mrs.  Van  Dorn? 

Bill.  Yeah,  I  guess  so;  but  golly,  Mr. 
Johnson,  are  all  women  customers  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  One  thing  you’ll  have  to 
learn.  Bill,  is  that  satisfied  customers  are 
your  best  advertisement,  no  matter  how  they 
rile  you.  Oh,  hello.  Jack,  how'  are  you? 

Jack.  O.  K.  Mr.  Johnson.  Say,  that’s  a 
swell  offer  you’re  making. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Offer?  What  do  you 
mean,  offer? 

Jack.  Why,  the  chocolate  candy,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Hey,  what  is  this?  I  don’t 
know  what  you’re  talking  about. 

Bill.  I  guess  he  means  the  free  chocolate 
bars  for  any  purchase  over  fifty  cents. 
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Mr,  Johnson.  The  free — say,  what  is 
this  anyway? 

Bill.  Well — er — Mr.  Johnson,  I  thought 
business  needed  pepping  up  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Johnson.  So  you  thought  you’d  do 
.i  little  of  the  pepping,  eh? 

Hill.  Well,  I  kind  of  figured  that  the 
kids  around  here  might  talk  their  mothers 
into  buying  more  groceries  if  we  could 
make  it  worth  their  while. 

Mr.  Johnson.  So  you  just  made  a  big 
free  offer,  eh.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  the  course  of  our  conversation 
a  short  while  ago,  the  little  matter  of  profit. 
Of  course,  a  five-cent  chocolate  bar  given 
for  every  fifty-cent  purchase  may  not  seem  a 
great  deal  to  you.  But  figure  it  out.  I’ll 
talk  to  you  later. 

Bill.  Five  cents  out  of  fifty  cents.  Let’s 
see,  how  much  is  that? 

Jack.  Can’t  you  figure  that  out?  Heck  I 
don’t  see  how  you  ever  got  this  job. 

Bill.  Sure  I  can  figure  it  out.  Where’s 
that  pencil  and  paper — five  cents  out  of 
fifty  cents.  What  do  you  do.  Jack,  multiply? 
Or  do  you  subtract  it  and  then  divide? 

Jack.  Neither  one,  stupid,  you  put  five 
cents  over  fifty  cents.  That  makes  five  fifti¬ 
eths  or  one  tenth,  and  that  equals — that 
equals — Oh,  golly,  I  gotta  be  going.  I  came 
in  here  to  get  something  for  my  mother. 
I’m  supposed  to  rush  it  right  back  to  her. 
What  was  it,  now?  She’s  making  cookies. 
Flour — sugar — molasses — no,  they’re  coco¬ 
nut  cookies.  What  else  do  you  need  in 
coconut  cookies?  Oh,  yeah,  coconut;  some 
coconut.  Bill — coupla  pounds,  I  guess. 

Bill.  Hey,  Jack,  I  think  I’ve  got  it.  One- 
tenth  equals  10  per  cent,  doesn’t  it?  That 
would  mean  we’d  have  to  get  more  than 
10  per  cent  profit  on  everything  we  sell, 
’cause  Mr.  Johnson  says  my  salary  has  to 
come  out  of  profits,  and  I  guess  he’d  have  to 
pay  rent  and  buy  coal  and  things.  Maybe 
we’d  just  better  give  a  big  prize  when  cus¬ 
tomers  have  brought  around  fifty  dollars’ 
(start  jading)  worth  of  goods.  Something 
awful  nice,  like  a  bicycle.  What  d’ya  think  ? 
(Up  for  next  speech) 

Mr.  Farnsworth.  I’m  almost  afraid  to 
look  ahead.  I  certainly  hope  Bill  isn’t  going 
to  be  back  in  my  office  looking  for  another 


job  next  week.  Perhaps  experience  will  be 
his  great  teacher.  (Pause)  Our  guest  this 
afternoon  is  Mr.  Berry',  manager  of  the  local 
office  of  the  New  York  State  Employment 
Service.  1  have  asked  Mr.  Berry  if  he  would 
mind  answering  a  question  or  two  concern¬ 
ing  the  problems  faced  by  youth  today. 

(Interiiew  with  yllr.  Berry) 

'I'hank  you  very'  much,  Mr.  Berry.  I  am 
sure  you  have  given  an  important  bit  of  ad¬ 
vice  to  Ithaca’s  young  people.  And  now  for 
some  of  the  jobs  that  are  open— as  time 
w'ill  permit. 

Wanted,  a  good  secretary.  One  who  can 
take  dictation  and  read  it  back  as  from  the 
printed  page.  This  applicant  must  have  an 
unusually  good  personality  and  be  able  to 
take  care  of  complicated  customer  transac¬ 
tions  as  well  as  type  and  take  dictation  very 
rapidly.  If  you  feel  you  qualify  for  this 
position,  please  apply  at  the  High  School 
Placement  Bureau  tomorrow'.  Wanted,  boys 
interested  in  learning  the  mechanical  end 
of  aviation.  Wanted,  talented  or  skilled 
workers  in  every  field.  The  demand  for 
skilled,  unemployed  people  exceeds  the  sup¬ 
ply. 

4c  * 

Editor’s  Note:  We  quote  now  from  the 
article  referred* to  in  the  footnote  on  the 
first  page  of  this  article: 

"One  thing  that  we  aimed  not  to  do  w'as 
to  bore  the  public.  We  wanted  to  give  in¬ 
formation,  but  we  also  wanted  to  entertain. 
In  the  interv'iews,  talks,  and  plays,  we  tried 
to  capitalize  on  human  interest  and  on  hu¬ 
mor.’’ 

We  think  they  succeeded,  and  we  hope 
you  will  be  able  to  pattern  some  of  your 
own  scripts  on  this  tested  plan. 

MISS  Ray  Abrams,  principal  of  the  May- 
bin  School  for  Graduates,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  was  honored  as  "citizen  of  the  week’’ 
in  a  broadcast  over  Station  WWL  on  No¬ 
vember  3.  The  program  gave  briefly  the 
reasons  for  the  founding  of  the  Maybin 
School,  which  opened  its  doors  in  1935, 
and  told  of  the  fine  w'ork  the  school  has 
been  doing  ever  since  in  training  and  plac¬ 
ing  business  students. 
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General  Business  Quiz  No.  2 

DWRiHT  H.  DILLEY  - 

Cbjirnian,  Cofuniercial  DepJtttnenI,  This  is  the  second  business  quiz  by 

Durango  ( Colorado )  High  School  Dwight  Dilley.  The  B.E.W.  wants 

your  list  of  questions,  too  —  hard 

enough  questions  to  interest  teachers. 


1.  On  a  counter  in  my  bank  is  a  name 
plate,  "Escrow  Department.’’  Does  this 
department  serve  (a)  those  who  wish  to 
buy  insurance,  (b)  those  who  buy  and  sell 
real  estate,  or  (c)  customers  who  wish  to 
open  new  accounts? 

2.  The  other  day  I  received  in  the  mail 
three  shirts  that  I  had  not  ordered  and  did 
not  need,  but  which  had  been  sent  to  me  by 
a  shirt  manufacturing  company  for  trial.  The 
price  of  the  merchandise  was  quoted  in  an 
accompanying  letter.  Though  the  shirts  were 
my  size,  I  threw  them  on  a  shelf  and  pur¬ 
posely  forgot  about  them. 

'I'wo  weeks  later  I  received  a  formal  bill 
for  these  shirts.  My  friend  Tom  advised 
that  if  I  didn’t  intend  to  pay  for  the  shirts 
I’d  better  pack  them  up  and  return  them. 
Dick  suggested  that  I  leave  the  shirts  on 
the  shelf  to  gather  dust,  and  just  ignore 
the  bill.  Harry  told  me  to  go  ahead  and 
wear  the  shirts  and  ignore  the  bill  anyway. 
Who  gave  me  the  best  advice? 

3.  I  wish  to  send  S250  to  my  brother, 
who  lives  in  a  distant  city.  One  of  the 
safest  ways  to  send  money  through  the  mail 
is  by  postal  money  order,  so  I  wrote  a  letter 
and  used  this  method.  When  my  brother 
received  my  letter,  it  contained  at  least  how 
many  postal  money  orders? 

4.  The  tax  rate  in  my  community  is  14.75 
mills.  I  own  some  property  here,  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $10,800.  What  is  the 
amount  of  my  property  tax  this  year? 

5.  To  help  prove  that  I  paid  a  certain  bill 
within  a  specified  discount  period,  I  am 
anxious  to  know  the  exact  date  that  a  check 
I  wrote  some  time  ago  was  paid  by  the  bank. 
How  may  I  obtain  this  information? 

6.  When  I  registered  at  a  winter  resort, 
the  hotel  clerk  asked  whether  I  wanted  the 
American  or  the  European  plan.  Since  I  ex- 


but  not  too  hard  for  wide-awake  stu¬ 
dents. 


pected  to  be  invited  out  for  most  of  my 
meals,  which  plan  did  I  select? 

7.  At  a  public  auction  recently,  I  made  a 
bid  on  a  certain  piece  of  furniture.  The 
auctioneer  heard  my  bid  and,  as  usual,  con¬ 
tinued  with  his  efforts  to  obtain  higher  bids. 
Suddenly  I  changed  my  mind  about  wanting 
this  furniture,  so  I  stopped  the  auctioneer 
and  said,  "I  withdraw  my  bid  of  $50.’’  Was 
1  acting  within  my  rights? 

8.  While  dictating  to  my  secretary  yester¬ 
day,  I  mentioned  that,  unlike  most  compan¬ 
ies,  Jones  and  Company  does  not  use  the 
ampersand  in  its  firm  name.  What  was  I 
talking  about? 

9.  For  several  years  I  held  a  clerical  po¬ 
sition  with  a  firm  located  in  one  of  our 
largest  American  cities.  Depressing  circum¬ 
stances  finally  necessitated  a  general  "lay¬ 
off’’  of  many  employees.  When  my  time 
came,  my  supervisor  called  me  into  his  of¬ 
fice  and  explained  why  he  had  to  dispense 
with  my  services.  He  said,  "I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  let  you  go,  but  if  I  can  ever  help 
you  get  located  elsewhere  let  me  know.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  try  to  find  something 
down  in  the  street.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give 
you  a  recommendation.’’  I  thanked  him, 
land  departed;  but  for  a  long  time  I  was 
puzzled  over  his  suggestion  that  I  find 
something  down  in  the  street.  What  did 
he  mean? 

10.  When  I  asked  the  new  office  boy 
whether  the  house  organ  had  been  delivered 
yet,  he  replied,  "I  haven’t  seen  it,  but  when 
it  does  come  I’d  sure  like  to  play  it.’’  Why 
did  I  smile? 


The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  found  on  pa);e  445 
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A  MONTHLY  SERVICE 


FOR  TEACHERS  OF  BOOKKEEPING,  BUSINESS 


MATHEMATICS  AND  COMMERCIAL  LAW 


MILTON  HRIGC^.S  and  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERC^ 


WH  quote  from  Vocational  Trends: 

"There  are  about  900,000  bookkeepers 
and  cashiers  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
almost  double  the  number  of  workers  in 
these  trades  in  1910.  In  other  words,  we 
have  more  bookkeepers  in  proportion  to  our 
population  than  we  did  in  1910.  However, 
bookkeeping  and  cashiering  have  not  risen 
so  swiftly  as  the  entire  clerical  field  of  which 
they  are  important  parts.  Clerical  workers 
as  a  whole  tripled  in  number  between  1910 
and  1940. 

More  Changes — More  Bookkeeping 

"The  boom  in  bookkeeping  jobs  has  been 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  women.  The 
number  of  men  bookkeepers  and  cashiers 
has  changed  hardly  at  all  in  the  last  30 
years,  while  women  have  risen  from  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  these  workers  to  a  large  majority'.  .  .  . 

"The  political  and  social  changes  of  re¬ 
cent  years  have  had  a  very  great  effect  upon 
the  bookkeeping  trade.  New  laws  have 
forced  business  concerns  to  keep  more 
elaborate  cost  records.  Fair  trade  regula¬ 
tions  have  increased  the  bookkeeping  burden. 
The  Wages  and  Hours  law  and  social  se¬ 
curity  legislation  have  added  much  to  the 
work  of  keeping  pay-roll  accounts.  Each 
year  brings  changes  in  the  income  tax — 
and  more  bookkeeping.” 
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The  monthly  bookkeeping  project 
by  Milton  Briggs,  which  appears  on  page 
406  of  this  issue,  is  designed  to  test  the 
student’s  knowledge  of  simple  financial 
statements.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  student  solutions. 

Names  of  the  November  contest  winners 
appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

All  your  bookkeeping  students  can  earn 
Certificates  of  Achievement  for  their  work 
with  the  projects  that  appear  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  and  in  pamphlet  form.  Address  The 
Awards  Department,  270  Madison  Avenue,  I 
New  York  City,  for  full  information  regard-  j 
ing  the  projects  and  awards  service.  j 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  said  in  a  recent  speech  before 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston:  "We  have 
been  talking  about  inflation  for  a  long  time 
as  if  it  were  a  threat  remote  from  our  daily 
lives.  It  is  a  distant  threat  no  longer.  We 
are  facing  it  now,  and  we  must  deal  with  it  j 
at  once.  We  must  decide  now,  this  year,  j 
we  in  Washington  and  you  in  the  country 
at  large,  whether  we  shall  have  the  common 
sense  and  determination  to  avoid  what  we 
went  through  twenty-five  years  ago.  .  .  • 

"I  can  give  you  only  this  pledge — that 
this  Administration  will  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  prevent  inflation.  But 
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Conducted  by 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  submit 
manuscripts  for  publication  in  this  de< 
partment.  The  editors  will  carefully  con¬ 
sider  any  pet  theory  you  may  have  re- 
{{arding  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping, 
business  law,  and  business  mathematics; 
lesson  plans  that  your  experience  has 
proved  particularly  effective;  and  helpful 
hints  and  projects  of  practical  value  to 
other  teachers.  Manuscripts  accepted  for 
publication  will  be  paid  for  at  regular 
rates. 


in  this  fight  the  Administration  must  have 
the  firm  support  and  the  dear  understand¬ 
ing  of  130  million  Americans  behind  it.  If 
we  have  that  support  and  that  understand¬ 
ing,  I  know  that  we  shall  not  fail.” 

Address  the  Advertising  Club,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  for  a  copy  of  the  complete 
address  by  Secretary  Morgenthau. 

In  a  rkcent  study  of  course  titles  for 
mathematics  in  the  schools  of  Massachusetts, 
we  found  the  following: 

Household  Mathematics,  General  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Industrial  Mathematics,  Practical 
Mathematics,  Related  Mathematics,  Social 
Mathematics,  Everyday  Mathematics,  Ap¬ 
plied  Mathematics,  Technical  Mathematics, 
Basic  Mathematics,  Consumer  Mathematics, 
Business  Mathematics,  College  Mathematics, 
Mathematics  Analysis,  Shop  Mathematics, 
Related  Science  and  Mathematics,  and  nearly 
twenty  more. 

What  has  become  of  good,  old-fashioned 
arithmetic  ? 

We  wonder  whether  we  owe  an  apology 
to  Sister  M.  Paul  de  Cruce,  St.  Peter  High 
School,  St.  Charles,  Missouri.  In  a  recent 
letter  the  Sister  wrote: 

"Our  school  did  not  use  the  B.E.W.  proj¬ 
ect  and  certification  service  last  year  after 
using  it  for  the  three  preceding  years,  but 
do  not  blame  me,  blame  those  magnetic 
projects.  The  students  seemed  to  put  too 
much  time  on  the  projects  and  neglected 
assignments  in  English,  book  reports,  etc. 
('ivc  die  students  a  bookkeeping  project 


and  they  are  not  satisfied  until  they  have 
worked  it  out.  They  say,  'Sister,  I  want  to 
see  if  it  will  come  out  right.’  There  is  no 
way  to  stop  their  enthusiasm.” 

We  are  glad  to  note,  however,  that  the 
mailman  brings  us  papers  from  St.  Peter 
High  School  again  this  year. 

- - 

...  "I  used  the  bookkeeping  projects  last 
year  and  received  on  O.B.E.  (Order  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Efficiency)  Charter  last  March.  I  find 
them  very  beneficial  and  urge  all  my  stu¬ 
dents  to  compete.” — Maurice  Greulach,  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Winamac,  Indiana. 

...  "I  think  these  bookkeeping  projects 
are  a  splendid  idea.” — Emma  D.  Michel, 
Hadley  Technical  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri. 
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This  picture  of  an  early  American  banking  house 
office,  with  ornamental  border  indicating  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  banking  and  world  commerce,  was 
probably  used  as  a  business  card  for  a  Philadelphia 
bipker.  whose  name  appeared  in  the  blank  space 
in  the  middle. 
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A  TWO-PERIOD 

Bookkeeping  Project 

WITH  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  SOLUTIONS 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

Senior  High  School 

Sew  BeJjorJ,  Massachnselts 

This  is  the  fifth  in  a  series  of  short  book¬ 
keeping  projects.  It  will  require  no 
more  than  one  or  two  40-minute  class 
periods  to  complete.  This  project  will  pro¬ 
vide  your  students  with  a  welcome  change 
from  textbook  routine.  All  the  information 
they  will  need  is  given  here.  The  Business 
Education  World  will  distribute  cash 
prizes,  as  described  below,  for  student  solu¬ 
tions  of  this  project. 

Read  these  introductory  paragraphs  to 
your  bookkeeping  students: 

For  about  six  weeks  before  Christmas, 
Amanda  and  Jonathan  Merriwether  had  a 
gift  shop  in  their  parlor  and  living  room 
at  Codfish  Farm.  The  "farm”  is  a  year- 
around  "tourist  home”  located  near  the 
center  of  Oysterville  on  Cape  Cod  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Assume  that  you  served  the  Merriwethers 
as  bookkeeper  for  their  business  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  gift  shop,  which  they  named 
The  Treasure  Chest,  and  from  your  records 
you  have  drawn  the  Trial  Balance  shown 
with  this  project. 

Note  to  Teachers:  Have  the  Trial  Bal¬ 
ance  shown  here  written  on  the  blackboard, 
or  dictate  it  to  your  students.  If  your  stu¬ 
dents  worked  the  previous  project  (in  the 
December  B.E.W.),  redistribute  their  pa¬ 
pers.  Teachers  who  wish  to  distribute  a 
copy  of  the  Trial  Balance  to  each  student 
have  permission  to  duplicate  the  project. 

Instructions  to  Students 

Prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  and 
a  Balance  Sheet  for  The  Treasure  Chest. 
Make  the  Balance  Sheet  in  report  form.  Use 
regular  journal  paper  or  plain  white  paper, 


properly  ruled  wdth  pen  and  ink.  All  word¬ 
ing  and  figures  must  be  handwritten.  Have 
one  statement  on  each  side  of  the  paper, 
thus  using  a  single  .sheet  for  your  .solution. 

At  the  clo.se  of  business  on  December  31, 
the  Merriwethers  had  merchandise  unsold  in 
The  Treasure  Chest  amounting  to  $89.50. 
This  merchandise  inventory  is  the  only  fig¬ 
ure,  aside  from  the  Trial  Balance,  that  you 
have  to  consider  in  preparing  your  financial 
statements. 

The  key  for  this  project  will  appear  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World. 

Contest  Rules  and  Instructions 

1 .  Select  the  best  solutions  ( not  more  than 
3  from  each  class)  and  mail  them  to  Milton 
Briggs,  Bookkeeping  Editor,  The  Business 
Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

2.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as 
follows:  $3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution 
submitted,  a  second  prize  of  $2,  and  ten 
prizes  of  $1  each.  In  case  of  a  tie,  dupli¬ 
cate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

3.  All  solutions  must  show  the  student’s 
name  in  full,  name  and  address  of  school, 
and  full  name  of  bookkeeping  instructor. 

4.  AH  papers  must  be  in  New  York  on  or 
before  January  28,  1942.  Winners  will  be 
announced  in  the  March  B.E.W. 
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Prize  Winners  in  the  November 
Bookkeeping  Contest 


5.  All  papers  submitted  become  the 
property  of  the  Business  Education. 
World,  No  papers  will  be  returned. 

6.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Miss  Janet  Leddy. 


Special  Notice  to  Teachers 

Although  only  three  papers  from  each 
class  may  be  entered  for  prizes,  any  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  may  be  submitted  for  a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement.  An  attractive  two- 
color  Certificate  w'ill  be  awarded  for  each 
passing  paper,  including  the  three  contest 
entries,  submitted  for  the  January  project. 
Those  who  have  received  the  Junior  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement  will  be  awarded  a 
Senior  Certificate. 

The  usual  examination  fee  of  10  cents 
for  each  paper  is  to  accompany  those  sub¬ 
mitted  for  certificates.  Address  the  Awards 
Department,  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  The  best  method  for  sending  large 
numbers  of  papers  is  by  express.  Papers 
cannot  be  sent  parcel  post. 


THE  TREASURE  CHEST 
(Amanda  and  Jonathan  Merriwether,  Proprietors) 
Trial  Balance 
December  31,  1941 


1  Cash  . 

2  Mrs.  James  Slocum 

3  Mrs.  Henry  Parker 

4  George  Tilton  .... 

5  Mrs.  H.  Wilbour.  . 

6  Equipment  . 

■’  Amanda  and  Jona¬ 
than  Merriwether, 
Capital  . 

S  Cape  Cod  Confec¬ 
tionery  Company  .  . 

9  Pilgrim  Novelty 

Company . 

10  Miss  Polly  Duxbury 

13  Jonathan  Handy 

Company  . 

14  Sales  . 

1 5  Purchases  . 

16  Selling  Expense  .  . . 

17  General  Expense  .  . 


686.93 

4.70 

.38 

3.35 

17.37 

15.00 


400.00 

142.84 

107.43 

12.00 

74.36 

522.64 

487.13 

27.45 

16.96 


1,259.27  1,259.27 


December  Project  Key 

NOTE:  The  Trial  Balance  shown  here 
constitutes  the  key  to  the  December 
bookkeeping  project,  as  well  as  part  of 
the  January  project. 


The  names  of  students  awarded  cash 
prizes  in  the  B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test  for  November  are  listed  below'. 
Names  of  teachers  arc  in  italics. 

First  Prize — $3 

Jane  Hughes,  High  School,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma.  Esby  C.  McGill. 

Second  Prize — $2 

Betty  Ruth  Phillippe,  High  School,  Bick- 
nell,  Indiana.  Loren  Breeden. 

Other  Prize  Winners — $1  Each 

Marie  Achin,  Presentation  of  Mary  Acad¬ 
emy,  Hudson,  New  Hampshire.  Sister 
M.  Francis  de  Laval. 

Doris  Baker,  High  School,  Sidney,  Ohio. 
Mary  J.  Dillon. 

Joan  Duesman,  St.  Francis  High  School, 
Humphrey,  Nebraska.  Sister  M.  Cyrill, 
O.S.F. 

Evelyn  Elder,  High  School,  Elvaston, 
Illinois.  Leo  Osterman. 

Eleanor  Fuessel,  St.  Gerard’s  High  School, 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  Sister  Mary  Louise, 
S.SN.D. 

Violet  Germanos,  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois.  Sister  M.  Isabel. 
Patricia  Hoff,  Lincoln  High  School,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Washington.  /.  £.  Frail. 

Ellen  Knauf,  Saint  Clara  Academy,  Sin- 
sinawa,  Wisconsin.  Sister  (no  name  on 
papers) . 

Marjorie  Laramie,  Normandy  High  School, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Laurence  Hane- 
brink. 

Helen  Laurino,  High  School,  Weirton, 
West  Virginia.  Ella  Patience  Harbourt. 
Mary  Owens,  Rosary  Academy,  Water- 
town,  Massachusetts.  Sister  Muriel. 
Marian  Shirk,  High  School,  MeVeytown, 
Pennsylvania.  Ellen  C.  Rhinard. 

Elaine  Smith,  Kennebec  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Gardiner,  Maine.  Dolnor  Little¬ 
field. 

Marie  Tiches,  Central  High  School,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Edith  J.  Carpenter. 
Mercene  Wood,  Senior  High  School, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio.  V.  W'.  Babb. 

The  fifth  bookkeeping  project  in  the 
current  series  appears  on  page  406  of  this 
issue.  The  Business  Education  World 
will  award  cash  prizes  for  the  best  solu¬ 
tions. 
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American  Business  Law 

R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  Ed.D.,  C.P.A. 

4.  The  Law  of  Contracts  —  Consideration  in  Contracts, 
Form  of  Contracts,  and  the  Statute  of  Frauds. 


IN  the  following  examination,  which  is 
the  fourth  in  a  series,  Part  1,  the  multiple- 
choice  test,  requires  10  minutes;  Part  2,  the 
true-false,  requires  10  minutes;  and  Part  3, 
the  case  test,  may  be  administered  in  20  min¬ 
utes.  If  desired,  the  parts  may  be  divided 
into  shorter  tests. 

The  correct  answers  are  shown  in  paren¬ 
theses  with  each  statement  and  expression. 

Permission  is  granted  to  teachers  to  dupli¬ 
cate  these  tests  for  free  distribution  to  their 
students. 

Part  1.  Consideration  in  Contracts 

MULTIPLE-CHOICE  TEST— 70  Minutes 

Instructions  for  Students:  One  of  the 
words  or  phrases  in  parentheses  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences  correctly  completes  the  state¬ 
ment.  Underscore  the  expression  that  will  make 
the  statement  correct.  (Note  to  Teachers;  The 
correct  word  or  phrase  is  italicized  here.) 

1.  A  promise  made  in  a  contract  upon  which 
one  of  the  parties  relies  and  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  does  something  that  he  is  not  other¬ 
wise  required  to  do,  or  refrains  from  doing 
something  that  he  is  otherwise  free  to  do,  is 
called  the  (subject  matter,  consideration,  terms, 
basis)  of  the  contract. 

2.  The  person  to  whom  a  promise  is  made  is 
known  as  the  (vendor,  promisor,  promisee,  ven¬ 
dee). 

3.  Doing  something  that  one  is  not  already 
legally  bound  to  do  is  considered  to  be  a  (moral, 
vdid,  past,  future)  consideration,  binding  a 
promise  and  resulting  in  an  agreement  enforce¬ 
able  at  law. 

4.  A  promise  to  do  something  that  is  illegal  is 
(rarely,  never,  always,  often)  a  valid  considera¬ 
tion. 

5.  Consideration  must  be  (of  some  value,  ade¬ 
quate  in  value  to  the  thing  promised,  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  articles  bought  or  sold,  of  no 
actual  value). 


6.  A  promise  of  a  gift  cannot  be  enforced 
because  of  lack  of  (subject  matter,  form,  consid¬ 
eration,  legality). 

7.  The  validity  of  an  executed  contract  may  be 
affected  by  (lack  of  consideration,  fraud,  inade¬ 
quacy  of  consideration,  its  form). 

8.  A  promise  to  pay  for  a  benefit  received  by 
a  person  who  was  under  no  obligation  to  pay  for 
such  benefit  at  the  time  he  received  it  (always, 
never,  rarely,  frequently)  results  in  a  legally  en¬ 
forceable  contract. 

9.  A  contract  is  (void,  valid,  voidable,  illegal) 
if  the  article  that  is  being  sold  is  destroyed  be¬ 
fore  the  sale  is  completed. 

10.  A  promise  to  support  an  old  friend  who 
is  ill  and  without  financial  means  is  (always 
legally  enforceable,  not  legally  enforceable,  often 
legally  enforceable,  illegal). 

11.  Contracts  under  seal  requiring  the  payment 
of  money  are  called  (indentures,  specialties,  notes, 
bonds). 

12.  Promises  that  are  exchanged  for  each 
other  and  that  represent  legal  detriments  suf¬ 
fered  by  each  promisor  are  (always,  sometimes, 
never,  rarely)  accepted  as  consideration  for  each 
other. 

13.  A  promise  in  return  for  which  nothing  is 
given  is  known  as  a  (moral,  legal,  gratuitous, 
void)  promise. 

14.  Courts  (often,  never,  always,  rarely)  en¬ 
force  promises  to  donate  money  for  charitable 
purposes. 

15.  A  promise  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a  con¬ 
tract  to  pay  the  other  party  more  than  had  been 
originally  agreed  upwn  between  them  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  his  uncompleted  contract  is  (enforce¬ 
able,  not  enforceable,  voidable,  illegal). 

16.  A  promise  to  extend  the  time  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt  is  binding  on  the  promisor  (even 
if  no  new  consideration  is  given  for  it,  if  new 
consideration  is  given  for  it,  even  if  the  terms 
of  the  contract  were  unreasonable,  if  the  original 
consideration  received  by  him  was  excessive). 

17.  The  acceptance  by  a  creditor  of  a  smaller 
sum  than  is  due  on  an  undisputed  claim  and 
the  signing  by  him  of  a  statement  that  it  was 
accepted  in  full  payment  of  the  claim  (is  bind- 
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ing  on  him,  does  not  pretent  him  from  suing 
for  the  balance,  is  voidable,  is  considered  an 
accord  and  satisfaction). 

18.  An  agreement  by  which  the  parties  in¬ 
volved  in  a  dispute  as  to  the  amount  of  a  claim 
settle  for  a  smaller  sum  than  that  originally 
demanded  is  referred  to  as  (an  accord  and  satis- 
faction,  a  compromise,  a  disputed  agreement,  a 
composition  with  creditors). 

19.  An  agreement  by  a  debtor,  who  cannot 
pay  the  full  amount  of  his  debts,  with  all  his 
creditors,  whereby  they  agree  with  one  another 
and  with  the  debtor  that  each  will  accept  a  smaller 
sum  than  is  due  him  in  full  discharge  of  the 
debt  is  (void,  valid,  voidable,  illegal). 

20.  Forbearing  to  sue  or  consenting  to  drop  a 
pending  suit  (is  valid  consideration,  is  not  valid 
consideration,  is  past  consideration,  is  illegal  con¬ 
sideration)  for  a  settlement  agreement. 

Part  2.  Form  of  Contracts  and  the 
Statute  of  Frauds 

TRUE-FALSE  TEST— 70  Minutes 

I.NSTRL’CTIONS  FOR  STUDENTS:  The  truth  or 
falsity  of  each  of  the  following  statements  de¬ 
pends  on  the  italicized  words  in  the  statement. 
If  the  statement  is  true,  write  T  in  an  answer 
column  at  the  extreme  right;  if  false,  write  F  and, 
in  parentheses,  write  the  word  or  phrase  that 
will  make  the  statement  correct.  (Note  to  Teach¬ 
ers:  The  answer  column  is  omitted  here  to  save 
space,  and  the  answer  follows  directly  after  the 
statement.) 

1.  A  parol  contract  is  an  agreement  in  writing 
and  under  seal.  .  .  .  (F — Formal) 

2.  When  an  oral  agreement  has  been  reduced 
to  writing,  the  parties  to  the  agreement  are  not 
allowed  to  offer  oral  proof  that  contradicts  the 
writing.  .  .  .  (T) 

3.  Written  evidence  in  proving  contracts  aids 
in  the  prevention  of  fraud.  .  .  .  (T) 

4.  An  executed  oral  contract  that  was  required 
by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  be  in  writing  gives 
either  party  to  it  the  right  to  recover  what  he 
has  given  under  it.  .  .  .  (F — does  not  give) 

5.  An  oral  agreement  that,  under  the  Statute 
of  Frauds,  should  have  been  put  in  writing  is 
void.  .  .  .  (F — voidable) 

6.  An  oral  agreement  that  provides  that  the 
promisor  shall  be  liable  on  a  debt,  irrespective 
of  any  default  by  the  debtor,  is  enforceable.  .  .  . 
(T) 

7.  Mutual  promises  to  marry  must  be  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  be  enforceable.  .  .  .  (F — may  be  made 
orally  or  in  writing) 

8.  A  note  or  memorandum,  signed  by  the  party 
to  he  charged,  satisfies  the  writing  requirement  of 
the  Statute  of  Frauds.  .  .  .  (T) 

9.  The  payment  and  acceptance  of  cash,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  amount,  is  the  best  way  to  bind 
a  bargain.  .  .  .  (T) 

10.  The  sales  memorandum  in  an  auction  sale 


must  be  signed  by  the  purchaser  to  be  enforce¬ 
able.  .  .  .  (T) 

11.  Contracts  coming  under  the  Statute  of 
Frauds  may  be  proved  only  by  written  evidence. 

•  -  -  (T) 

12.  A  contract  resulting  from  an  oral  agree¬ 
ment  is  often  difficult  to  prove.  .  .  .  (T) 

13.  All  contracts  should  be  reduced  to  writ¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  (F — important  contracts) 

14.  A  formal  contract  may  usually  be  en¬ 
forced  within  twenty  years  after  breach  of  the 
agreement.  .  .  .  (T) 

15.  A  simple  contract  may  usually  be  enforced 
within  six  years  after  breach  of  the  agreement. 

.  .  .  (T) 

16.  A  contract  for  the  sale  of  an  interest  in 
real  estate  must  be  in  writing  to  be  enforceable. 

-  .  .  (T) 

17.  Contracts  that  are  incapable  of  perform¬ 
ance  within  a  year  from  the  date  made  must  be 
in  writing  to  be  enforceable.  .  .  .  (T) 

18.  A  written  contract  on  which  the  date  has 
been  omitted  is  not  enforceable.  .  .  .  (F — is) 

19.  Any  contract  that  is  not  based  upon  reality 
of  agreement  is  void.  .  .  .  (T) 

20.  Every  change  made  in  a  contract  should 
be  followed  by  the  signature  or  initials  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract.  .  .  .  (T) 

Part  3.  Consideration  in  Contracts,  and 
Form  of  Contracts  and  the  Statute  of 
Frauds 

CASE  TEST— 20  Minutes 

Analyze  each  of  the  following  cases,  stating 
your  decision  and  the  reason  for  your  decision. 

1.  Paulsen  inherited  a  large  tract  of  land  that 
was  rocky  and  difficult  to  cultivate.  He  sold  it 
for  a  small  sum  of  money.  A  short  time  later, 
oil  was  discovered  on  the  land.  May  Paulsen 
have  the  sale  set  aside  and  get  back  his  land 
on  the  ground  that  the  consideration  received  for 
the  tract  was  inadequate?  Why?  (No.  In  the 
absence  of  fraud,  a  legally  enforceable  contract 
results  even  though  the  consideration  is  not  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  article  bought  or  sold.) 

2.  A  young  woman  was  promised  $5,000  by 
her  father  as  a  wedding  gift.  When  her  father 
refused  to  give  the  money  to  her  as  he  had 
promised  to  do,  the  daughter  sued,  contending 
that  her  father  was  legally  bound  to  do  so. 
What  do  you  think?  Explain.  (No.  The  father 
was  not  bound  by  his  promise,  because  of  lack 
of  consideration.  He  had  merely  promised  a 
gift.  The  marriage  had  not,  apparently,  taken 
place  because  of  ^e  promise.) 

3.  Maldin  believed  that  minors  should  not  be 
permitted  to  drive  automobiles.  The  laws  in  his 
state  permitted  all  persons  over  eighteen  years 
of  age  to  drive  gasoline-powered  vehicles  if  they 
passed  satisfactorily  driving  tests  given  by  the 
motor-vehicle  department.  Maldin  said  to  Blythe, 
his  nineteen-year-old  nephew,  *T  will  give  you 
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S5(){)  on  your  twcnty-tirst  birthday  if,  in  the 
meantime,  you  will  not  drive  or  attempt  to  learn 
to  drive  an  automobile.”  Blythe  did  as  requested 
by  his  uncle  and  demanded  the  S500  when  he  be¬ 
came  of  age.  Maldin  refused  to  pay  the  money, 
claiming  that  Blythe  had  not  given  consideration 
for  his  promise,  as  he,  Maldin,  had  not  received 
any  benefit  from  Blythe's  failure  to  drive  a  car. 
Was  Maldin  right  in  his  contention  that  Blythe 
had  no  claim  on  him  because  of  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration?  Why.'  (No.  Refraining  from  doing 
something  one  is  otherwise  free  to  do  and  has  a 
legal  right  to  do  constitutes  sufficient  valid  con¬ 
sideration  for  a  promise.  Blythe  had  a  legal 
right  to  learn  how  to  drive  an  automobile.  By 
refraining  from  doing  so  at  the  request  of  Mal¬ 
din,  he  was  giving  sufficient  consideration  for 
the  promise). 

4.  Wilton  promised  to  contribute  $100  to  a 
fund  that  was  being  collected  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  city’s  poor  for  one  year.  The  subscription 
blank  that  he  signed  read,  in  part,  "In  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  promises  and  contributions  of  other 
subscribers,  I  hereby  agree  to  contribute  to  the 
Community  Welfare  Chest  the  sum  of  $100.” 
He  later  changed  his  mind  and  refused  to  pay. 
Was  he  legally  liable  for  the  amount  of  his  sub¬ 
scription?  Explain.  (Yes.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  Community  Chest  Committee,  in  accept¬ 
ing  the  subscription,  had  agreed  to  carry  on  the 
poor  relief  in  the  city  and  that  this  and  the 
mutual  promises  of  the  subscribers  constitute  valid 
consideration  for  each  subscriber’s  promise.) 

5.  Hilton  contracted  to  sell  his  automobile  to 
Burke,  a  used-car  dealer,  for  $300.  Unknown  to 
either,  the  car  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  the 
previous  night.  Burke  sued  Hilton  for  $100, 
claiming  that  he  had  already  promised  to  sell  the 
car  to  one  of  his  customers  for  $400,  and  that 
as  a  result  of  Hilton’s  failure  to  carry  out  his 
part  of  the  agreement  (delivery  of  the  car),  he 
had  suffered  that  amount  of  loss.  Should  he  re¬ 
cover?  Explain.  (No.  Destruction  of  the  thing 
given  as  consideration  to  support  a  promise  ren¬ 
ders  the  consideration  void  and  renders  a  prom¬ 
ise  made  on  the  basis  of  this  consideration  in¬ 
valid.) 

6.  Grove  told  Klein,  a  merchant,  that  if  Jeliff 
failed  to  pay  for  any  purchases  of  merchandise 
sold  to  him  on  credit,  he.  Grove,  w^ould  do  so. 
Relying  on  Grove’s  promise,  Klein  sold  $80 
worth  of  goods  to  Jeliff.  Jeliff  failed  to  pay  for 
them  at  the  expiration  of  the  credit  period. 
Klein  sued  Grove  on  his  promise.  Judgment  for 
whom?  Why?  (Judgment  for  Grove.  A  prom¬ 
ise  by  one  person  that  he  will  be  personally  re¬ 
sponsible  in  case  another  person  fails  to  pay  a 
debt  is  required  by  the  Statute  of  Frauds  to  be 
ir  writing.) 

7.  Harden  orally  promised  to  give  Lenhardt 
steady  employment  for  a  period  of  two  years  at 
a  salary  of  $50  a  week.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
months,  he  discharged  Lenhardt  without  cause. 
Lenhardt  sued,  claiming  that,  according  to  Hard¬ 


en’s  promise,  his  term  of  employment  was  to 
run  for  an  additional  period  of  nine  months. 
Harden  did  not  offer  a  defense.  Judgment  for 
whom?  Why?  (Judgment  for  Lenhardt.  An 
oral  agreement  that  should  have  been  in  writing 
under  the  Statute  of  Frauds  is  enforceable  if  the 
party  against  whom  it  is  sought  to  enforce  the 
contract  does  not  plead  the  statute  in  defense.) 

8.  Clark  entered  into  an  oral  agreement  with 
Barrow  for  the  purchase  of  a  secondhand  auto¬ 
mobile  for  $400.  Barrow  delivered  the  car  and 
Clark  paid  the  sum  agreed  upon.  A  short  time 
later,  Clark  brought  back  the  car  and  demanded 
the  return  of  his  money,  claiming  that  under  the 
Statute  of  Frauds*  the  contract  should  have  been 
in  writing  and  that,  therefore,  he  had  the  right 
to  back  out  of  the  agreement.  What  do  you 
think?  (Clark  cannot  back  out  of  the  agree¬ 
ment.  The  Statute  of  Frauds  applies  only  to  exe¬ 
cutory  contracts.  The  mere  fact  that  an  oral 
contract  was  originally  unenforceable  because  it 
was  required  by  the  Statute  to  be  in  writing  does 
not  give  the  party  to  such  a  contract,  which 
has  been  executed,  the  right  to  recover  what  he 
has  given  under  it.) 

9.  Heller  made  an  oral  contract  with  Lewis, 
an  old  friend,  agreeing  to  build  a  desk  for  him 
during  his  spare  time  and  to  deliver  it  within  a 
year  and  a  half.  Did  a  valid,  enforceable  contract 
result?  Why?  (Yes,  a  binding  contract  resulted. 
It  was  possible  to  complete  the  desk  within  one 
year.  'The  contract  did  not,  therefore,  come  under 
the  writing  requirements  of  the  Statute  of  Frauds.) 

10.  Helmer  contracted  in  writing  with  Stanley 
for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  his  house 
for  $1,500,  to  be  completed  in  ninety  days.  After 
beginning  work  on  the  addition,  Stanley,  at  Hel- 
mer’s  request,  agreed  orally  to  complete  the  work 
in  sixty  days,  and  further  agreed  orally  to  accept 
$1,200  instead  of  $1,500  if  he  failed  to  complete 
the  addition  in  that  time.  Was  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  enforceable?  Explain.  (No.  The  new 
agreement  could  not  be  enforced.  1.  It  was  not 
in  writing,  and  the  parol-evidence  rule  would  ap¬ 
ply.  2.  Consideration  for  the  new  promise  was 
lacking.) 

*  The  law  of  the  state  in  which  the  contract 
was  made  provided  that  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
goods  over  $50  must  be  in  writing  to  be  enforce¬ 
able. 

--  4. - 

Bookkeeping  Editor’s  Note:  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  each  of  your  students  to  earn 
four  certificates  of  achievement  for  book¬ 
keeping  work  this  year — a  Junior  Certifi¬ 
cate  for  the  first  satisfactory  project  solu¬ 
tion,  a  Senior  Certificate  for  the  second,  a 
Certificate  of  Superior  Merit  for  the  third, 
and  a  special  two-color  National  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Contest  Certificate  in  March,  1942. 
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Teaching  Honor  Classes 
In  Bookkeeping 


JACK  G. 
EDELMAN 


At  Evander  Childs  Hi^h  School,  in  New 
-  York  City,  the  problem  of  educating  the 
more  gifted  pupils  is  met  by  segregating 
the  superior  students  in  honor  classes.  The 
requirements  for  admission  to  an  honor 
class  are  85  per  cent  or  over  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  subject  during  the  preceding  term  and 
an  average  of  75  per  cent  or  better  in  all 
prepared  courses. 

When  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  honor 
class  in  bookkeeping,  the  first  question  that 
arose  in  planning  the  term’s  work  was  how 
the  aims  of  teaching  an  honor  class  should 
differ  from  those  of  a  normal  class. 

Aims  in  Normal  Classes 
The  aims  in  bookkeeping  for  normal 
classes  as  outlined  in  the  New  York  City 
syllabus  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  book¬ 
keeping  principles  and  the  ability  to  apply 
these  principles  to  business  situations. 

2.  To  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  pres¬ 
ent-day  business  procedure  in  order  that 
record-keeping  may  be  meaningful  to  them. 

3.  To  develop  in  pupils  the  ability  to 
interpret  accounts  and  financial  statements 
as  a  guide  to  intelligent  business  manage¬ 
ment. 

4.  To  inculcate  proper  habits,  attitudes, 
and  ideals  necessary  for  success  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  and  in  the  conduct  of  one’s  own 
personal  affairs. 

5.  To  inculcate  in  pupils  the  ability  to 
understand  and  interpret  facts  contained  in 
current  literature  dealing  with  financial  and 
economic  affairs. 

6.  To  inculcate  in  pupils  a  realization 
of  the  necessity  of  absolute  accuracy  in  rec¬ 
ord-keeping. 


7.  To  give  pupils  knowledge  which 
will  later  help  them  to  keep  adequate  rec¬ 
ords  of  their  personal  transactions. 

8.  To  develop  an  interest  in  the  study  of 
bookkeeping  so  that  pupils  may  continue 
the  study  to  equip  themselves  as  bookkeepers 
and  accountants. 

Aims  in  Honor  Classes 

In  addition  to  the  above  aims,  intended 
for  all  bookkeeping  pupils,  I  decided  that 
honor  class  teaching  should  provide  for  the 
following: 

1.  Honor  pupils  should  derive  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  bookkeeping  principles  and  the 
ability  to  apply  these  principles  to  practical 
business  situations,  as  do  normal  pupils;  but, 
in  addition,  this  ability  should  reach  a 
high  degree  of  skill,  at  least  in  the  most 
common  business  transactions. 

2.  These  pupils  should  obtain  more 
than  an  academic  knowledge  of  business 
procedure;  in  fact,  they  should  actually  par¬ 
ticipate  in  real  business  affairs. 

3.  The  pupils  should  not  merely  in¬ 
terpret,  academically,  accounts  and  financial 
statements;  they  should  employ  these  in¬ 
terpretations  in  actual  business  situations. 

4.  Pupils  should  actually  see  bookkeep¬ 
ers  on  the  job  and  learn  to  appreciate  and 
respect  good  workmanship,  as  well  as  to  be¬ 
come  conscious  of  these  habits,  attitudes, 
and  ideals  that  are  expected  and  demanded 
in  the  regular  business  world. 

5.  These  pupils  should  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  best  accounting  literature 
so  that  they  may  know  what  to  look  for 
and  where  to  look  to  solve  problems  that 
they  may  encounter. 

6.  TTiese  pupils  should  learn  not  only 
to  appreciate  the  need  for  accuracy  but  also, 
and  even  more  important,  to  check  their 
work  and  how  to  correct  errors. 
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7.  The  pupils’  experiences  should  be  so 
widened  that  bookkeeping  becomes  part  of 
their  daily  activities. 

8.  They  should  learn  about  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  open  to  them  in  bookkeeping  upon 
graduation. 

9.  Pupils  should  learn  to  be  alert  to  the 
changing  needs  of  business,  such  as  the  use 
of  new  machines,  new  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  etc. 

10.  Pupils  should  become  familiar  with 
practices  in  different  types  of  businesses. 

Means  of  Accomplishing  These  Aims 

To  accomplish  these  aims,  various  methods 
and  materials  were  used.  Among  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  course,  the  following  were 
most  valuable: 

Pupils  were  urged  to  participate  in  and 
were  placed  in  some  school  extracurricular 
activity  involving  bookkeeping  or  other 
business  practice.  The  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties  engaged  in  included  the  G.  O.  office, 
the  G.  O.  store,  the  cafeteria,  business  ad¬ 
ministration  of  publications,  the  bank,  the 
principal’s  office,  the  dean’s  office,  the  grade 
adviser’s  office,  and  the  general  office. 

Actual  books  and  records  kept  by  pupils 
m  extracurricular  activities  were  brought  to 
class.  Whenever  a  new  topic  was  taken  up, 
pupils  were  asked  to  relate  the  new  subject 
with  their  work  in  the  extracurricular 
activity. 

As  an  example  of  this,  when  the  topic  of 
depreciation  was  studied  in  the  classroom, 
a  pupil  working  in  the  cafeteria  office  de¬ 
scribed  the  method  of  depreciating  fixed 
assets  followed  in  the  cafeteria.  Through 


participation  in  extracurricular  activities, 
bookkeeping  and  business  practice  became 
a  daily  part  of  the  pupils’  lives. 

Selected  reference  books  in  bookkeeping 
and  accounting,  as  well  as  professional 
magazines,  trade  journals,  and  descriptive 
firm  catalogues,  were  kept  in  the  classroom 
and  made  available  to  pupils.  The  latter 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
leading  authorities;  in  addition,  they  were 
made  conscious  of  changes  going  on  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  business  equipment. 

We  took  trips  to  several  different  kinds 
of  firms.  These  trips  included  a  visit  to  a 
department  store  and  one  to  a  wholesale 
establishment.  Arrangements  were  made  in 
advance  so  that  pupils  would  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  w'ith  and  listen  to  various 
persons  employed  by  the  concern  visited 
and  to  see  workers  actually  on  the  job,  so 
that  they  could  learn  about  opportunities 
for  employment,  working  conditions,  re¬ 
quirements  for  employment,  the  caliber  of 
work  demanded  in  the  business  world,  etc. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  trip  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  pupils  were  first  taken  to  a 
classroom  in  the  store,  where  the  working 
organization  of  the  firm  was  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  by  the  assistant  controller. 
Then  the  class-  was  divided  up  into  three 
groups,  and  each,  under  the  leadership  of 
a  head  of  a  bookkeeping  division,  made  a 
tour  of  the  store. 

The  particular  points  visited  were  the  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Stock  Departments,  the  cashier’s 
office  and  tube  room,  the  Mail  Department, 
the  Credit  Department,  and  the  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  Department.  At  each  point,  the  groups 
paused  to  receive  a  full  explanation  of  the 
work  being  performed. 

Most  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  Book¬ 
keeping  Department.  Here  the  pupils  saw 
billing-machine  operators,  sorters,  filing 
clerks,  tabulators,  and  a  host  of  other  work¬ 
ers  in  action.  They  saw  customers’  state¬ 
ments  being  prepared,  sales  totals  being 
added,  and  many  other  bookkeeping  opera¬ 
tions  being  performed. 

Typical  questions  raised  by  the  pupils  on 
the  day  after  a  trip  was  made  included  the 
following:  "Do  people  have  to  keep  on  work¬ 
ing  all  day  long  as  hard  as  we  saw  them 
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work?”  "Do  machine  operators  have  to 
know  bookkeeping?”  "Are  all  bookkeep¬ 
ing  jobs  as  specialized  as  those  we  saw?” 

A  practice  set,  involving  the  use  of  real 
business  forms,  w'as  worked.  This  set  pro¬ 
vided  extra  drill  with  which  to  develop 
necessary  bookkeeping  skill;  in  addition,  it 
accustomed  pupils  to  make  entries  based  on 
business  forms,  as  well  as  to  become  familiar 
with  the  forms  encountered  in  business. 

Throughout  the  term,  checking  of  work 
was  stressed.  Whenever  material  was  placed 
on  the  board  or  otherwise  gone  over  in 
class,  pupils  were  asked  to  pattern  them¬ 
selves  after  accountants  at  work;  accountants 
alw'ays  place  check  marks  on  work  they  have 
reviewed.  Students’  errors  were  discussed, 
whenever  feasible,  from  three  points  of 
view:  how  such  errors  would  become  ap¬ 
parent  in  a  set  of  books  used  in  business, 
how  they  would  be  localized,  and  how  they 
would  be  corrected. 

At  various  times,  a  socialized  recitation 
was  conducted.  For  instance,  in  discussing 
profit  sharing  in  partnerships,  pupils  were 
asked  to  volunteer  to  look  up  different 
profit-sharing  methods  in  their  reference  or 
textbooks  and  then  report  to  the  class  on 
their  findings.  Socialized  recitations  served 
to  develop  initiative  in  pupils,  as  well  as  to 
provide  practice  in  using  reference  materials, 
inasmuch  as  pupils  had  to  refer  to  various 
texts  in  planning  the  part  of  the  lesson  they 
had  undertaken. 

Challenging  questions  were  often  put  to 
the  class  for  the  express  purpose  of  making 
pupils  think  reflectively.  Such  a  question 
as  the  following  was  posed:  "What  book¬ 
keeping  entry  is  made  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  year  if  an  asset  has  been  depreci¬ 
ated  to  its  scrap  value  by  the  end  of  the 
tenth  year  but  is  still  serviceable?”  Ques¬ 
tions  and  problems  that  required  reflective 
thinking  served  to  inculcate  proper  think¬ 
ing  habits. 

The  pupils  were  made  group  conscious, 
because  the  honor  group  was  to  set  the 
standard  for  the  rest  of  the  department. 
The  classroom  decorum  was  such  that  pupils 
could  discuss  their  difficulties  with  one  an¬ 
other  except  on  days  when  new  lessons 
were  developed.  Making  pupils  group  con¬ 


scious  tended  to  teach  them  to  respect  one 
another’s  ability  as  well  as  to  work  to¬ 
gether. 

Very  often,  honor  classes  are  established 
only  in  academic  subjects  for  the  bright 
pupils  who  intend  to  go  to  college,  and  only 
those  subjects  are  included  which  will  en¬ 
able  the  pupils  to  qualify  for  admission 
into  college.  There  are,  however,  many 
bright  pupils  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to 
college.  Honor  classes  for  such  pupils  are 
as  valuable  as  classes  for  pupils  preparing 
for  college. 

A  course  in  bookkeeping,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  by  its  very  nature  can  be  made 
meaningful  and  practical  in  the  life  of  the 
pupil.  Pupils  enlisted  in  such  courses 
should  be  graduated  in  proud  possession  of 
definite  marketable  skills  and  powers. 


News  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University 

MISS  Pauline  Turner,  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  Teachers  College,  is  making  a 
study  of  the  place  of  personal  typewriting  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  As 
a  part  of  this  study  she  is  teaching  an  ex¬ 
perimental  class  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
Lincoln  School — an  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  school  conducted  by  Teachers  College. 

Personal  typewriting  in  the  eighth  grade 
is  new  to  the  curriculum  of  the  school. 
There  are  twenty  pupils  in  the  class.  They 
meet  for  three  40-minute  periods  each  week, 
in  a  room  equipped  with  portable  typewrit¬ 
ers.  The  class  will  continue  throughout 
the  school  year. 

Miss  Turner,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
eighth-grade  teachers,  is  working  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  correlating  typing  and  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  the  pupils  are  studying. 

Miss  Turner  is  a  graduate  of  Bates  Col¬ 
lege  at  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  has  taught 
business  courses  in  the  high  school  at  Au¬ 
burn,  Maine.  Her  study  of  personal  type¬ 
writing  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  L. 
Forkner,  head  of  the  Business  and  Vocation¬ 
al  Education  Department  at  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege. — M.  R.  Kfioer,  B.EW.  News  Corre¬ 
spondent. 
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A  Business  Corporation 
In  a  High  School 


GEORGE  O. 
STORY 


SEVERAL  years  a^o,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  Reader's  Digest  describing  Junior 
Achievement,  Inc.,  a  movement  that  gained 
considerable  impetus  during  the  depression 
years.  According  to  this  article,  boys  and 
girls  under  twenty'-one  years  of  age  are  form¬ 
ing  stock  companies  for  the  production  and 
sale  of  small  articles  such  as  bird  houses, 
book  ends,  leather  goods,  etc.  Making  their 
headquarters  in  old  barns,  vacant  rooms,  and 
attics,  these  junior  corporations,  complete  in 
their  organization  and  lines  of  authority,  are 
furnishing  valuable  training  for  boys  and 
girls  in  modern  principles  of  business  or¬ 
ganization  and  management. 

Two  years  ago,  I  suggested  the  idea  of 
a  school  corporation  to  the  pupils  in  the 
Commercial  Department  of  the  Richfield 
Springs  Central  School.  The  pupils  liked 
the  idea  of  being  stockholders,  so  we  looked 
about  for  a  suitable  business  vente-e.  After 
some  discussion,  the  production  and  sale  of 
our  school  paper.  The  Student,  was  selected 
as  having  the  most  possibilities,  inasmuch 
as  the  work  of  typing  and  duplicating  the 
school  paper  is  customarily  done  by  the  com¬ 
mercial  students  under  the  guidance  of  the 
commercial  teacher.  Thus  Press  Club,  Inc., 
began. 

Using  models  and  illustrations  from  text¬ 
books  to  guide  them,  a  group  of  the  more 
interested  pupils  drew  up  a  charter.  This 
charter,  which  was  granted  by  the  principal 
of  the  school,  gives  Press  Club,  Inc.,  the 
exclusive  right  to  publish  the  school  paper 
for  an  unlimited  number  of  years.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  issuance  of  fifty  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  with  a  par  value  of  50  cents  each. 

To  prevent  ownership’s  ever  becoming 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  pupils. 


it  is  specified  that  no  pupil  may  own  more 
than  five  shares  and  that  the  stock  of  any 
pupil  who  leaves  school  without  selling  to 
a  qualified  buyer  escheats  to  the  corporation 
and  can  be  resold. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  charter  for  the 
election  of  a  board  of  directors  of  nine 
pupils,  who  are  to  elect  from  their  number 
a  president,  a  secretary’-treasurer  (w'ho  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  studying  bookkeeping),  and 
seven  vice-presidents. 

Election  of  the  Directors 

The  manner  of  electing  the  directors  does 
not  conform  entirely  with  business  practice. 
Previous  to  the  election,  the  stockholders 
gather  in  small  groups  about  signs  labelled 
with  the  names  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  school  paper.  Each  shareholder  casts 
as  many  votes  for  one  director  as  he  owns 
shares  of  stock. 
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GEORGE  O.  STORY  is  a  teacher  in  the  Rich¬ 
field  Springs  (New  York)  Central  School.  His 
bachelor’s  degree  is  from  New  York  State 
Teachers  College,  Albany,  where  he  is  complet¬ 
ing  work  toward  the  master's  degree.  He  is 
president  of  the  Central  New  York  State  Scho¬ 
lastic  Press  Association,  coaches  wrestling,  and 
plays  golf. 


For  example,  all  stockholders  interested  in 
the  sports  department  congregate  about  the 
sign  bearing  that  insignia,  and  the  director 
whom  they  elect  becomes  editor  or  director 
of  the  sports  department.  He  then  proceeds 
to  organize  his  department  from  among  the 
interested  stockholders. 

Pupils  who  are  not  stockhold¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  assist  so  that 
they  may  learn  whether  or  not 
they  wish  to  become  owners.  A 
period  of  sendee  with  one  of  the 
departments  is  necessary  before 
one  may  become  a  qualified 
buyer.  A  stock-exchange  day  is 
held  in  the  spring  so  that  gradu¬ 
ating  seniors  and  others  plan¬ 
ning  to  leave  school  may  meet 
with  qualified  buyers  and  bar¬ 
gain  for  the  sale  of  their  stock. 

The  election  of  the  directors 
and  the  final  staff  organization 
are  held  the  following  fall. 

The  board  of  directors  is  the 
policy-making  body  for  the  cor¬ 
poration.  It  is  the  supreme 
court  that  settles  all  disputed 
questions.  Other  duties  are  to 
plan  the  number  of  issues,  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  and  space  allotted 
to  each  department  in  each  issue, 
dead  lines,  rates  and  amount  of 
advertising,  etc. 

Original  shares  of  stock  in 
Press  Club,  Inc.,  were  issued  as 
equitably  as  possible  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  former  press  club 
and  commercial  classes  on  the 
basis  of  their  past  contributions, 
work,  and  interest.  The  certifi¬ 
cates  (one  of  which  is  shown 
here)  are  mimeographed  on  pa¬ 


per  8 1/2  by  1 1  inches.  The  corporation  seal 
contains  the  monogram,  PCI,  cut  from  a  lin¬ 
oleum  block.  The  imprint  is  made  with 
purple  ink  on  gold  paper,  after  which  it  is 
cut  out  and  pasted  over  purple  and  gold  rib¬ 
bons  on  the  certificate. 

Bookkeeping  and  accounting  for  PCI  is 
done  in  the  bookkeeping  class.  Before  the 
books  were  opened,  a  list  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  former  press  club  was  pre¬ 
pared.  The  net  worth  was  established  at 
$33,  of  which  $25  was  credited  to  capital 
stock  and  $8  to  surplus. 

In  addition  to  the  bound  books  kept  by 
the  treasurer,  each  pupil  in  the  second-year 
bookkeeping  class  keeps  an  additional  record 


PRESS  CLUB,  INC. 
Balance  Sheet,  January  1,  1941 


Assets 

Current  Assets: 

Cash  . S25.69 

Petty  Cash .  1.00 

Advertising  Receivable . 50 

Merchandise  Inventory  .  3.58 

Total  Current  Assets  .  S 30.77 

Fixed  Assets: 

Office  Equipment  . $  4.03 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation . 70  $3.33 

Mimeograph  Equipment . $26.00 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  ....  3  90  22.10 


Stapling  Equipment  . $  4.00 

Less  Reserve  for  Depreciation  ....  1.40  2.60 

Total  Fixed  Assets  .  28.03 

Deferred  Charges: 

Stapling  Supplies  . $  .10 

Correction  Fluid  .  1.25 

Colored  Mimeograph  Ink  .  .50 

Office  Supplies  .  .70 

Total  Deferred  Charges  .  2.55 

TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $61.35 


Liabilities 

Cur  rent  Liabil  ities : 

Accounts  Payable  . .  $13.75 

Capital  Stock  and  Surplus 

Capital  Stock  Authorized  and  Issued  .  $25.00 

Previously  Earned  Surplus . $14.34 

Net  Profit,  January  1,  1941  .  8.26 


Total  Surplus  .  22.60 


Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  .  47.60 


Total  Liabilities  and  Proprietorship  .  $61.35 
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PRESS  CLUB,  INC. 
Statement  oe  Profit  and  Loss 
FOR  Period  Ending  January  1,  1941 

Income  from  Sales: 

"Student”  Sales  . , . $12. 

Advertising  Sales  . . .  8; 

Total  Income  from  Sales  . 

Cost  of  Goods  Sold: 

Merchandise  Inventory 

November  1,  1940  . $ 

Purchases  . $13.19 

Add  Parcel  Post  In . 31 

Gross  Purchases  . $13.50 

Less  Purchases  Return  &  Allowances  1.00 

Net  Purchases  .  12. 


Merchandise  Available  for  Sale  .  $13. 

Less  Inventory  January  1,  1941  .  3. 

Cost  of  Gmids  Sold  . 


Gross  Profit  on  Sales  . 

Expenses: 

Depreciation  of  Office  Equipment  .  $ 

Depreciation  of  Mimeograph  Equipment  . 
Depreciation  of  Stapling  Equipment  .... 

Staling  Supplies  Used  . 

Office  Supplies  Used  . 

Correction  Fluid  Used . 


Total  Expenses 
Net  Profit  . 


of  PCI’s  transactions  in  books  made  by 
stapling  journal  and  ledger  paper  inside 
manila  folders.  These  books  are  ruled  to 


ing  cash,  and  funds  are  treated 
as  banked  when  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  central  treasurer. 

The  financial  statements  for 
15  PCI’s  fiscal  period  ending  Janu- 

ary  2,  1941,  are  shown  here.  The 
$21.05  item  of  purchases  includes 

Mimeograph  paper,  cover  stock, 
stencils,  and  ink.  Other  sup- 
^  plies  are  treated  as  deferred 

charges.  Depreciation  on  the 
fixed  assets  is  computed  at  10 
per  cent  a  year.  PCI  is  given 
free  rent  and  uses  the  school’s 
^  Mimeograph.  It  owns  one-half 

>0  of  a  new  Mimeoscope,  which  it 

purchased  in  partnership  with 
9.62  the  school  office,  where  it  is  used 

jii  43  a  part  of  the  time. 

Although  especially  helpful  as 
>0  a  bookkeeping  project,  the  fiscal 

affairs  of  PCI  serve  as  illustra- 
jo  tive  material  in  other  commercial 

to  classes.  For  example,  the  class 

^  in  Introduction  to  Business  han- 

3.17  dies  the  correspondence;  the 

$  8.26  best  letters  are  selected  and 

=  signed  by  the  proper  official. 
From  PCI’s  statement  of  profit  and  loss, 
the  students  of  business  arithmetic  compute 
the  rate  of  return  on  investment,  rate  of 


provide  for  a  columnar  cash  book,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  journal,  a  purchases  journal 
with  parcel-post  column,  a  general  journal, 
and  a  petty-cash  book.  Controlling  accounts 
are  maintained  with  advertising  receivable 
and  accounts  payable. 

Class  Records  Transactions 

At  the  beginning  of  each  bookkeeping 
period,  the  entire  class  devotes  a  few  minutes 
to  recording  the  transactions  of  the  previous 
day.  All  entries  are  made  from  the  original 
business  papers,  which  are  passed  around 
the  class  so  that  each  member  may  examine 
them  himself  and  determine  the  accounts 


profit  on  cost  of  goods  sold,  on  sales,  etc. 

Legal  aspects  of  PCI’s  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  are  examined  by  the  students  of  busi¬ 
ness  law,  while  the  economics  class  has  first¬ 
hand  information  on  the  corporate  form  of 
business  organization. 

Salesmanship  students  have  found  PCI  a 
good  company  from  which  to  obtain  practical 
experience.  All  typing  and  mimeographing 
is  done  in  the  typewriting  classes,  where  it 
supplements  the  textbook  material  for  the 
more  capable  students. 

During  its  two  years  of  existence  in  the 
Richfield  Springs  Central  School,  Press  Club, 
Inc.,  has  shown  the  students,  in  a  small  way. 


affected. 


that  modern  business  is  an  exciting  adventure 


Due  to  the  system  of  internal  accounting  quite  removed  from  the  study  of  its  com¬ 
used  in  the  Richfield  Springs  Central  School,  ponent  parts,  the  subjects;  and  even  these 

PCI  does  not  have  a  checkbook.  An  inter-  come  to  be  regarded  with  heightened  respect 

nal  accounting  subsidiary  ledger  takes  the  when  students  are  able  to  see  their  use  in 

place  of  a  checkbook  for  the  purpose  of  prov-  terms  of  an  integrated  whole. 
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Concluded 


The  Format 
Of  Legal  Documents 


EVA  L. 
CONNELLY 


In  the  first  installment  of  this  article,  which 
is  concluded  here,  the  author  explained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  details  about  the  law  stenographer’s 
work  in  preparing  legal  documents:  carbon 
copies,  spacing,  erasing  and  corrections,  changes, 
notarizing,  paging,  margins,  arrangement  of 
the  caption,  and  arrangement  of  the  box. 

The  carbon  copy  of  any  legal  paper  kept 
in  the  office  file  should  have  the  signa¬ 
ture,  preceded  by  "Signed,”  typed  at  the  end 
iifter  the  original  and  other  carbon  copies 
have  been  signed.  All  names  in  the  papers 
and  in  signatures  should  agree  in  the  way 
they  are  written,  and  they  should  be  the 
legal  signatures  used  by  the  individuals.  Ab¬ 
breviations  of  personal  names  should  be 
avoided. 

If  a  will  is  very  long,  it  may  be  signed  by 
the  testator  at  the  bottom  of  each  page; 
otherwise,  the  number  of  pages  in  the  com¬ 
plete  will  may  be  mentioned  in  the  attesta¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  statement  just  preceding 
the  signatures  of  the  witnesses. 

"By”  should  be  used  when  a  person  sim¬ 
ply  signs  for  a  company  or  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  another  person.  "Per,”  "Per  Proc.,” 
or  "P.  P.”  is  used  when  an  agent  signs,  un¬ 
der  special  authorization,  for  a  principal. 
The  full  term  is  per  procurationem,  meaning 
by  authorization  or  proxy. 

The  typist  should  use  the  underscore  for 
making  any  line  that  is  to  have  pen-written 
words  filled  in,  such  as  the  lines  for  the 
signatures  of  witnesses.  A  line  of  periods 
should  never  be  used  for  this,  as  the  depres¬ 
sion  or  puncture  of  the  period  catches  the 
pen  point. 

A  fact  not  always  appreciated  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  attorney’s  office  is  that  all  im¬ 


portant  legal  documents  should  be  signed  in 
indelible  ink.  Pencil  signatures  are  legal 
but  not  advisable. 

There  must  be  at  least  one  line  of  the 
writing  above  the  signature  on  the  last  page 
of  a  legal  paper.  Otherwise,  the  sheet  bear¬ 
ing  the  signature  might  be  attached  to  some 
other  paper,  thus  binding  the  signatory  to 
.something  he  did  not  intend. 

Dates.  The  stenographer  should  make 
sure  that  each  legal  paper  bears  the  date  of 
its  execution.  If  the  date  is  not  mentioned 
within  the  paper,  it  should  be  placed  after 
the  last  paragraph  and  before  the  signatures 
of  the  witnesses. 

Back  or  Cover.  Usually  each  copy  of  a 
paper  that  goes  out  of  the  office  is  enclosed 
in  a  separate  cover.  As  it  is  customary  to 
serve  the  complaint,  summons,  and  verifica¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time,  however,  they  are 
often  enclosed  in  the  same  cover. 

This  cover  or  back  is  a  sheet  of  heavy 
paper,  customarily  blue,  slightly  larger  than 
the  inside  sheets — especially,  about  two 
inches  longer.  The  top  edge  should  be 
folded  down  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  and 
the  corners  of  the  narrow  strip  may  then  be 
turned  under  for  greater  security  of  the  fas¬ 
tening.  The  bottom  of  the  sheet  is  then 
folded  up  to  the  top,  and  then  the  fold  at 
the  bottom  is  again  brought  up  to  the  top, 
making  four  sections  of  the  cover,  excluding 
the  narrow  top  fold. 

The  front  of  the  cover  will  bear  the  in¬ 
dorsements  that  identify  the  contents.  Some 
offices  use  printed  forms  with  prepared 
spaces  to  be  filled  in;  others  use  plain  paper 
on  which  the  stenographer  has  to  type  all 
the  information.  In  the  latter  situation,  he 
must  see  that  the  typing  is  on  the  correct 
section  of  the  quarter-folded  back.  It  should 
appear  on  the  second  quarter  from  the  top. 
The  back  can  be  inserted  into  the  typewriter 
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with  the  single  fold  to  the  right  when  it  has 
been  folded  only  once  or  in  halves,  or  when 
the  final  fold  has  been  opened  again. 

Indorsetnents.  'I'lic  indorsements  should 
include  all  information  needed  to  identify 
the  contents  of  the  paper.  On  the  cover  of 
the  pleading  should  appear  the  name  of  the 
paper,  the  venue  of  the  action  or  proceed¬ 
ing,  names  of  parties,  and  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  attorney.  When  the  name  of 
the  opposing  attorney  is  learned,  this  should 
be  added.  When  the  case  has  been  assigned 
an  index  number  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
this  number  also  should  be  recorded.  A 
margin  of  about  an  inch  at  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  and  a  half  an  inch  at  the  left  side  of 
the  folded  cover  should  be  allowed. 


Case  No.  504624 


CIVIL  COURT  MILWAUKEE  COUNTS', 
STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 


RICHARD  ROE, 

Plaintiff, 

vs. 

THOMAS  SMITH, 

Defendant. 


ANSWER 

AND 

COUNTERCLAIM 


BROWN  AND  BROWN, 
Attorneys  for  Defendant, 
Post  Office  Address, 

Cary  Building, 

408  East  Wells  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


To  ROBERT  JONES, 
Attorney  for  Plaintiff, 


Due  and  proper  service  admitted  this.... 
day  of . .  1941. 


Attorney  for  Plaintiff. 


MRS.  EVA  LARSON  CONNELLY  is  head 
of  the  Shorthand  Department,  Miss  Brown’s 
School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  She  has  con¬ 
tributed  other  articles  to  the  B.E.W.  and  has 
also  written  for  the  Gregg  Writer.  She  has 
taught  in  high  school,  business  school,  and  col¬ 
lege  in  several  states  and  has  been  a  secretary — 
as  was  her  grandmother,  who,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  was  secretary'  to  her  father,  Royal  Court 
Chamberlain  under  Charles  XIV  of  Sweden. 


When  the  cover  has  been  prepared,  the 
white  pages  are  inserted  under  the  narrow 
fold  so  that  the  cover  projects  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  on  each  side  to  protect  the  document 
itself,  and  the  sheets  are  then  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  means  of  staples  inserted  far 
enough  from  all  edges  so  that  a  sheet  cannot 
tear  out  of  the  binding.  Some  offices  type  the 
name  of  the  paper  in  the  bottom  margin  of  the 
blue  cover.  This  is  a  convenience  for  those 
who  refer  to  the  file,  as  the  paper  wanted  can 
be  found  by  lifting  only  the  bottom  edges  of 
the  papers  that  must  be  handled. 

The  colored  cover  also  is  a  convenient  means 
of  separating  the  different  papers  in  the  files, 
as  they  are  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
These  aids  to  the  expeditious  handling  of  the 
papers  are  lacking  when  only  a  half-length 
sheet  of  blue  cover  is  used,  as  is  done  in  some 
offices  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  covers. 

Copying  Legal  Papers.  Write  "(COPY)” 
at  the  top  of  the  first  page  of  every  manuscript 
copied.  A  copy  of  a  copy  is  marked  "(COPY 
of  a  COPY).”  When  typing  from  any  copy, 
always  use  a  ruler  or  other  straight-edged  in¬ 
strument  to  follow  the  lines.  In  copying  legal 
papers,  copy  the  punctuation  exactly  as  it  is  in 
the  original,  whether  it  seems  to  be  right  or 
wrong.  Underline  any  mark  that  is  plainly 
incorrect.  Where  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  an 
error  in  a  word,  the  copy  should  be  followed, 
with  "sic”  in  brackets,  as  "He  is  an  adapted 
(sic)  child.” 

Sealed  Instruments.  The  significance  of  the 
presence  of  (SEAL),  L.  S.,  or  "L.  S.”  on  the 
line  with  the  signature  should  be  understood  by 
the  one  who  types  the  paper.  The  law  in  most 
jurisdictions  recognizes  these  letters  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  seal  of  the  signer,  and  the  paper  bear¬ 
ing  it  is  known  as  a  "sealed  instrument.” 

The  custom  of  using  a  seal  probably  goes 
back  to  the  time  before  many  people  were 
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able  to  write,  and  documents  and  letters 
were  signed  by  impressing  the  individual’s 
engraved  seal.  The  use  of  an  actual  seal 
make  upon  wax,  which  usually  holds  a  string 
or  ribbon,  has  nearly  gone  out  of  use,  but  a 
wafer  of  paper  may  take  its  place  and  is 
often  used  on  such  documents  as  wills. 

Statutes  in  some  states  still  require  the 
use  of  the  seal  on  some  instruments,  and  it 
does  have  certain  significance.  In  some  states, 
contracts  under  seal  are  not  outlawed  by  the 
Statute  of  Limitations  in  the  period  of  time 
affecting  others.  A  sealed  contract  also  pre¬ 
sumes  consideration,  and  suit  cannot  be 
brought  to  claim  absence  of  consideration. 
The  time  limit  for  bringing  a  cause  of  ac¬ 
tion  concerning  a  contract  under  seal  is 
greater  than  for  contracts  not  under  seal. 

Using  Printed  Forn:<s  for  Legal  Docu¬ 
ments.  Many  legal  papers  are  made  out  by 
filling  in  printed  document  forms  on  the 
typewriter.  The  printed  blanks,  prepared 
by  printers  who  specialize  in  that  kind  of 
work,  prove  to  be  a  saving  of  time  for  both 
the  attorney  and  the  stenographer.  Printed 
forms  are  not  always  legally  correct  in  all 
details,  however.  If  no  form  for  the  paper 
is  available,  the  attorney  must  prepare  his 
own  document  and  dictate  it  to  his  ste¬ 
nographer,  referring  to  a  form  book  to  in¬ 
sure  that  no  essential  parts  are  omitted. 

When  the  stenographer  has  the  printed 
form  approved  by  the  courts  of  the  state  as 
the  basis  of  the  document,  he  fills  in  the  data 
given  him  or  gets  it  from  the  case  file. 

There  are  a  number  of  points  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  use  of  printed  forms.  When 
carbon  copies  are  made,  care  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  adjusting  the  sheets  so  that  the 
lines  and  spaces  will  correspond  on  all 
blanks.  A  folded  strip  of  paper  should  be 
placed  over  the  top  edges  to  prevent  their 
slipping  when  the  sheets  are  being  inserted 
into  the  typewriter  and  adjusted  for  correct 
position.  Since  printed  forms  are  usually 
on  stiff,  heavy  paper,  it  is  better  to  write 
each  one  individually  than  to  make  carbon 
copies.  In  this  case,  the  duplicate  copies 
should  be  marked  "(COPY).” 

The  feed-roll  release  lever  and  the  vari¬ 
able  line-space  adjustment  will  have  to  be 
used  to  get  the  papers  into  the  position  for 


filling  the  blanks.  The  paper  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  typing  comes  just 
enough  above  any  printed  line  so  that  the 
letters  are  entirely  visible.  If  there  is  no 
printed  line,  the  type  and  the  print  should 
agree  perfectly  in  alignment. 

The  paper  should  be  read  carefully  to  see 
that  every  blank  is  filled.  When  a  large 
space  of  several  lines  is  left  for  an  insertion 
and  only  a  part  of  the  space  is  used,  the  re¬ 
maining  blank  space  should  be  filled  by  rul¬ 
ing  with  pen  and  ink  a  horizontal  line  to  the 
right,  a  diagonal  down  to  the  left,  and  an¬ 
other  horizontal  to  the  right.  This  fills  the 
blank  space  with  a  Z-spaced  figure  and 
makes  it  impossible  for  anything  which 
would  alter  the  import  of  the  document  to 
be  added  later  in  that  space.  Other  smaller 
line-spaces  not  filled  by  words  should  be 
filled  by  a  line  of  hyphens. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

The  executive  board  of  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  met  in 
Baltimore  recently  to  complete  plans  for  its 
convention,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Lord 
Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
April  1-4.  The  report  of  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  promises  many  attractive  features  in 
addition  to  the  interesting  program  on  "Unit 
Planning  in  Business  Education,”  which  will 
be  developed  as  a  series  of  lesson  plans  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  procedure  and  objective  for 
the  unit  or  section  of  work  to  be  covered 
in  each  topic.  Speakers  will  be  announced 
later,  according  to  Miss  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  of 
Rider  College,  president  of  the  Association. 

Due  to  the  illness  of  Yearbook  Editor 
Frank  H.  Ash,  the  program  and  yearbook 
are  now  under  the  direction  of  Paul  L.  Sals- 
giver,  of  the  Department  of  Commercial 
Education,  Boston  University,  with  Rufus 
Stickney,  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  and 
Dr.  James  R.  Meehan,  of  Hunter  College, 
as  associate  editors. 

Clyde  B.  Edgeworth,  director  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  of  Baltimore,  is  in  charge  of 
the  membership  campaign. 

Treasurer  P.  M.  Heiges  reports  advance 
memberships  considerably  ahead  of  last 
year  at  this  date. 
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Three  Divisions:  Public  High  Schools; 
Catholic  High  Schools;  and  Colleges 


PRIZES  AND  AWARDS  (For  Each  Divi¬ 
sion).  E/rst  Place  in  Each  Division:  A  silver 
trophy  cup  awarded  permanently  to  the  school; 
SlO  to  the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  the  winning 
club;  $10  to  the  winning  club. 

Second  to  Tenth  Place  in  Each  Division:  $5  to 
the  teacher  (or  teachers)  of  each  club;  $5  to  each 


Eleventh  to  Twentieth  Place  in  Each  Division: 
A  special  bookkeeping  fountain  pen  with  posting 
point  to  the  teacher  of  each  club. 

Additional  Awards  for  Teachers:  Hundreds  of 
cold,  silver,  and  blue  seal  superior  achievement 
certificates,  suitable  for  framing,  will  be  awarded 
to  teachers  whose  clubs  meet  certain  standards, 
whether  or  not  they  win  one  of  the  above  prizes. 
All  teachers  whose  classes  place  within  the  first 
twenty  will  receive  the  superior  gold  seal  certificate. 

Additional  Awards  for  Students:  Special  two- 
color  "International  B(X)kkeeping  Contest”  certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  awarded  to  all  students  whose  papers 
meet  an  acceptable  business  standard,  whether 
or  not  their  club  wins  one  of  the  prizes.  There 
will  be  no  charge  for  this  certificate;  the  contest 
entry  fee  of  10  cents  covers  its  cost. 

ENTRY  FEE.  To  help  defray  contest  expenses 
and  to  cover  the  cost  of  issuing  two-color  certifi¬ 
cates  to  every  student  whose  paper  meets  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  business  standard,  an  entry  fee  of  10  cents 
will  be  required  for  each  student  who  enters. 

CONTEST  MATERIAL.  The  official  contest 
project  and  complete  contest  rules  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  February,  1942,  issue  of  this  maga¬ 
zine.  Teachers  who  wish  their  students  to  have 
individual  copies  of  the  bookkeeping  contest 
project  may  duplicate  the  contest  project  to  be 
found  in  the  February  Business  Education 
World  or  may  purchase  reprints  of  it  from  the 
B.E.W.  at  1  cent  a  copy  (see  contest  coupon  on 
page  450).  One  copy  of  the  project  will  be  sent 
free  to  each  teacher  who  sends  the  contest  coupon. 
The  contest  project  will  be  a  practical  business 
problem  similar  to  the  bookkeeping  projects  that 
have  been  published  monthly  in  the  B.E.W. 


3  Silver  Trophy  Cups! 


Cash 

Awards! 


Posting 

Fountain 

Pens! 


•  Three  Silver  Trophy  Cups- 
One  for  Each  Division 


xty  Cash  Awards  for 
Teachers  and  Students 


•  Thirty  Bookkeeping  Fountain 
Pens  for  Teachers 


•  Hundreds  of  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Blue  Seal  Certificates 
for  Teachers 


)KKEEPING  CONTEST 


Student  Contest  Certificates! 


•  Thousands  of  Two-Color 
Contest  Certificates  for 
Qualifying  Students 


•  Contest  Entry  Fee,  10  cents 

a  Student 

•  Contest  Begins  in  February, 

Closes  April  1,  1942 

•  Mail  the  Contest  Entry  Cou¬ 

pon  on  Page  450  TODAY! 


Tell  Your  Bookkeeping  Teacher  Friends 
About  This  Big  Contest  for  Their  Students 

ENTER  AS  “CLUBS.”  Papers  are  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  in  clubs  only.  A  club  consists  of  all  the 
papers  from  one  school.  Without  exception,  a 
club  must  consist  of  at  least  ten  solutions.  Solu¬ 
tions  may  not  be  submitted  singly  or  by  students 
except  through  their  teachers. 

SMALL  AND  LARGE  CLUBS  HAVE 
EQUAL  CHANCE.  Every  club,  large  or  small, 
has  an  equal  chance  to  win  in  this  contest.  The 
composite  score  for  each  competing  school  will 
be  the  sum  of  three  percentages: 

1.  The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment  of 
the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers.  (Example — 
75  bookkeeping  pupils:  72  papers  submitted; 
score,  96  per  cent.) 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
reach  an  acceptable  business  standard.  (Example — 
72  papers  submitted:  67  acceptable;  score,  93.05 
per  cent.) 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
rank  as  superior.  (Example — 72  papers  submitted: 
13  superior;  score  18.05  per  cent.) 

The  final  composite  score  in  this  case  would 
be  96  plus  93.05  plus  18.05,  a  total  of  207.1  out 
of  a  possible  300  per  cent. 

WIN  RECOGNITION.  Here  is  a  fine  op¬ 
portunity  for  you  and  your  students  to  win  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  eyes  of  school  administrators,  parents, 
and  local  businessmen.  Whether  or  not  you  win 
one  of  the  many  prizes,  you  can  still  qualify  for  a 
beautiful  Teacher’s  Superior  Achievement  Certifi¬ 
cate  that  can  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  class¬ 
room.  You  and  your  students  will  be  proud  to 
point  to  that  concrete  evidence  of  superior  accom¬ 
plishment.  Students,  too,  whether  or  not  they  win 
cash  prizes,  will  be  awarded  attractive,  two-color 
"International  Bookkeeping  Contest"  certificates, 
which  they  will  take  pride  in  showing  to  prospec¬ 
tive  employers. 

WHAT  TO  DO  NOW.  Turn  to  page  450, 
fill  in  the  contest  coupon,  and  mail  it  TODAY. 
It  will  bring  you  on  February  1  everything  you 
will  need  for  the  contest.  Then  watch  for  the 
February  B.E.W. ! 
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Conducted  by  MARION  M.  LAMB 

Head  of  Commerce  Department,  State  Teachers 
College,  W'est  Liberty,  W'est  Virginia 


Because  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  teaching  of  transcrip¬ 
tion,  we  are  going  to  visit  a  first-day  tran¬ 
scription  class  taught  by  a  young  teacher  of 
some  local  reputation,  Miss  Jane  Ratclilfe. 

In  response  to  our  preliminary,  warning 
letter,  Miss  Ratcliffe  wrote  that  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  class  is  scheduled  to  meet  daily  for  a 
double  period  of  one  hour  and  twenty  min¬ 
utes  and  that  the  class  will  be  in  session  for 
the  entire  time  this  first  day.  The  members 
of  the  class,  mostly  high  school  seniors,  have 
had  one  year  of  shorthand  and  at  least  one 
year  of  typewriting  instruction. 

We  enter  a  large,  light  room  in  which 
there  are  approximately  forty  wooden  type¬ 
writer  tables,  to  which  are  fastened  standard 
typewriters  of  a  well-known  make.  A  type¬ 
writer  eraser  is  tied  to  each  machine. 

The  twenty-six  pupils  in  the  class  are 
seated  at  the  tables,  with  notebooks  open 
and,  in  some  cases,  with  pens  poised  for  dic¬ 
tation.  The  teacher,  however,  has  other 
plans  for  them,  for  she  is  giving  out  old 
copies  of  The  Gregg  Writer  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  to  class  members. 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  You  will  receive  a  copy 
of  the  December,  1940,  issue  of  The  Gregg 
Writer,  class.  Turn  to  the  Junior  O.  G.  A. 
test  on  page  193  and  read  through  the  copy. 
I  think  you’ll  remember  this  fable.  (The 
teacher  writes  on  the  board,  in  shorthand, 
"The  Gregg  Writer,  page  193.”  Upon  receiv¬ 
ing  our  copies  of  the  ni<agazine,  we  find  that 
the  Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test  for  the  month  is  a 
fable  entitled  "The  Kind  IWan  and  the 
Viper,”  eighty-nine  words  long  and  easy  to 
read.) 


Miss  Ratcliffe.  Do  you  all  have  your 
copy  of  The  Gregg  Writer?  And  have  you 
the  place  at  page  193.^  All  right.  Who  will 
read  the  story  for  us.^  (A  number  of  pupils 
volunteer.  The  teacher  chooses  a  very  in¬ 
telligent-looking  girl  who  probably  is  a  su¬ 
perior  student.) 

Volunteer  (reading  rapidly  and  insert¬ 
ing  punctuation).  A  laboring  man  (comma) 
returning  home  one  very  cold  day  (comma) 
ran  on  a  snake  in  the  road  (period).  It  was 
half  dead  with  freezing  (period).  Taking 
pity  on  it  (comma)  he  picked  it  up  (com¬ 
ma)  put  it  in  his  bosom  to  warm  it  (com¬ 
ma)  and  brought  it  home  (comma  )  where 
he  placed  it  close  to  the  fire  (period).  When 
the  heat  had  thawed  out  and  brought  the 
snake  back  to  life  (comma)  it  began  to  at¬ 
tack  his  little  ones  (period).  Seeing  this 
(comma)  the  man  whose  pity  had  saved  its 
life  took  up  a  spade  and  beat  the  snake  to 
death  (period).  (Quotes)  If  you  return 
evil  for  good  (comma)  you  may  expect 
pity  to  come  to  an  end  (comma,  unquote) 
he  said  (period). 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  That  was  verj-  good, 
Henrietta,  but  let  me  ask  you  one  question: 
Would  you  write  this  entirely  in  one  para¬ 
graph  as  you  read  it.^ 

Henrietta.  I  think  I’d  put  a  paragraph 
mark  after  the  word  "fire”  in  the  third  sen¬ 
tence. 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  Yes,  there  is  a  break 
there  in  thought  and  in  time.  Any  other 
paragraphs  ? 

Henrietta.  Yes,  I’d  put  the  quotation  at 
the  end  in  a  separate  paragraph. 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  That’s  right.  Does  any- 
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one  have  a  question  about  any  of  the  words 
or  about  the  punctuation?  Then  I  shall 
reread  the  exercise  to  you,  and  as  I  read,  you 
insert  the  punctuation  marks  lightly  in  pen¬ 
cil  in  the  notes.  As  these  are  old  copies  of 
The  Gregg  Writer,  we  can  take  the  liberty 
of  marking  them,  (The  teacher  reads  jrotn 
the  shorthand  slowly  and  distinctly,  indicat¬ 
ing  with  special  emphasis  the  punctuation. 
The  pupils  insert  commas  and  paragraph 
marks.) 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  Yes,  Matilda? 

Matilda.  Is  it  proper  to  say  that  the 
snake  was  "half  dead  with  freezing”  ? 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  How  v/ould  you  change 
it? 

Matilda.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  the  snake  was  "half  dead  from 
freezing.” 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  I  agree  with  you,  and 
I’m  glad  that  you  are  sensitive  to  distinc¬ 
tions  in  words,  Matilda,  for  one  of  the 
important  duties  of  a  good  stenographer 
or  secretary  is  to  correct  errors  in  language. 
However,  this  phrase  isn’t  actually  wrong, 
and  I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  follow  the 
notes  exactly  this  time.  Any  other  com¬ 
ments  or  questions?  Then  let’s  consider 
the  spelling.  How  about  the  spelling  of 
that  good  old  Biblical  word,  "bosom,”  Mary 
Ann? 

Mary  Ann.  B-o-s-o-m. 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  That’s  right.  How  do 
you  spell  the  word  "thawed,”  Dorothy? 
Dorothy.  T-h-a-w-e-d. 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  And  "brought”? 
Dorothy.  B-r-o-u-g-h-t. 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  (Writes  on  the  black¬ 
board  saved  its  life. ) .  Is  there  an  apostrophe 
in  the  word  "its”?  Who  knows?  All  right, 
Henry,  give  the  rule. 

Henry.  There  is  no  apostrophe  in  the 
word  "its”  in  this  sentence,  l-t-’-s  means  "It 
is.” 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  That’s  right.  Are  there 
questions  about  the  spelling  of  any  of  the 
other  words  in  our  story?  Well,  then,  let’s 
consider  some  of  the  typing  rules. 

In  the  last  sentence  we  have  a  quotation. 
Will  the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  quotation 
precede  or  follow  the  quotation  marks? 
j  Mary  Ann? 


Mary  Ann.  The  comma  should  precede 
the  quotation  marks. 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  Yes.  We  know  that 
when  the  comma  and  quotation  marks  fol¬ 
low  the  same  word,  the  comma  always  comes 
before  the  quotes.  A  question,  Paul? 

Paul.  How  many  spaces  after  the  quota¬ 
tion  marks  and  before  "he  said”? 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  One  space.  Any  other 
questions  ?  What  setup  should  we  use,  Betty  ? 

Betty.  I  would  use  a  forty  or  forty-five 
space  line  and  double  spacing  because  the 
story  is  short. 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  I  agree  with  you.  Write 
these  instructions  in  your  notebooks,  class.  Set 
your  marginal  stops  for  a  forty-five  space 
line;  your  tab  stop  for  a  five-space  inden¬ 
tion;  double  space  the  exercise;  start  nine 
doubles  from  the  top;  type  your  name  in  the 
usual  place — in  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 
All  right,  read  back  the  instructions,  Vivian. 
(Vivian  reads  back  the  directions  clearly  and 
correctly.) 

Before  we  start  transcribing,  let’s  review 
our  rule  for  the  division  of  words.  Annette, 
will  you  give  the  rule? 

Annette.  Avoid  dividing  words  when¬ 
ever  you  can,  but  if  you  have  to  divide  a 
word,  be  sure  that  you  divide  it  between 
syllables. 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  That’s  right — and  you 
all  know  how  to  use  the  dictionary !  Now,  if 
there  are  no  more  questions,  I  shall  tran¬ 
scribe  this  exercise  for  you  on  the  demon¬ 
stration  machine  so  that  you  can  get  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  transcription  technique. 

(Miss  Ratcliffe  goes  to  her  demonstration 
typewriter  and  proceeds  to  set  up  the  exer¬ 
cise,  calling  instructions  as  she  progresses 
from  one  part  of  the  setup  to  the  next.) 

Miss  Ratcliffe,  Set  marginal  stops  for 
a  45-space  line;  set  tabular  stop  for  a  five- 
space  indention;  twirl  in  paper;  set  line- 
spacer  for  double  spacing;  start  nine  doubles 
from  the  top;  indent  five  spaces. 

(She  then  types  from  the  shorthand  copy 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed,  reading  the 
words  aloud  as  she  types.  Finally  the  story 
is  completed  and  the  name  of  the  typist 
added  according  to  directions.) 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  I  have  one  more  step  to 
take  in  the  transcription  process  before  I 
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remo\e  iny  transcript  from  the  machine. 
What  is  it? 

Class.  Check  for  errors. 

Miss  RATr.LiFFF..  Exactly.  We  always 
check  our  transcripts  before  we  take  them 
from  the  typewriter.  Usually  I  would  erase 
and  correct  an  error,  but  on  this  first  day 
I  shall  just  circle  in  pencil  any  errors  1  have 
made.  (Reads  her  transcript  and  circles  one 
error,  after  which  she  removes  the  paper 
from  the  machine.) 

Miss  Ratci.iffe.  From  your  observation 
of  that  transcription,  what  would  you  say  is 
a  fundamental  rule  to  be  followed  in  tran¬ 
scribing  your  notes?  Katherine? 

Katherine.  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  book. 
Miss  Ratcliffe.  That’s  right.  Keep  your 
eyes  on  your  notes,  even  when  you  shift 
your  carriage.  Yes,  Henry? 

Henry.  If  you  made  a  mistake  and  knew 
you  made  a  mistake,  wouldn’t  you  stop  then 
and  there  to  correct  it? 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  Certainly.  You  would 
correct  your  mistake  and  then  proceed  with 
your  letter  or  article.  The  check  you  make 
after  you  have  finished  typing  the  page  is 
a  final  check,  made  to  catch  errors  you  may 
have  overlooked. 

All  right,  class,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions,  you  are  ready  to  begin  your  tran¬ 
scription.  As  soon  as  you  finish  your  tran¬ 
script,  raise  your  hand  so  that  I  may  check 
your  copy. 

(The  class  begins  the  transcription.  One 
girl,  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
new  situation,  becomes  very  much  upset. 
Miss  Ratcliffe,  in  a  very  matter-of-fact  man¬ 
ner,  hands  the  girl  the  transcript  typed  on 
the  demonstration  machine,  directing  her  to 
copy  it  twice  before  she  attempts  transcrip¬ 
tion  again.) 

Miss  Ratcliffe  (coming  over  to  us,  as 
the  pupils  transcribe  their  notes).  As  you’ve 
probably  guessed,  I’m  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  transcripts  today  as  I  am 
about  having  the  students  go  through  the 
transcribing  process  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  success. 

Visitor.  When  will  you  start  transcrip 
tion  of  letters? 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  Tomorrow,  if  today’s 
transcripts  are  at  all  good.  The  letters  in 


the  first  assignment  of  our  transcription  book 
are  very  easy  and  the  students  will  have 
practiced  them  for  home  work.  Many  teach¬ 
ers  prefer  to  start  with  these  letters  the  first 
day,  but  1  like  material  that  is  familiar  and 
extremely  easy  to  set  up.  That’s  why  1  used 
Cregg  W'ri/er  material  today. 

Visitor.  Isn't  it  a  pretty  good  plan  to  ex¬ 
plain  standards  the  first  day? 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  Possibly.  Personally,  1 
prefer  to  spend  the  first  few  class  periods 
ju.st  on  the  actual  transcription  process.  Time 
enough  to  talk  about  standards  when  the 
students  know  what  they’re  expected  to  do 
and  know  how  to  go  about  doing  it. 

Visitor.  How  are  you  going  to  provide 
for  the  range  of  ability  within  this  class? 

Miss  Ratcliffe,  This  first  week  the  pro¬ 
cedures  will  be  paced  for  the  slow  pupils, 
but  every  day  I  will  have  supplementary  ma. 
terial  for  the  quick  students  who  finish  their 
work  before  the  others.  Today  I  shall  give 
the  October,  1940,  Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test  to 
those  who  finish  two  transcripts  of  the  De¬ 
cember  test — two  acceptable  transcripts,  that 
is. 

(ll-e  look  at  the  October  test,  which 
seems  to  be  quite  simple.) 

Visitor.  Will  you  have  these  good  stu¬ 
dents  transcribe  the  October  test  without 
any  help  in  punctuation  or  setup? 

Miss  Ratcliff.  Yes.  The  good  pupils  in 
the  class  could  have  skipped  this  preliminary 
work  in  class  today.  They  are  capable  of  in¬ 
dependent  work,  but  they  can  profit  from 
additional  practice.  Therefore,  I’ll  bring 
some  supplementary  work  to  class  each  day 
to  provide  independent  practice  for  the 
above-average  students. 

But  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  me  now  so 
that  I  can  check  with  some  of  these  students 
on  the  work  they  are  doing, 

(The  teacher  goes  about,  checking  the 
transcripts  of  students  who  have  raised 
hands  and,  in  some  cases,  correcting  indi¬ 
viduals  who  are  not  transcribing  in  good 
form.  This  continues  for  the  balance  of  the 
period.  Eleven  of  the  members  of  the  class 
have  completed  two  satisfactory  transcripts 
of  the  December  test  and  progressed  to,  the 
supplementary  copy  when  Miss  Ratcli§e 
kails  ’’Time”  and  the  typewriting  stops— 
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three  minutes  before  the  class  bell  rings.) 

Miss  Ratcliffe.  It  is  almost  time  for  the 
bell.  Even  though  the  transcript  in  your 
machine  may  be  almost  finished,  check  it  for 
errors  and  remove  it  from  the  typewriter. 
Then  spend  the  last  couple  of  minutes  mak¬ 
ing  a  final  check  of  all  errors  in  your  tran¬ 
scripts.  The  worst  mistake  you  can  make  in 
this  class  is  to  overlook  your  own  errors ! 
(After  a  few  moments,  the  bell  rings.)  And 
make  sure,  class,  that  you  have  correctly 
copied  your  assignment  for  homework  from 
the  front  board. 

(The  assignment,  written  in  shorthand, 
directs  the  pupils  to  cover  the  first  lesson  in 
their  transcription  books.  As  the  pupils  leave 
the  room,  they  place  their  papers  on  the 
desk.) 

Analysis  of  the  Lesson 

What  did  you  think  of  this  as  a  first  tran¬ 
scription  lesson?  Miss  Ratcliffe  really  did 
try  to  make  this  complex  process  of  co¬ 
ordinating  separate  skills  as  easy  as  possible 
for  the  students,  didn’t  she?  And  of  course 
that  is  the  first  rule  to  be  followed  in  teach¬ 
ing  beginning  transcription. 

Furthermore,  every  student  had  maximum 
opportunity  to  experience  success  at  his  own 
level.  Even  the  girl  who  went  to  pieces  was 
reassured  by  the  sensible  attitude  of  the 
teacher  and  some  simple  copy  work. 

From  the  standpoint  of  specific  teaching 
techniques,  what  were  the  virtues  of  this 
lesson  as  it  was  presented? 

First,  the  teacher  chose  material  that  was 
familiar,  simple  in  content,  simple  in  form, 
and  fairly  short.  Evidently  the  students 
had  read  the  Junior  O.  G.  A.  Tests  in  The 
Gregg  Writer;  perhaps  they  had  even  copied 
the  exercises.  The  words  were  not  hard, 
although  few  of  them  represented  words 
used  frequently  in  business.  The  setup 
called  for  no  elaborate,  confusing  instruc¬ 
tions,  The  exercise  was  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  words  in  length,  demanding  only  mod¬ 
erate  concentration  for  a  reasonable  length 
of  time. 

Second,  the  teacher  followed  a  definite, 
planned  procedure,  which  was  obviously 
based  upon  the  fundamental  concept  that 
each  of  the  four  skills  involved  in  transcrip¬ 


tion — shorthand,  English,  spelling,  and 
typewriting — must  be  considered  separately 
in  beginning  transcription  and  co-ordinated 
by  students  as  effortlessly  as  possible  under 
the  guidance  of  a  skillful  teacher. 

Third,  the  actual  demonstration  of  the 
transcription  technique  no  doubt  helped 
those  students  who  were  not  word-minded 
and  who  were  having  difficulty  in  following 
the  many  directions  and  suggestions  which 
had  been  given.  The  demonstration  gave 
proper  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  cor¬ 
rect  technique  and  proofreading  for  errors. 

Fourth,  the  slow  pupils  in  the  class  were 
not  pushed  for  results,  yet  at  the  same  time 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  brighter 
students,  who  always  need  a  challenge  to 
keep  their  interest  at  high  level.  These 
pupils  had  adequate  opportunity  to  practice 
in  the  second  exercise  what  they  had  learned 
in  group  discussion  and  practice  of  the  first 
story. 

Fifth,  and  very  important,  the  attitude  of 
the  teacher  was  one  which  inspired  self- 
confidence.  Miss  Ratcliffe’s  tone  of  voice 
was  at  all  times  cheerful,  her  manner  poised 
and  natural.  She  was  very  matter-of-fact 
and  casual  about  errors.  She  made  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  fact  that  transcription  is  a 
complex  skill — at  no  time  did  she  try  to 
"frighten”  the  students  into  doing  good 
work,  a  procedure  that  is  not  very  successful 
in  skill  development. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

Louis  Leslie,  who  is,  as  you  no  doubt 
know,  especially  interested  and  expert  in  the 
teaching  of  transcription,  has  raised  some 
questions  in  connection  with  the  lesson  pre¬ 
sented  this  month. 

1.  What  type  of  shorthand  material 
should  be  u.sed  in  a  beginning  transcription 
class? 

Mr.  Leslie:  "It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
smooth  the  pupil’s  path  during  the  first  days 
of  transcription.  Among  the  other  devices 
that  I  feel  should  be  employed  in  order  to 
make  the  early  transcription  seem  easy  is  the 
use  of  very  simple  material  for  transcription 
— material  that  is  simple  when  considered 
under  the  heading  of  any  of  the  component 
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skills.  It  should  be  simple  shorthand  mate¬ 
rial,  simple  typing  material,  and  simple  Eng¬ 
lish  material.” 

2.  How  much  shorthand  material  should 
be  transcribed  during  the  first  transcription 
period  ? 

jMr.  Leslie:  "I  have  found  that  w'e  can 
profitably  spend  all  the  time  we  can  get  even 
in  a  double  period  on  one  short  letter,  re¬ 
reading  it  many  times  to  be  sure  that  ever)' 
problem  of  English  and  shorthand  is  re¬ 
solved  before  the  pupil  gets  to  the  type¬ 
writer,  then  typing  and  retyping  the  tran¬ 
script  under  stop-watch  timing  over  and 
over  again  in  order  to  get  higher  and  higher 
transcribing  speeds.” 

3.  Should  the  first  day’s  transcription  be 
taken  from  plate  material  or  from  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  own  notes  7 

Air.  Leslie:  "Again  with  a  view  to  making 
the  first  day’s  experience  easy  and  pleasant, 
I  let  the  pupils  make  their  typewritten  tran¬ 
scripts  from  the  shorthand  textbook — any 
textbook — rather  than  asking  them  to  take 
the  material  from  dictation.” 

4.  Do  you  believe  in  permitting  pupils 
to  ask  questions  about  punctuation  ? 

Air.  Leslie:  "One  of  my  major  points  of 
teaching  technique  for  the  early  transcrip¬ 
tion  lessons  is  to  bring  the  class  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  we  don’t  want  to  waste  time  dis¬ 
cussing  differences  of  opinion  on  punctua¬ 
tion.  I  explain  to  my  classroom  pupils  that, 
in  the  office,  the  stenographer  must  use  the 
style  the  boss  likes  and  that,  for  the  moment. 
I’m  the  boss;  and  that,  therefore,  we  won’t 
argue  about  it.  Of  course,  I  don’t  put  it  as 
bluntly  as  that,  but  that’s  the  general  idea.” 

5.  Are  the  preliminaiy'  discussion  and 
demonstration  in  this  lesson  effective  pro¬ 
cedures  in  teaching  first-day  transcription? 

Air.  Leslie:  "After  trying  both  plans,  I 
have  found  much  better  success  with  the 
plan  of  having  the  class  read  through  the 
letter  in  question  from  the  good  shorthand 
notes  in  a  shorthand  textbook,  reading  the 
letter  over  and  over  in  class,  complete  with 
punctuation  and  spelling,  until  every  young¬ 
ster  is  sure  exactly  where  every'  comma  and 
apostrophe  goes.  This  unquestionably  gets 
better  initial  results  than  all  the  discussion 


and  demonstration  that  Miss  Ratcliffe  has 
gone  through;  and  for  the  first  day’s  work, 
we  are  concerned  more  with  initial  results 
than  anything  else,  aren’t  w'e?” 

4c  ♦ 

Author’s  Note:  The  woman  must  have 
the  last  word,  even  in  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Leslie. 

Three  questions: 

1.  If  students  read  and  reread  one  short 
letter  many  times  before  transcribing  it,  will 
they  not  type  the  letter  from  memory  rather 
than  from  their  shorthand  notes? 

2.  Is  the  correct  punctuation  of  a  letter 
the  responsibility  of  the  dictator  or  of  the 
stenographer  ? 

3.  Why  not  have  students  w'rite  their 
punctuation  into  their  notes  rather  than  have 
them  attempt  to  remember  w'here  it  should 
be  placed? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Leslie’s  replies 
will  be  conclusive. 

4c  4c  4c 

Editorial  Note:  Yes,  the  woman  should 
have  the  last  word.  To  make  sure  that  Miss 
Lamb  gets  it,  we  simply  won’t  ask  Mr.  Leslie 
to  reply!  If  this  be  collusion.  .  .  D.Al.J. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

Results  of  Student-Teacher  (Contest 

N  THE  Student  Teachers  Department 
for  October,  1941,  Miss  Marion  Lamb 
propounded  seventeen  questions  relating  to 
the  shorthand  lesson  she  presented  in  that 
issue  of  the  Business  Education  World. 
(See  pages  151-154,  B.E.W.,  October, 

1941.)  The  B.E.W.  offered  prizes  for  the 
best  sets  of  answers  submitted  by  student 
teachers.  The  winners  are  listed  on  the 
next  page. 

These  students  were  in  agreement  about 
the  follow'ing  principles: 

1.  A  brief,  daily  review'  is  a  good  device 
to  get  a  class  "dow'n  to  business,”  but  the 
review'  should  be  varied  from  day  to  day; 
a  word  list  may  be  given  one  day,  sentences 
the  next,  and  an  oral  review  the  third  day 
in  order  to  prevent  monotony. 

2.  All  students  should  use  pens  rather 
than  pencils. 
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Student-Teacher  Winners 
First  prize,  $5 :  Ruth  Hathaway, 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Charleston. 

$1  prizes:  Charles  J.  Luddy,  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey;  Frances  L.  Bulla,  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman;  Lloyd  Elam, 
Daniel  J.  James,  and  Lillian  Michael, 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers  College. 


3.  Class  recitation  in  unison  is  an  effective 
teaching  device  if  wisely  used. 

Ruth  Hathaway,  first-prize  winner,  states: 

I  think  that  the  procedure  of  having  the  class 
recite  in  unison  is  a  good  one  because  it  increases 
the  class  participation  of  some  students  and  gives 
all  the  students  practice  instead  of  just  a  few. 
This  may  act  as  a  time-saver  in  some  ways,  as  the 
words  may  be  covered  more  quickly  when  every¬ 
one  has  a  chance  to  speak.  This  method  may  also 
stimulate  interest  and  keep  the  pupils  "on  their 
toes,”  as  each  one  will  try  to  say  the  word  first. 
It  will  also  give  them  practice  in  working  to¬ 
gether. 

4.  Too  much  talking  by  the  teacher  in  a 
shorthand  class  is  bad.  Lloyd  Elam  says: 

A  lecture  approach  is  the  least  economical  way 
to  present  a  skill  subject.  The  teacher’s  talking 
about  rules  when  she  should  have  been  teaching 
the  students  to  write  shorthand  was  a  waste  of 
time. 

5.  Teachers  should  not  write  incorrect 
outlines  on  the  blackboard. 

6.  A  teacher  should  give  as  much  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  to  students  as  possible  when 
they  are  writing  so  that  he  can  diagnose 
learning  difficulties. 

7.  Reprimands,  when  necessary,  should 
be  made  as  casually  and  unobstrusively  as 
possible. 

8.  Having  students  read  from  each  other’s 
notes  is  a  questionable  procedure. 

9.  Having  students  read  sentences  in  re¬ 
verse  order  is  a  questionable  procedure. 

10.  The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  pupils 
thoroughly  understand  the  material  assigned 
for  homework. 

Charles  J.  Luddy,  of  Rutgers,  summarizes 
this  principle:  "The  assignment  was  incom¬ 


plete  ...  I  would  never  allow  pupils  to 
copy  anything  in  shorthand  unless  1  was 
positive  they  knew  all  the  words.” 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

HE  Waltermire  Business  School,  of 
Hudson,  New  York,  announces  its  re¬ 
moval  to  711  Warren  Street,  where  it  will 
occupy  an  entire  floor.  Clayton  J.  Walter¬ 
mire  is  principal  of  the  school. 

Erling  N.  Rolfsrud,  formerly  a  com¬ 
mercial  instructor  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Correspondence  Study,  North  Da¬ 
kota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  has  joined 
the  faculty  of  Concordia  College,  Moorhead, 
Minnesota,  in  which  commercial  teacher¬ 
training  courses  will  be  offered. 

Mr.  Rolfsrud’s  interests  include  music  and 
creative  writing.  For  the  past  five  years  he 
has  contributed  a  regular  column  to  the 
North  Dakota  Teacher.  He  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  juvenile  fiction,  poetry,  and  articles. 

Boston  University  News 

iss  Amy  Louise  Shaw  is  teaching 
shorthand  and  typewriting  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration  of  Boston 
University,  where  she  has  a  fellowship  and 
is  studying  toward  a  master’s  degree  in 
commercial  science. 

Miss  Shaw,  an  honor  student,  received 
her  bachelor’s  degree  in  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  University  of  Akron  in  1941. 
She  holds  the  Gregg  Expert  Medal  for  tak¬ 
ing  shorthand  dictation  at  160  words  a  min¬ 
ute.  She  is  a  member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi  and 
Kappa  Delta  Pi. — Constance  Wright, 
B.E.W.  News  Correspondent. 


Erling  Rolfsrud  Amy  Louise  Shaw 


lANUARY,  1942 
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Southern  Business  Education  Association 
Holds  Annual  Meeting 

NOVEMBER  20-22, 1941 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


TNDER  the  able  leadership  of  R.  R.  of  the  Woman’s  College,  University  of 
J  Richards,  of  the  Eastern  State  Teachers  North  Carolina,  and  their  associates  who  as- 
•llege,  Richmond,  Kentucky,  the  Southern  sisted  w’ith  program  arrangements  are  to  be 
siness  Education  Association  held  one  of  congratulated  for  the  fine  work  they 
finest  conventions  in  Greensboro,  North  carried  through. 

rolina,  on  November  20,  21,  and  22.  Next  year’s  meeting  will  be  held  at 

le  theme  was  ’’Business  Education  in  a  Thanksgiving  at  the  Edgewater  Gulf  Hotel, 
;mocracy,”  and  the  resulting  yearbook  will  Edgewater  Park,  halfw'ay  between  Biloxi  and 
eagerly  awaited  by  those  members  who  Gulfport,  Mississippi. 

rre  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  at-  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
id.  Seldom  have  we  attended  a  conven-  (to  take  office  July  1)  are  as  follows: 
n  so  well  organized  and  so  efficiently  President:  M.  O.  Kirkpatrick,  Cecil's 

aducted.  Business  College,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Speakers  at  the  first  general  session  were  Vice-President:  George  Joyce,  Wo- 

Arthur  Kirkman,  of  the  National  Associ-  College,  University  of  North  Carolina, 

on  of  Manufacturers;  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  Greensboro 

esident  of  State  Teachers  College,  Blooms-  „  i  t  n  -r- 

r,  ,  .  I  T-i  Second  Vtce-President :  Miss  Lucille  Tay- 

rg,  Pennsylvania;  and  Miss  Eleanor  ,  ^  -r-  •  ^  n  a  i  i  i  i  • 

imin.  Northern  High  School,  Detroit.  ^rkadelphta. 

The  Grand  Ballroom  was  filled  when  ^  ansas. 

r.  John  Robert  Gregg  gave  his  "Chalk  Treasurer:  Dr.  H.  M.  Norton,  Louisiana 
ilk  about  Shorthand,”  in  which  he  told  University,  Baton  Rouge, 

mething  of  his  boyhood  experiences.  Secretary:  Max  Houtchens,  Eastern  State 
iced  his  studies  of  the  early  shorthand  Teachers  College,  Richmond,  Kentucky, 
stems,  and  expounded  the  guiding  prin-  (Elected  by  Executive  Committee.) 

sles  in  the  formulation  of  his  own  sys-  Editor  of  ''Modern  Business  Education 
Ti.  Professor  A.  J.  Lawrence,  University  of  Ken- 

George  Joyce  and  Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  both  tucky,  Lexington. 


R  R.  Richards 


M.  O.  Kirkpatrick 


George  Joyce 


Lucille  Taylor 
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H.  M.  Norton  Max  H.  Houtchens  A.  J.  Lawrence  Lelah  Brownfield 


Pearl  Green  Luella  Richey  George  Knott  Benjamin  R.  Haynes 


State  Representatives — New  Term 

Alabama:  Miss  Lelah  Brownfield,  Ala¬ 
bama  College,  Montevallo. 

Arkansas:  Mrs.  Pearl  Green,  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

Florida:  Miss  Luella  Richey,  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Tallahassee. 

Georgia:  George  Knott,  Georgia-Ala- 
bama  Business  School  of  Commerce,  Macon. 

Tennessee:  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville.  (To  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Miss  Mary  B.  Hill, 
Nashville.) 

State  Representatives — Unexpired  Terms 

Kentucky:  C.  C.  Dawson,  Berea  College. 

Louisiana:  Dr.  H.  M.  Norton,  Louisiana 
State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 

Mississippi:  Miss  Odessa  Rushing, 

Mississippi  State  College,  State  College. 

North  Carolina:  B.  R.  Hough,  Oak  Ridge 
Military  Institute. 

South  Carolina:  Elizabeth  O’Dell,  High 
School,  Summerville. 

Virginia:  Charles  L.  Saeger,  George 
Washington  High  School,  Danville 


U^est  Virginia:  George  Gleason,  High 
School,  St.  Albans. 

Division  Officers 
College 

Chairman:  Mrs.  Pearl  Green,  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville. 

Vice-Chairman:  Solon  Gentry,  Winthrop 
College,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

Secretary:  Miss  Elsie  Davis,  Mississippi 
State  College  for  Women,  Columbus. 

Private  Schools 

Chairman:  F.  D.  Tillotson,  Carolina  Busi- 
nes  College,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Vice  Chairman:  Herbert  Squires,  Green- 
leaf  School  of  Business,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Secretary:  Miss  Mary  Butler,  Butler  Com¬ 
mercial  College,  Bristol,  Tennessee. 

Public  Schools 

Chairman:  Marco  Handley,  High  School, 
Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

Vice  Chairman:  W.  P.  Dillingham,  High 
School,  Durham,  North  Carolina, 

Secretary:  Josephine  Pitcock,  Isaac  Litton 
High  School,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 


JANUARY,  1942 
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January  Transcription  Projects 

Prepared  by  RHODA  TRACY 
Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles 

A  third  certificate  has  been  added  to  the  series  of 
B.E.W.  Transcription  Certificates!  The  Superior 
Certificate  will  be  awarded  to  students  who  turn 
in  mailable  transcripts  of  the  designated  letters 
dictated  at  120  words  a  minute.  The  series  now 
includes  Junior  (80  w.p.m.).  Senior  (100  w.p.m.), 
and  Sui>erior  Certificates.  The  first  series  of  letters 
for  the  Superior  Certificate  appears  on  page  432. 

No  further  letters  in  this  series  will  be  published 
until  May  and  June.  Transcripts  for  any  or  all  the 
certificates  are  to  be  submitted  by  the  teacher  with 
a  10-cent  fee  for  each  certificate. 


DICTATION  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

Instructions.  These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  80  words  a  minute  and  transcribed 
for  the  Junior  Certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  15-second  units.  Dictate  the  following  inside  addresses 
before  starting  to  time  the  take.  Spell  out  difficult  names  in  the  address. 

Letter  No.  1.  White  Publishing  Company,  10  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 
Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Mary  Spencer,  Wonder  Products,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Letter  No.  1.  Gentlemen:  We  put  into  the  hands  of  each  stenographer  in  our 
company  your  latest  book  on  correct  /  secretarial  practice.  The  stenographers  find 
such  a  handbook  valuable  when  in  doubt  about  punctuation  /  rules,  mail  regula¬ 
tions,  or  correspondence  procedures. 

We  are  considering  a  change  in  our  instructions  /  to  stenographers  regarding  the 
use  of  their  initials  on  the  work  that  they  do.  Will  you  please  tell  us  what  the  (1) 
best  practice  is  in  large  organizations  that  employ  many  stenographers.  Perhaps  you 
can  refer  us  to  /  an  authority  in  such  matters.  Yours  very  truly, 


Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Miss  Spencer:  We  have  asked  an  authority  on  /  correspond¬ 
ence  problems  to  write  to  you  fully  regarding  the  clear  and  proper  marking  of 
typewritten  /  materials.  You  will  hear  from  him  immediately. 

You  know  that  the  initials  serve  as  a  quick  means  of  (2)  identifying  both  the 
dictator  and  the  stenographer.  They  also  help  the  mail  clerk  in  distributing  the 
mail  /  and  the  file  clerk  in  putting  correspondence  in  the  proper  folders.  Some  firms 
put  the  initials  on  the  carbon  /  copies  only. 

Please  let  us  know  what  you  decide  to  make  the  standard  form  for  your  company. 
Yours  very  truly,  /  (240  standard  words,  including  addresses) 
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DICTATION  FOR  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 


Instructions.  These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  100  words  a  minute  and  transcribed 
for  the  Senior  Certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  15 -second  dictation  units.  Dictate  the  following  inside 
addresses  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  Difficult  words  and  proper  names  in  the 
addresses  may  be  spelled  out.  In  Letter  No.  1,  an  enclosure  is  mentioned.  Teachers 
may  call  this  to  their  students’  attention.  According  to  the  newest  edition  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary’,  the  word  ’’co-operation”  should  be  hyphenated.  The 
B.E.W.  examiners  will  not  disqualify  papers  if  this  hyphen  is  omitted. 

Letter  No.  1.  Personnel  Manager,  Flint  Corporation,  Flint,  Michigan. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  Arthur  Jackson,  Flint  Corporation,  Flint,  Michigan. 

Letter  No.  3.  Mr.  Paul  Dodd,  F'lint  University,  Flint,  Michigan. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Sir:  This  letter  is  being  addressed  to  the  personnel  managers 
of  all  the  large  corporations  of  this  city.  The  University  /  is  offering  an  evening- 
school  course  that  will  include  topics  of  vital  interest  to  secretaries  and  clerks. 

Will  you  please  post  the  /  enclosed  notice  on  a  bulletin  board  where  your 
employees  will  see  it.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  send  a  notice  around  to 
the  /  different  departments  in  your  company. 

The  course  will  begin  the  first  week  in  February.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  at¬ 
tend  the  first  (1)  meeting  without  charge. 

Your  co-operation  wdll  be  appreciated.  Yours  truly. 

Letter  No.  2.  Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  We  are  following  the  custom  established  /  by 
this  University  when  we  send  you  a  list  of  your  employees  who  are  enrolled  in  our 
evening  classes. 

Many  of  your  /  employees  are  taking  the  course  intended  for  secretaries  and 
clerks.  This  has  become  one  of  our  most  popular  courses,  because  it  deals  with  / 
the  immediate  problems  of  the  office  worker. 

These  students  in  evening  classes  are  to  be  especially  commended  for  their  (2) 
interest  in  improving  themselves  in  order  to  be  of  more  value  to  their  employers. 
Cordially  yours, 

Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Dodd:  I  was  one  of  the  /  students  in  your  evening-school 
class  for  secretaries.  You  suggested  that  the  students  let  you  know  how  they  applied 
what, they  learned  in  the  class  /  on  their  own  jobs. 

You  impressed  upon  us  the  importance  of  efficient  organization  of  our  desks,  our 
equipment,  and  our  work.  My  desk  /  is  arranged  so  that  all  the  materials  I  use  in 
my  work  are  easily  reached.  I  have  changed,  the  position  of  some  of  the  machines 
that  (3)  I  use  occasionally  so  that  no  time  is  lost  in  operating  them. 

I  have  put  in  writing  all  the  various  steps  in  my  /  routine.  Now  a  new  person 
coming  to  my  desk  during  my  absence  could  follow  the  routine  without  trouble.  My 
employer  has  told  me  that  he  /  is  pleased  with  the  improvements  I  have  made. 

Thank  you  for  your  many  helpful  suggestions.  Very  cordially  yours,  (400  stand¬ 
ard  words,  including  addresses) 


JANUARY.  1942 
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DICTATION  FOR  SUPERIOR  CERTIFICATE 


Instructions.  These  letters  are  to  be  dictated  at  120  words  a  minute  and  transcribed 
for  the  Superior  Certificate. 

The  letters  are  counted  in  H-second  units.  Dictate  the  following  addresses  before 
starting  to  time  the  take.  Difficult  words  and  proper  names  in  the  addresses  may 
be  spelled  out. 

Letter  So.  1.  Mr.  Ted  Porter,  National  City,  Arizona. 

Letter  So.  2.  The  Travel  Club,  110  Main  Street,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Letter  So.  3.  Mr.  Ted  Porter,  National  City,  Arizona. 

Letter  No.  1.  Dear  Mr.  Porter:  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  learn  about  the 
activities  of  the  Travel  Club.^  It  is  an  organization  with  regularly  planned  /  pro¬ 
grams  by  which  you  may  make  tours  to  the  parts  of  the  world  that  you  hope  to  visit 
some  day. 

The  organization  brings  to  its  members  an  opportunity  to  become  /  familiar 
with  the  lives  and  problems  of  the  peoples  of  all  countries  of  the  world. 

If  you  would  like  to  consider  joining  the  Travel  Club  so  that  you  may  share  in 
these  tours,  /  write  or  telephone  us,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  information. 
Cordially  yours. 


Letter  No.  2.  Gentlemen:  I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  Travel  Club.  What 
should  I  do  ( 1 )  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  organization  ? 

I  did  a  great  deal  of  traveling  in  foreign  countries  before  the  present  war.  Now 
that  extensive  foreign  /  travel  is  out  of  the  question,  I  want  to  continue  my  study  of 
foreign  countries  by  some  other  means. 

Please  send  me  details  about  the  meetings  of  your  club.  Yours  truly,  / 


Letter  No.  3.  Dear  Mr.  Porter:  We  are  glad  that  you  are  interested  in  the  Travel 
Club  and  know  that  you  would  benefit  from  its  activities  because  of  your  extensive 
/  foreign  travel. 

The  club  meetings  are  held  once  each  month.  Prominent  speakers  are  invited 
to  present  outstanding  facts  regarding  some  other  part  of  the  world  with  which  we 
should  (2)  all  become  familiar.  The  customs  of  these  foreign  peoples  are  often 
demonstrated  by  music  and  drama. 

Some  members  have  conducted  radio  programs  that  /  have  proved  of  general 
interest.  Many  members  have  taken  motion  pictures  of  their  travels  and  have  ex¬ 
hibited  these  pictures  before  the  group. 

Social  affairs  are  /  held  occasionally.  These  affairs  are  designed  to  correspond 
with  the  program  of  the  month.  They  include  dinners  featuring  foreign  foods, 
excursions  to  unusual  /  places,  and  evenings  of  good  fellowship. 

Our  next  meeting  will  be  held  Monday,  February  9.  Make  your  reservation  by 
telephoning  the  club  office.  We  are  (3)  always  glad  to  welcome  new  members. 
Cordially  yours,  (400  standard  words,  including  addresses) 
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Troubles  Didn’ 

Bi  HiNi)  I  vi;r\  (ONVi-NiigN  there  is  a 
group  of  leaders  who  plan  the  details, 
conduct  the  publicity,  make  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  you  have  yourself  served  on 
such  an  executive  committee.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  what  you  would  do  if  something 
occurred  at  the  last  minute  to  upset  every 
plan  } 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  at  the  re- 
tent  fall  convention  of  the  Tri-State  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association. 

The  executive  committee  had  done  a  com¬ 
plete  job  of  preparation  for  the  fall  con¬ 
vention.  Sectional  chairmen  had  reported 
their  assignments  completed.  Speakers  were 
engaged.  Hotel  facilities  were  chartered. 

Publicity  began  to  flow.  A  special  news¬ 
paper,  the  Convention  Caller,  was  mailed. 
Details  of  meetings  and  lists  of  exhibitors 
were  announced. 

Copies  of  the  Tri-State  Business  Educator 
hurried  to  new  members,  following  the 
flood  of  memberships  which  spilled  from 
envelopes.  Reservations  poured  into  the 
hotel.  A  gala  convention,  worthy  of  the 
careful  planning  of  the  executive  committee 
and  the  timing  of  the  publicity,  was  ready 
for  the  opening  gavel  when  .  .  . 

Workers  at  the  hotel  where  the  conven¬ 
tion  would  meet  joined  those  in  Pittsburgh’s 
other  hotels  in  a  strike.  They  walked  out 
just  as  the  last  piece  of  convention  publicity 
was  mailed,  about  three  weeks  before  the 
convention  would  meet. 

The  executive  committee  met  to  face  the 
possibility  of  the  strike’s  continuing  over  the 
dates  for  fhe  convention.  The  manager  of 
the  hotel  could  give  no  assurances,  nor  could 
labor  leaders. 

Even  postponement  was  hazardous.  The 
executive  committee  voted  to  wait  until  the 
last  possible  minute,  and  then  to  postpone 
if  necessary.  It  was  necessary. 

Students  at  one  of  the  vocational  high 
schools  in  Pittsburgh  addressed  4,000  cards 
while  the  printer  struck  off  proofs.  The 
addressed  cards  were  given  to  him  Monday 
afternoon.  Tuesday  morning  the  cards  went 


t  Stop  Tri-State 

into  the  mail.  November  21  was  the  new 
date  set. 

During  the  five- week  recess,  the  executive 
committee  had  to  reconstruct  the  convention. 
Many  of  the  speakers  were  unable  to  change 
their  engagements,  and  others  had  to  be 
contacted.  Miss  Margaret  Hamma’s  demon¬ 
stration  of  speed  typing — one  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  cards  of  the  convention — was  definitely 
off;  but  the  committee  was  able  to  schedule 
the  new  Gregg  film,  "The  Champions 
Write,”  to  round  out  the  program. 

Another  round  of  publicity  went  out  as 
a  reminder  to  members  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  coming  off  on  schedule. 

When,  on  November  21,  the  convention 
opened  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  with  the  traditional  ball,  entertain¬ 
ment,  exhibitors’  displays,  no  one  knew 
whether  the  membership  would  respond  to 
the  tardy  meeting. 

It  did  respond.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
turned  out  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  a  new  high  in  membership  was 
reached.  When  a  record  crowd  attended 
the  Saturday  morning  sessions  and  the 
luncheon.  President  D.  D.  Lessenberry  and 
his  executive  committee  uncrossed  their  fin¬ 
gers  at  last. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  amount  of  publicity 
that  brought  so  many  persons  to  the  conven¬ 
tion;  perhaps  it  was  the  reputation  of  the 
fine  speakers — Dr.  Harold  Benjamin,  Dr. 
Pearl  O.  Weston,  Dr.  C.  G.  Reigner,  Mrs. 
Doris  M.  Stewart,  Bishop  Brown,  and 
others;  perhaps  it  was  because  two  of  the 
three  states  concerned  (Ohio  and  West  Vir¬ 
ginia)  were  celebrating  an  early  Thanks¬ 
giving;  perhaps  the  helpful  nature  of  the 
convention  theme — practical  aids  in  the 
classroom — attracted  many ;  but  whatever  the 
attraction  was,  the  executive  committee  was 
intensely  grateful  to  it! 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
service  rendered  by  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller, 
convention  floor  manager,  and  by  Harry 
Freedlander,  who  was  responsible  for  getting 
4,000  cards  addressed  in  four  hours. — Alan 
C.  Lloyd. 
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O.  B.  E.  Cliaptcrs  Are  Busy 

Local  chaftlrs  of  the  Order  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Efficiency,  the  student  honor  society 
sponsored  by  the  Business  Education 
World,  are  busy  carrying 
out  service  programs  in  their 
schools  and  communities. 
(See  December  B.E.W., 
pages  330-333.) 

The  chapter  at  Saint 
Peter’s  High  School,  Read¬ 
ing,  Pennsylvania,  of  which 
Sister  M.  Natalis  is  teacher- 
sponsor,  was  chartered  in  June,  1941.  A 
portion  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  school 
paper.  The  Rock,  describes  the  chapter’s 
activities: 

The  members  of  this  club  are  busily  engaged  in 
their  first  O.B.E.  project.  This  consists  of  cutting 
stencils  for  the  English  Department.  When  the 
project  is  completed,  each  O.B.E.  member  will 
have  acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  the  type¬ 
writer  and  the  Mimeograph.  Bookkeeping  is  also 
one  of  the  O.B.E.’s  vital  interests.  It  is  hoped 
that  each  member  will  be  displaying  a  gold  em¬ 
blem  as  an  award  from  the  Business  Education 
World. 

A  report  received  from  Tom  Darland, 
president  of  the  Froid  (Montana)  High 
School  chapter  (Morris  T.  Wold,  teacher- 
sponsor),  reflects  the  enthusiasm  of  that 
group: 

The  club  now  has  twenty-seven  charter  mem¬ 
bers,  but  this  number  will  be  increased  this  spring 
when  the  initiation  of  the  new  members  is  held. 

This  year’s  activities  will  include  doing  the 
school’s  Mimeograph  work  and  outside  work  that 
is  solicited  from  the  community;  demonstrations 
of  proper  business  practices;  talks  by  prominent 
Froid  businessmen;  and  a  public  assembly  pro¬ 
gram  illustrating  the  different  phases  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  department  training. 

This  type  of  organization  has  never  been  tried 
before  in  Froid  High,  and  much  is  anticipated 
for  this  chapter.  The  members  seem  to  take  to 
the  idea  of  putting  their  regular  work  on  actual 
business  standards.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  group 
is  very  evident. 

New  O.  B.  E.  Chapters 
Detroit  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
E,  W.  Marquart,  Teacher  Sponsor.  Chartered 
October  14,  1941. 

Mercy  High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  Sister  Mary  Winifred,  Teacher  Sponsor. 
Chartered  November  28,  1941. 


I.oraine  High  School,  Lorainc,  Illinois. 
Merle  S.  Medhurst,  Teacher  Spon.sor.  Char¬ 
tered  December  3,  1941. 

If  you  wish  to  know  more  about  the 
Order  of  Business  Efficiency  and  how  to 
organize  a  local  chapter,  consult  the  Busi- 
NE.ss  Education  World  for  December,  or 
write  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  Department, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  asking  for 
descriptive  materials. — Rhoda  Tracy,  Na- 
I'lonal  Director  of  O.B.E. 

The  Beta  chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  has 
prepared  Monograph  No.  2,  Research  Studies 
in  Business  Education.  The  following 
studies  are  covered  in  the  publication: 

"A  Cumulative  Record  Card  Adapted  to  Visible 
Filing  for  Use  in  the  School  of  Vocational  Busi¬ 
ness  Training  of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,” 
by  C.  L.  Littlefield. 

"The  Vocabulary  Burden  of  Lloyd  Jones’s  Our 
Business  Life,”  by  T.  Anne  Cochrane. 

"Status  of  Business  Education  in  Institutions 
w'ith  Chapters  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,”  by  Margaret 
O’Briant. 

"Grow'th  of  Consumer  Education  in  the  United 
States,”  by  Rosalind  Jones. 

"A  Study  of  the  Post- High  School  Activities  of 
the  Graduates  of  Ponca  City  High  School  for  the 
Years  1934,  1935,  1936,  1937,  and  1938,”  by 
C.  C.  Callarman. 

"Sources  of  Training  of  Office  and  Clerical 
Workers,”  by  Carol  Marie  Steward. 

"A  Study  of  the  Curricula  of  the  Private 
Business  School,”  by  Beverly  H.  Bowman. 

"A  History  of  the  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  N.  E.  A.,”  by  Mrs.  Ardath  Stedman. 

"A  Study  of  the  Business  Law  Difficulties  Ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  Ayerage  Individual,”  by  Harold 
Neece. 

"Relationships  between  School  and  Public  Em¬ 
ployment  Services  in  the  Placement  of  Youth,”  by 
Carmoleta  Gregory. 

"A  Business  Occupational  Survey  of  Stillw'ater, 
Oklahoma,”  by  Esby  C.  McGill. 

"The  Status  and  Development  of  Distributive 
Education  in  Oklahoma,”  by  John  W.  Rodgers. 

The  monograph  is  priced  at  $1.  Orders 
may  be  sent  to  Ada  Eden,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Oklahoma  A.  and 
M.  College,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. — Mary 
Bell,  B.E.W.  News  Correspondent. 

Buy  Defense  Bonds 
and  Stamps 
Remember  Pearl  Harbor 
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THE  B.  E.  W.  DIRECTORY  OF 

Business  Education  Fraternities 

Compiled  by  MARIAN  W.  SPEELMAN 

Hammond  (Indiana)  High  School 


Pi  Omega  Pi.  A  national  fraternity  in 
collegiate  business  education.  Founded  June 
13,  1923,  at  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Kirksville,  by  Dr.  P.  O.  Selby, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion.  Incorporated  as  a  national  fraternity, 
December,  1927. 

The  fraternity  has  fifty  chapters  in  teach¬ 
ers’  colleges  and  universities,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  10,000  members.  Chapters  have  been 
established  within  the  past  several  months  at 
University  of  Tennessee,  Nashville;  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Akron;  and  New  York  University. 

Officers:  President,  J.  Frances  Henderson, 
2272  West  25th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia  (on  leave  from  Oklahoma  A.  and  M. 
College) ;  Vice-President,  Margaret  O’Bri- 
ant,  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Still¬ 
water,  Oklahoma;  Secretary,  John  Crouse, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Business  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence; 
Treasurer,  A.  E.  Drumheller,  Professor,  State 
Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania;  Or¬ 
ganizer,  Arnold  Schneider,  Head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota;  Historian, 
Irma  Ehrenhardt,  Assistant  Professor,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indi¬ 
ana;  Editor,  Marian  W.  Speelman,  Ham¬ 
mond  High  School,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Publication:  The  Lamp,  edited  by  Marian 
W.  Speelman. 

Purpose:  To  encourage,  promote,  extend, 
and  create  interest  in  scholarship  in  com¬ 
mercial  education;  to  aid  in  civic  betterment 
in  colleges;  to  encourage  and  foster  high 
ethical  standards  in  business  and  professional 
life. 

Members  must  have  ten  or  more  semester 
hours  of  college  credit  in  commerce  with 
superior  standing;  five  semester  hours  in 
education;  and  at  least  average  standing  in 
all  college  studies. 


The  fraternity  maintains  an  annual 
scholarship  given  to  a  member  who  has 
given  up  a  full-time  teaching  position  in 
order  to  undertake  graduate  study  beyond 
a  master’s  degree. 

Delta  Pi  Epsilon.  An  honorary  busi¬ 
ness-education  fraternity  for  graduate  stu¬ 
dents.  Founded  in  1936,  at  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of 
Education,  New  York  University,  and  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  1937. 
There  are  three  active  chapters:  New  York 
University,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  and 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  total 
membership  of  689  members.  A  new  chap¬ 
ter,  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  will  be 
installed  soon. 

Officers:  President,  Dr.  McKee  Fisk, 
Woman’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro;  Vice-President,  Her¬ 
bert  Freeman,  West  Side  High  School,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey;  Secretary,  Ruby  Hemphill, 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma;  Treasurer,  Francis  V.  Unzicker, 
Publisher’s  Representative,  16  Broadway 
Place,  Normal,  Illinois;  Historian,  Dr. 
Eugene  H.  Hughes,  Ball  State  Teachers 
College,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Official  Publication:  Semi-annual  Delta 
Pi  Epsilonian,  edited  by  Miss  Marion  M. 
Lamb,  West  Liberty  State  Teachers  College, 
West  Liberty,  West  Virginia. 

Purpose:  To  improve  the  standards  of 
teaching  in  business  education;  to  bring 
about  a  closer  relationship  between  schools 
and  members  of  the  organization;  to  create 
a  fellowship  among  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  ;  to  develop  leadership  in  the  field. 

Qualifications  for  membership:  Graduate 
grade  average  of  B  in  institution  on  ap¬ 
proved  list  of  Association  of  American  Uni- 
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Significant  accomplishments  and  contri¬ 
butions:  Publication  of  research  mono¬ 
graphs  and  of  Business  llduiaJion  Index: 
giving  research  award  in  business  education. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa.  A  men’s  professional 
education  fraternity,  founded  at  Indiana 
University  on  January  24,  1906,  in  a  local 
chapter  called  Phi  Kappa  Mu.  In  March, 
1910,  three  groups  merged  under  the  name 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

There  are  fifty-two  campus  and  forty-one 
field  chapters,  w  ith  a  membership  of  30,000. 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  is  recognized  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Council  on  Education, 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tional  Freedom,  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Press  Association,  and  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Interfraternity  Conference. 

Purpose:  To  promote  free  public  educa¬ 
tion  as  an  essential  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  democracy,  through  con¬ 
tinuing  interpretation  of  the  ideals  of  re¬ 
search,  service,  and  leadership.  It  shall  be 
the  purpose  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  to  translate 
these  ideals  into  a  program  of  action  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  needs  of  public  education. 

Officers:  President,  Ira  M.  Kline,  Di¬ 
rector,  Bureau  of  Appointments,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University,  New  York 
City;  Vice-President,  Fred  L.  Stetson,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon; 
Secretary,  Ullin  W.  Leavell,  Professor  of 
Education,  George  Peabody  College,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee;  Treasurer,  Allan  R.  Cong- 
don.  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska;  Historian,  John  H.  Aydelotte,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  State  Teachers  College, 
Huntsville,  Texas;  Executive  Secretary,  Paul 
M.  Cook,  National  Office  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  2034  Ridge  Road,  Homewood,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Publication:  The  Phi  Delta  Kappan, 
printed  monthly  (September  to  May),  edited 
by  Paul  M.  Cook. 

Significant  contributions:  Publication  of 
Evaluating  the  Public  Schools,  in- 1934,  for 
the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in 
Education;  publication  of  Education  Ab¬ 


stracts,  a  journal  for  general  use  of  edu-  I 
cators;  preparation  and  publication  of  | 

Teaching.  A  Man's  Job,  a  contribution  to  ' 

guidance  work  at  the  high  school  and  junior 
college  level;  publication,  in  1937,  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  educational  activities  of  the  Ci¬ 
vilian  C  onservation  Corps. 

Beta  Gamma  Sigma.  National  scholar¬ 
ship  fraternity  in  commerce,  open  to  under-  / 
graduate  and  graduate  men  and  women.  I 

Founded  in  1913,  at  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  Madison,  as  a  result  of  the  merging 
of  three  local  groups.  In  1933,  women 
were  admitted  to  membership.  | 

The  fraternity  has  forty-seven  chapters,  I 

with  11,000  members.  I 

In  1913,  the  American  Association  of  Col-  I 
legiate  Schools  of  Business  designated  Beta  | 

Gamma  Sigma  as  the  recognized  honorary  I 

society  in  collegiate  schools  of  commerce.  I 
Its  chief  purposes  are:  To  encourage  and 
reward  scholarship  and  accomplishment  i 

along  the  lines  of  business  activity  among  | 
students  and  graduates  of  colleges  or  courses 
in  commerce  or  in  business  administration  in 
American  colleges  and  universities;  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  advancement  and  spread  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  science  of  business.  j 

Membership'  is  limited  to  consideration  of  j 
juniors  in  the  upper  2  per  cent,  and  seniors  j 
in  the  upper  tenth,  of  the  graduating  class.  ! 
Graduate  students  may  be  elected. 

Officers:  Grand  President,  Russell  A. 
Stevenson,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis;  Grand  Vice-President,  John  T.  \ 
Madden,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce  ' 
and  Professor  of  Accounting,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City;  Grand  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer,  Elmer  W.  Hills,  Professor  of 
Business  Law  and  Executive  Secretary  of 
College  of  Commerce,  State  University  of  , 
Iowa,  Iowa  City.  [ 

The  Exchange,  official  publication,  is  I 
edited  quarterly  by  Elmer  W.  Hills.  j 

Significant  contributions:  The  organiza-  ■ 
tion  provides  an  incentive  for  high  scholar-  t 
ship  among  commerce  students  and  main¬ 
tains  a  loan  fund.  i 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  April. 

(To  be  continued) 
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A  PLACEMENT-SURVEY  PROJECT 


Examples  of  ways  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  can  be  kept  in  close 
and  constant  touch  with  business,  by  means 
of  surveys  and  visits  to  offices,  are  to  be 
found  in  recent  releases  by  G.  L.  Aplin, 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department  of  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin. 

Lffider  the  heading  "Check  and  Double 
Check,”  Mr.  Aplin  has  recently  issued  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  fall  and  spring  survey  of  his  de¬ 
partment  graduates  for  1940.  This  is  the 
seventh  year  that  detailed  figures  have  been 
compiled. 

Under  the  heading  "A  Peek  at  Big  Busi¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Aplin  has  described  in  interest¬ 
ing  form  the  visits  made  by  the  commercial 
students  through  the  offices  of  the  Alumi¬ 
num  Gocxls  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Manitowoc. 

A  third  practical  activity  is  described  in  a 
statistical  report  headed  "The  ‘Low-Down’ 
on  Manitowoc  Offices.”  This  report  includes 
a  list  of  local  firms  where  office  jobs  were 
available  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  together 
with  detailed  information  regarding  office 
ecjuipment,  wage  scales,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  of  value  to  the  placement  officer  of  the 
school  as  well  as  to  the  applicants  for  office 
positions. 

These  activities  are  indicative  of  the  con¬ 
tacts  that  are  being  made  by  many  of  our 
high  school  commercial  departments  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  the  school  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  in  the  community. 

One  of  Mr.  Aplin’s  projects,  entitled 
"Letters  from  Seven  Stenogs,”  was  carried 
on  by  the  second-year  shorthand  classes  of 
the  Lincoln  High  School.  We  shall  let  Mr. 
Aplin  tell  you  about  the  project  in  the  words 
(somewhat  condensed  here)  of  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  report  issued  on  the  completion  of 
the  undertaking: 

IV e  Wrote  Our  Graduates 
We  wrote  our  graduates — seven  of  them 
— in  representative  business  offices  in  our 
own  community. 


Why.^  Because  we  believed  we  would 
benefit  from  their  experiences;  a  selfish  mo¬ 
tive,  we  admit,  but  we  wouldn’t  be  at  all 
surprised  if  the  girls  who  answered  also  ben¬ 
efited  ! 

We  selected  last  year’s  graduates  because 
we  thought  that  they  were  most  likely  to  re¬ 
spond  and,  having  been  so  recently  in 
school,  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  crit¬ 
icize  our  training.  Also,  l^ing  compara¬ 
tively  new  on  the  job,  they  would  most  like¬ 
ly  tell  us  the  experiences  that  were  new  to 
them. 

And  why  only  seven?  Because  we  felt 
that  seven  good  responses  would  give  us  as 
much  help  as  many  more  just  ordinary  let¬ 
ters. 

We  were  not  disappointed! 

The  following  letter  is  one  of  the  seven 
requests  that  we  mailed;  the  others  were 
similar  but  not  identical. 

Dear  Ruth:  You  have  been  working  at  the 
Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Corporation  long  enough 
so  that  you  should  "know  the  ropes"  pretty  well ! 

We  in  Senior  Shorthand  just  wondered  if  you 
would  be  good  enough  to  give  us,  in  writing,  the 
story  of  a  typical  day’s  work  in  your  office.  (Of 
course  with  the  permission  of  your  boss.) 

We  would  like  to  have  it  include  just  every¬ 
thing:  what  time  you  go  to  work,  what  you  do, 
and  samples  of  the  work,  wherever  possible. 

And  if  you  have  found  your  training  at  Lincoln 
High  School  weak  in  spots,  we  would  like  to 
know  that,  too;  we  will  try  to  do  something 
about  it! 

We  realize  that  this  is  asking  a  good  deal  of 
you — but  for  the  sake  of  your  Alma  Mater.  .  .  . 
Sincerely,  Seniors  in  Shorthand. 

They  Answered 

They  answered  the  letters — 100  per  cent! 
That  was  almost  too  much  to  expect.  We 
were  pleasantly  surprised  and  pleased. 

Not  only  was  the  number  of  responses 
gratifying,  but  the  quality  of  the  letters  far 
surpassed  our  expectations.  Perhaps  our 
training  in  business  English  and  shorthand 
is  really  bearing  fruit;  and  without  question 
the  girls  have  all  improved  materially  in  the 
short  time  they  have  been  employed.  Evi- 
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dence  of  mental  development  must  be  as 
encouraging  to  their  employers  as  it  is  to  us 
in  school. 

To  you  who  read  the  seven  letters’  that  fol¬ 
low — aren’t  they  really  an  inspiration,  com¬ 
ing  from  young  women  less  than  a  year  out 
of  high  school.^ 

Dear  Seniors  in  Shorthand: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  23,  I  might 
first  say  that  I  feel  it  a  great  honor  to  be  chosen 
to  give  you  what  help  1  can  in  preparing  your¬ 
selves  for  a  business  career. 

I  work  in  an  average-sized  Stenographic  De¬ 
partment,  my  main  job  being  taking  dictation  and 
general  office  work.  I  come  to  work  at  8  a.  m. 
and  work  until  4:30  p.  m.,  having  an  hour  and 
a  quarter  for  lunch,  and  it  might  be  well  to  add 
that  promptness  in  all  business  relations  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential. 

The  people  in  our  department  try  to  accomplish 
just  a  little  more  than  is  absolutely  required  of 
the  ordinary  stenographer,  which  goes  a  far  way 
toward  making  your  position  a  real  success. 

Of  course,  carbon  copies  are  made  of  every 
letter  that  is  written.  These  copies  are  collected 
each  morning  from  the  previous  day’s  letters. 
They  are  taken  to  our  supervisor  and  from  there 
are  transferred  to  the  files.  This  general  form  is 
follow-ed  in  all  our  work. 

Our  Stenographic  Department  is  conducted  on 
what  is  known  as  a  "pool  basis,”  w'hereby  any¬ 
one  in  the  department  is  subject  to  call  from 
any  of  the  dictators,  who  in  our  case  number  ap¬ 
proximately  40,  and  who  dictate  at  varying  speeds. 
This  necessitates  having  a  working  knowledge  of 
technical  terms  applied  to  the  various  phases  of 
work  done  by  this  company,  including  engineer¬ 
ing,  crane,  machinery,  and  shipbuilding  terms,  in¬ 
surance  and  legal  matters,  purchasing,  sales,  traf¬ 
fic,  and  various  others  pertaining  to  this  line  of 
business. 

We  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  Navy  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  work  at  the  present  time  in  connection 
with  our  U.  S.  Navy  Submarine  Contract.  This 
also  involves  the  learning  of  new  terms,  forms, 
etc. 

Besides  dictation,  we  turn  out  a  large  volume 
of  copy  work  consisting  of  detailed  legal  reports, 
engineering  copy,  specifications,  and  every  pos¬ 
sible  tabulated  form  of  statistics  of  the  various 
departments. 

In  all  our  work,  strike-overs  are  strictly  taboo, 
and  all  erasures  must  be  made  very  neatly.  In 
fact,  neatness  cannot  be  stressed  too  much,  for 
while  speed  is  a  valuable  asset,  accuracy  and 
neatness  are  the  first  essentials,  as  you  have  no 
doubt  found. 

Our  work  also  includes  a  great  deal  of  stencil 

^Editorial  Note:  Because  of  space  limitations, 
we  are  publishing  only  one  of  the  seven  letters. 


writing  and  the  operation  of  the  Mimeograph 
and  Mimeoscope  machines.  We  are  very  fortu¬ 
nate  in  that  all  the  equipment  in  our  department 
is  new’. 

1  am  enclosing  a  few’  pieces  of  advertising  mat¬ 
ter  that  might  be  useful  to  familiarize  yourselves 
with  engineering  terms  that  come  into  our  line 
of  work.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  send  you  act¬ 
ual  samples  of  our  work,  but  you  can  understand 
that  they  are  of  a  strictly  confidential  nature. 
However,  I  think  that  these  bulletins  may  be  of 
some  help  to  you. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  has  conveyed  to  you 
sr)me  idea  of  the  nature  of  my  work,  and  if  1  can 
be  of  any  further  assistance  please  feel  free  to 
call  upon  me.  Sincerely,  Ruth  A.  Korte.ns. 

A  Thank-You  Letter 

It  is  easy  to  w’rite  a  short  letter  reejuest- 
ing  information  or  a  favor;  it  isn’t  easy  to 
give  a  worth-while  response.  We  tried  to 
realize  the  number  of  hours  these  girls  had 
spent,  outside  their  regular  working  time,  in 
composing  the  fine  responses  they  sent  us. 
Anyone  who  is  inexperienced  in  writing 
two-page  letters  similar  to  the  ones  we  re¬ 
ceived  can  scarcely  appreciate  what  it  means. 

Naturally,  the  least  we  could  do  was  to 
write  an  individual  "thank-you”  letter  to 
each  one;  we  hope  this  in  part  repaid  each 
one  for  the  effort  put  forth  for  our  benefit. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  co¬ 
operation  from  our  graduates  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  to  experience. 

Dear  Ruth:  Thank  you  so  much  for  your  ex¬ 
cellent  letter  in  regard  to  your  work  at  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  Shipbuilding  Corporation. 

For  us,  who  are  fitting  ourselves  for  office  w’ork, 
it  is  a  real  inspiration  to  receive  such  a  letter. 

To  your  teachers,  it  affords  a  good  deal  of 
satisfaction  to  know’  that  you  can  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  time  to  w’rite  such  a  letter. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  you  have  grown  since 
you  finished  high  school.  We  do  appreciate, 
more  than  we  can  tell  you,  your  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation. 

Thank  you  again,  and  best  wishes  for  continued 
success  and  happiness  in  your  work.  Sincerely, 
Seniors  in  Shorthand. 

The  Benefits  Derived 

Here  are  some  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  letter-writing  and  reporting: 

1.  We  gained  firsthand  information  that 
will  enable  us  to  fit  ourselves  better  for 
office  jobs. 

2.  We  got  some  idea  of  the  adequacy  of 
our  high  school  commercial  training. 
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3.  We  gained  experience  with  live  mate¬ 
rial  similar  to  that  in  a  business  office,  our 
aim  being  to  transcribe  and  type  each  letter 
so  that  it  was  mailable,  to  make  a  satisfactor)^ 
carbon  copy,  and  to  address  the  envelope 
properly. 

4.  We  got  experience  in  taking  letters 
from  dictation  as  they  were  composed  by  the 
dictator. 

Future  Use  of  Materials 
When  we  started  this  project,  we  had  no 
idea  of  compiling  the  results  for  future  use, 
but  the  seven  graduates  with  whom  we  cor¬ 
responded  did  such  an  excellent  job  that  we 
were  left  no  alternative. 

We  expect  to  make  use  of  our  letter  proj¬ 
ect  in  business  English  to  give  examples  of 
letters  of  inquiry,  response  to  an  inquiry, 
and  thanks. 

We  shall  analyze  each  letter  for  organ¬ 
ization  and  paragraphing;  sentence  struc¬ 
ture;  punctuation;  choice  of  words;  spelling 
and  division  of  w'ords;  and  general  attitude 
of  writer  (cheerful,  happy  in  work,  critical, 
willing  to  co-operate). 

We  shall  use  these  letters  as  a  basis  for 
comparison  with  letters  written  by  students 
in  classes.  They  will  also  serve  to  impress 
students  with  the  importance  of  answering 
all  letters  received  and  with  the  facts  that 
our  letters  are  our  personal  representatives 
and  that  it  is  courteous  to  write  and  express 
appreciation  for  a  favor  granted. 

In  second-year  shorthand  we  shall  analyze 
the  letters  to  see  what  kinds  of  work  our 
graduates  are  doing  and  whether  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  similar  work.  We  shall  exam¬ 
ine  the  criticisms  carefully  to  see  that  future 
graduates  will  not  have  the  same  ones  to 
offer.  We  shall  observe  letterheads,  letter 
placement,  tw^o-page  letters,  wording,  para¬ 
graphing,  punctuation,  spelling,  division  of 
words,  etc. 

It  is  doubtful  that  many  young  people, 
before  graduating  from  high  school,  have 
impressed  upon  their  minds  sufficiently  the 
importance  of  the  ability  to  write  a  good 
letter.  At  any  rate,  all  too  few  seem  to 
be  able  to  do  so. 

If  this  project,  in  a  small  measure,  helps 
even  a  few  to  see  the  urgent  need  for  im¬ 


proving  their  ability  to  write  letters,  w'e 
who  have  participated  in  it  will  feel  that 
our  time  and  efforts  have  been  well  spent. 

—BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  AND  STAMPS— 

Augustin  Business  ('ollege,  of  New 
Orleans,  celebrated  its  fortieth  anni¬ 
versary  on  December  8.  During  the  forty 
years  in  w'hich  the  school  has  served,  11,- 
200  students  have  registered.  L.  S.  Augustin, 
principal,  was  one  of  the  founders.  The 
college  has  been  especially  successful  in 
training  civil  service  employees. 

DL.  Heinemeyer  has  been  appointed 
♦  bursar  and  head  of  the  Business  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Junior  College  of  Northeast¬ 
ern  Colorado,  at  Sterling.  For  four  years  he 
was  head  of  the  Business  Department  at 
York,  Nebraska.  He  has  degrees  from  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Teachers  College  and  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College  of  Education  and  is  a 
member  of  Pi  Omega  Pi. 

Norman  O.  Myers  has  joined  the 
faculty  of  State  Teachers  College, 
Farmville,  Virginia,  as  assistant  professor  of 
business  education.  Mr.  Myers  formerly 
taught  in  the  Grove  City  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School  and  has  had  secretarial  and 
selling  experience.  He  has  the  B.S.  degree 
in  commercial  education  from  Grove  City 
(Pennsylvania)  College  and  has  completed 
graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  He  is  a  member  of  Delta  Pi  Epsi¬ 
lon  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa. 

M.  L.  Landrum  is  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education  at  Farmville. 


D.  L.  Heinemeyer 


Norman  O.  Meyers 
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Southwestern  Private  Educators  Meet 


The  attendance  was  exceptionally  large  at 
this,  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
AsscKiation.  At  the  banquet  there  were 
nearly  twice  as  many  delegates  as  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  of  the  1910  convention.  The  president 
of  the  Association,  A.  B.  Chenier,  of  Beau¬ 
mont,  Texas,  presided  and  G.  R.  Parish  was 
toastmaster. 

Two  general  assemblies  were  held  and 
the  Teachers’  Division  met  in  two  sections, 
the  Secretarial  Section  and  the  Accounting 
Section,  Saturday  morning,  November  29, 
under  the  leadership  of  Denice  E.  Pitcock, 
of  the  Southwestern  Business  University, 
Houston,  and  Charles  L.  Pair. 

Officers,  Teachers’  Division 

President:  Charles  L.  Pair,  Bish  Mathis  Insti¬ 
tute,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 

Vice-President:  Earl  Madison,  Black  wood- 
Davis  Business  Collette.  Oklahoma  City. 

Seetttary-Treasurer :  Mrs.  I..  E.  Mathis,  Bish 
Mathis  Institute,  Monroe,  Louisiana. 


A  I  the  annual 
.meeting  of  the 
Southwestern  Private 
Commercial  Schools 
Association,  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Texas, 
on  November  2S 
and  29,  New  Or¬ 
leans  was  selected  as 
the  1912  convention 
city  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  oHicers  were 
elected : 


L.  T.  Nicnois 


President:  L.  T.  Nichols.  Draughon's  BusineNS 
C;oIle^;e,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklalioma. 

\'/ce-Pft  \/dent :  C.  I.  Blackw«)od,  Blackwood- 
Davis  Business  Ct)Ile^e,  Oklahoma  City. 

Secu'tai }-l  tea<'Urei :  G.  R.  Parish,  Draughon  s 
Bus'ncss  College,  San  Antonio 

Board  of  Directors:  A  B.  Chenier,  Beaumont. 
Texas.  E.  f't.  Fenton,  Ues  Moines,  Iowa;  Miss 
A.  M.  Suhr,  Houston,  Texas;  H.  E.  Barnes. 
Denver.  Cohirado. 


C.  I,  Blackwood 


George  R.  Parish 


Charles  L.  Pair 


Mrs.  L.  E.  Mathis 


Colby  Junior  College  Holes  Vocational  Symposium 

?,-DAY  VOCATIONAL  SYMPOSIUM,  employment  interview,  and  the  appearance 
ed  "Vocations  by  the  Way,”  was  and  poise  of  the  business  woman, 
itly  at  Colby  Junior  College,  New  Students  from  secretarial-science  classes 
'Jew  Hampshire.  The  symposium  prepared  publicity  bulletins  and  made  steno- 
»eneral  discussions  on  present-day  graphic  reports  of  the  general  sessions, 
trends  and  special  consideration  Plans  for  the  symposium  were  initiated 
fields  that  offer  opportunities  to  last  spring,  when  a  student  committee  con- 
r  girl.  Special  conference  hours  ducted  a  survey  to  ascertain  the  occupations 

Dted  to  a  discussion  of  the  tech-  in  which  there  was  particular  interest  among 

getting  a  job,  the  conduct  of  an  students. 
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WHEN  we  thought  of  using  the  Morse 
Code  to  divide  these  stray  paragraphs, 
we  had  in  mind  only  the  significance  of  V 
for  Victory. 

Now,  Miss  Dulcie  Angus  of  the  High 
School  in  Woodland,  California,  who  was  a 
pupil  of  ours  at  the  Gregg  College  Teach¬ 
ers’  Session  last  summer,  tells  us  that  we 
were  wiser  than  we  knew.  She  says  that 
radio  amateurs  use  the  Morse  Code  V  to 
mean,  "Wait  a  minute;  I’m  still  on  the  air, 
but  I  am  collecting  my  thoughts.’’ 

What  could  be  more  appropriate  for  this 
department  of  the  Business  Education 
WoRLD.^  And  what  more  appropriate  op¬ 
portunity  to  remind  teachers  that  they  should 
be  learning  from  their  pupils! 

•  •  • 

A  FINE  EDITORIAL  in  the  Lon'tsiana  Com¬ 
merce  Teacher  mentions  the  recent  survey 
show'ing  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  our 
schools  have  adopted  "progressive  practices 
generally  accepted  by  the  profession  as  be¬ 
ing  desirable.”  The  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

Far  greater  and  more  damaging  waste  occurs 
because  many  of  our  present  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts  are  wrong.  Certainly  there  is  no  use  doing 
something  efficiently  if  what  you  are  doing  is 
wrung.  It  will  only  exaggerate  the  error. 

When  our  teaching  results  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  satisfactory,  our  first  move  should  be 
to  investigate  the  merit  of  our  procedurtji, 
rather  than  to  intensify  the  application  of 
those  procedures. 


The  same  editorial,  speaking  of  radio  as 
one  of  the  new  factors  in  education,  says,' 
"Here,  also,  most  knowledge  and  informa¬ 
tion  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  commercial 
interests.”  The  editor  does  not  indicate 
that  he  intends  the  usual  opprobrious  con¬ 
notation  of  the  expression  "commercial  in¬ 
terests.”  His  remark,  however,  indicates  a 
state  of  affairs  that  is  almost  pathetic. 

It  is  true,  to  a  large  extent,  as  the  editor 
says,  that  in  many  lines  of  educational  en¬ 
deavor  the  "knowledge  and  information”  is 
in  the  hands  of  commercial  interests.  The 
pathetic  part  of  it,  however,  is  that  the 
commercial  interests  are  always  even  more 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  get  the  information 
into  the  teachers’  hands  than  the  teachers 
are  to  obtain  the  information. 

If  both  sides  are  eager  to  get  together, 
why  should  this  condition  continue,  and  how 
may  it  be  remedied.^  The  first  part  of  the 
question  is  easier  to  answer  than  the  sec¬ 
ond. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  "com¬ 
mercial  interests”  are  not  very  successful  in 
passing  their  information  on  to  the  teach¬ 
ers.  Chief  among  the  reasons  may  be  the 
normal  conservatism  of  the  schools,  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  survey  mentioned  above. 

A  number  of  minor  reasons  are  tied  up 
in  the  one  factor  of  cost.  Usually,  it  will 
cost  the  commercial  interests  more  than  they 
can  afford  to  pass  along  the  information 
they  have  about  teaching  procedures  and  re¬ 
sults.  In  most  cases,  an  improved  teaching 
procedure  requires  the  use  of  a  different 
type,  and  sometimes  a  larger  quantity,  of 
textbook  material  or  mechanical  equipment; 
and  the  schools  either  are  unable  to  provide 
the  additional  textbooks  and  equipment  or 
are  inclined  to  be  skeptical  of  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure  because  of  the  possibility  that  the 
"commercial  interests”  may  be  recommend¬ 
ing  the  new  procedure  for  business,  rather 
than  for  educational,  reasons. 

One  factor  that  we  may  mention  freely 
here,  because  it  does  not  affect  any  reader 
of  this  magazine,  is  the  reluctance  of  many 
teachers  to  purchase  professional  books  and 
magazines  or  attend  teachers’  conventions. 

The  encouraging  part  of  all  this,  though, 
is  that  while  only  a  minority  of  the  teachers 
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of  business  education  subscribe  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  magazine,  buy  the  professional 
books,  and  attend  the  professional  conven¬ 
tions,  it  is  a  very  large  minority  and  influ¬ 
ential  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size. 

•  •  • 

SpiiAKiNG  OF  SHORTHAND  penmanship 
practice,  "It  is  not  the  number  of  times  we 
write  an  outline,  but  the  number  of  times 
we  write  it  well  that  matters.”  This  nugget 
of  obvious  but  oft-forgotten  wisdom  is  taken 
from  an  article  by  Miss  Iris  Vallins  in  the 
Creg^  Magazine,  London. 

Miss  Vallins  goes  on  to  .say: 

"But  we  must  know  what  to  aim  at — I 
mean,  it's  not  much  good  our  rushing  into 
the  practice  and  racing  away  furiously  if  we 
haven’t  a  clear  picture  of  the  ideal  outline 
we  are  trying  to  reproduce.  That’s  where 
reading  good  shorthand  helps  so  much. 
Through  reading,  we  store  away  in  our  sub¬ 
conscious  mind  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
accurate  outlines.  As  I’ve  said  before!  So 
it  follows  that  the  more  strongly  those  good 
outlines  are  impressed  upon  our  mind,  the 
fewer  the  imperfections  that  will  occur  in 
our  own  notes,  and  the  more  readily  shall 
we  detect  any  faults  that  do  creep  in.” 

This  has  all  been  said  before,  but  it  bears 
repeating ! 

•  •  • 

Have  you  ever  been  tempted  to  excuse 
poor  shorthand  results  on  the  grounds  that 
the  pupils  were  "so  young  and  had  so  many 
distractions”  ?  If  you  have,  think  again, 
and  consider  the  remarkable  records  listed 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Gregg  Maga¬ 
zine  of  London.  In  the  June  examinations 
of  the  National  Gregg  Association,  one  girl 
won  the  award  for  200  words  a  minute,  two 
girls  won  awards  at  180  words  a  minute, 
and  five  pupils  (three  girls,  two  boys)  w'on 
awards  at  l60  words  a  minute. 

Your  pupils  are  too  young  for  that  kind 
of  work?  Miss  Vera  June  Biggs,  who  won 
the  200-word-a-minute  award,  was  then  16 
years,  11  months  of  age!  The  oldest  pupils, 
the  two  girls  who  won  the  180-word-a- 
minute  award,  were  each  17  years  old.  The 
other  ages  ran  down  to  John  Quigley,  whose 


age  was  15  years,  6  months,  and  who  won 
the  l60-word-a-minute  award. 

"Oh,  but  our  pupils  have  too  many  dis¬ 
tractions!”  Do  they?  Miss  Biggs  studied 
in  Southampton,  England.  If  you  have  read 
the  newspapers,  you  will  know  that  that 
great  shipping  center  has  been  bombed  again 
and  again.  Also,  you  will  know  that  the 
three  pupils  from  Glasgow,  who  won  the 
l60-word-a-minute  award,  had  plenty  of  ex¬ 
plosive  distractions  during  the  time  they 
have  been  studying  shorthand.  Glasgow  is 
a  great  shipbuilding  city,  and  has  received 
plenty  of  attention  from  the  aerial  visitors. 

In  fact,  a  bomb  landed  right  on  the  Gregg 
School  at  Ilford;  but  Miss  Patricia  Lewis, 

16  years  of  age,  apparently  just  picked  up 
her  notebook  and  went  right  ahead  with 
her  practice,  because  in  June  she  won  an 
award  at  160  w'ords  a  minute. 

As  I  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge 
of  the  w’ork  done  in  the  British  Isles,  the 
speed  tests  used  there  are  distinctly  more 
difficult  than  those  used  here  .  .  .  but,  of  i 
course,  our  pupils  are  too  young  and  have 
too  many  distractions! 

I 

•  •  • 

School  officials  in  Indianapolis  have 
conducted  a  I'O-year  follow-up  study  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  high  school  graduates. 

Ten  years  after  graduation,  92.8  per  cent 
of  the  boys  and  40.7  per  cent  of  the  girls 
were  in  private  employment. 

The  weekly  average  wage  of  the  boys  was 
$35.34;  of  the  girls,  $22.72. 

The  boys  w'ho  had  made  A’s  in  their 
high  school  work  averaged  $38.72  a  week 
ten  years  later.  The  boys  who  had  made 
Cs  averaged  $30.90  a  week.  A  little  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  girls  had 
been  married  within  the  ten  years. 

But  figure  this  one  out — only  37.5  per 
cent  of  the  boys  who  had  made  A’s  were 
married  w  ithin  the  ten  years  after  graduation, 
whereas  75.3  per  cent  of  those  who  had 
made  C”s  in  high  school  were  married' 

Sonny;  Where  is  Daddy? 

Mother;  He's  gone  to  a  committee  meeting. 

Sonny;  What’s  a  committee  meeting? 

Mother;  A  place  where  they  keep  minutes  and 
waste  hours. 
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Recently  I  attended  a  lecture  during 
which  the  speaker,  who  is  probably  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  market  re¬ 
search,  said  something  about  a  man’s  value 
in  business  that  started  me  thinking.  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  forget  what  he  said, 
and  I  thought  you,  too,  might  w  ish  to  know 
this  man’s  formula  for  advancement.  It’s  a 
formula  that  fits  any  type  of  work. 

Here  are  the  ten  words  of  wisdom  I 
learned  from  him: 

A  man  s  value  is  dependent  upon  the 
supervision  he  needs. 

That  night  on  the  train,  going  home  from 
the  lecture,  I  began  jotting  down  all  the 
things  on  which  I  needed  supervision.  Then 
I  thought,  if  the  men  who  supervised  me  and 
my  work  were  capable  of  doing  so,  why 
couldn’t  I  learn  to  supervise  myself? 

Each  day  since  that  time,  I  have  tried  to 
do  so.  I  have  taken  a  few  of  my  duties  at  a 
time  and  am  still  adding  to  the  list.  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  list  is  a  formidable 
Dne — it  is  one  that  will  keep  me  busy  the 
rest  of  my  life!  Each  time  I  eliminate  the 
necessity  for  the  super\dsion  of  one  of  my 
duties,  I  get  a  thrill  and  feel  that  I  am 
really  taking  a  forward  step. 

Repeating  those  ten  words  each  day  is 
like  taking  a  tonic.  You  realize  that  you 
have  in  them  all  the  ingredients  for  your 
success.  The  only  remaining  task  is  to  study 
the  problems  of  your  business,  learn  as  much 


as  possible  about  each  one,  and  then  prove 
to  your  superiors  that  you  are  capable  of 
taking  over  more  responsibility  without 
supervision. 

We  can  all  do  it — but  it  will  take  a  long 
time  for  most  of  us  to  learn  how  to  get 
along  without  any  supervision.  That’s 
where  the  rub  comes  in !  We  can  only  do 
our  best.  Fortunately,  those  of  us  who  work 
hardest  at  this  will  be  rewarded.  And  in 
the  meantime  there’s  the  daily  thrill  that 
comes  from  trying  to  be  your  own  boss! 

T  T  SURPRISED  ME  to  learn  how  much 
i-  time  I  could  save  by  composing  answers  to 
letters  that  I  am  able  to  answer. 

I  give  the  chief  my  reply  attached  to  the 
incoming  letter;  and  we  save  about  half  the 
time  it  would  take  to  show  it  to  him  first, 
without  the  answer,  get  his  dictation,  make 
my  transcript,  and  then  get  his  signature. 

This  preliminary  letter  writing  really  saves 
time,  even  when  some  of  the  letters  have  to 
be  changed  because  my  decisions  don’t  al- 
w'ays  agree  with  his  wishes. 

T  DIDN’T  KNOW  how  difficult  it  is  to 
1  decide  which  of  two  decisions  involving 
one’s  financial  relationship  with  one’s  em¬ 
ployer  is  the  wise  one  to  make  until  I  was 
asked  to  remain  at  my  job  one  week  longer, 
after  I  had  given  three  weeks’  notice  that  I 
was  leaving  for  a  better  job. 

By  remaining  the  extra  week  I  stood  to 
lose  the  increased  salary  of  the  new  job, 
which  seemed  mighty  important  to  me.  Also, 
my  new  employer  was  expecting  me  to  re¬ 
port  at  the  time  agreed  upon. 

I  finally  decided  to  put  the  matter  up  to 
my  new  employer,  so  I  told  him  all  the 
facts,  and  he  immediately  advised  me  to 
stay  the  extra  week.  What  was  a  week 
in  my  lifetime,  he  said,  compared  with  the 
importance  of  leaving  my  former  concern 
with  everyone  feeling  that  I  had  done  more 
than  was  expected  of  me  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  breaking  in  a  new  man? 

So  I  learned  that  immediate  financial  gain 
must  not  influence  business  decisions  too 
strongly.  All  other  factors  in  the  problem 
under  consideration  deserve  careful  thought. 
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27  A  glare-free  Polaroid  lamp,  Execu¬ 
tive  Model  114,  would  look  well  on 
your  desk.  It  is  a  deluxe  model,  styled  by 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague,  with  ebony  or  wal¬ 
nut  plastic  base  and  shade  and  satin-chrome 
column.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  these 
lamps  on  the  desks  of  school  people,  who 
say  the  no-glare  qualities  are  marvelous. 
Then  there  is  the  Study  Model  100,  not  so 
expensive  but  very  attractive  looking,  and 
made  for  use  on  the  desk  at  home.  This 
one  costs  about  the  same  as  the  ordinary 
goose-neck  lamp. 


feet  order.  The  outfit  includes  a  square 
bottomless  steel  tray,  25  Pendaflex  folders 
complete  with  tabs,  100  headings,  and  60 
different  titles.  Any  of  the  unused  printed 
headings  may  be  reversed  and  used  as 
blanks  for  typing  your  own  headings. 


2  Q  Lightmaster  is  a  device  that  em¬ 
bodies  a  new  principle  for  measuring 
light  and  makes  it  possible  to  determine  ac¬ 
curately  and  easily  the  strength  of  any  light. 
There  is  a  chart  that  lists  the  light-strength 
recommended  for  common  activities,  such 
as  clerical  work.  A  more  comprehensive 
chart  accompanies  the  meter,  which  gives 
light-strengths  recommended  for  all  classes 
of  eye  activities  in  the  school.  Its  use  and 
operation  are  simple  and  easy  to  interpret. 
The  device  sells  for  SI. 95  boxed,  with  com¬ 
plete  instructions. 


A  A  series  of  new  triangular  celluloid 
tabbed  guides  has  been  announced  by 
the  Imperial  Methods  Company  as  the  latest 
addition  to  its  line  of  filing  cabinets,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  supplies.  The  guides  are  made 
of  25-point  gray  pressboard  in  a  variety  of 
colored  tabs.  They  are  available  in  stand¬ 
ard  card  and  vertical  sizes.  In  addition  to 
contributing  to  -  more  efficient  filing,  the 
guides  are  economical  and  save  time  and 
labor. 


20  The  Pendaflex  Desk  Data  Outfit  is 
a  great  help  in  organizing  the  data 
in  the  busy  school  executive’s  desk.  It  will 
fit  in  the  lower  filing  drawer  of  any  modern 
desk,  with  folders  conveniently  facing  to¬ 
ward  you.  Reports,  instructions,  confidential 
matters,  and  other  data  can  be  kept  in  per- 


A.  A.  Bowie  January,  1942 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32 


Name 

Address 


7  1  The  Sundstrand  pay-roll  accounting 
machine  has  been  announced  by  Un¬ 
derwood  Elliott  Fisher.  All  operations  are 
automatically  controlled  by  an  interchange¬ 
able  control  plate,  making  the  machine  avail¬ 
able  for  other  applications  when  it  is  not 
being  used  on  pay-roll  work.  The  10-figure 
keyboard  has  been  retained  in  this  new 
model. 


72  The  Kradl-Tilt  action  chair,  the  latest 
Sikes  achievement  in  overcoming  fa¬ 
tigue,  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  a 
pivoted  back  action  and  patented  fixed-float¬ 
ing  seat.  These  chairs  provide  also  reverse 
spring  action  and  a  self-lubricating  mechan¬ 
ism.  There’s  a  complete  family  of  the 
Kradl-Tilt  chairs  in  both  wood  and  leather 
seat  and  back  combinations. 
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OVER  2,000  TEACHERS  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  from  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  New  York  City  and  vicinity  at¬ 
tended  the  twenty-second  semi-annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  recently  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  New  York  City. 

Leaders  in  business  and  education  re¬ 
ported  on  the  latest  developments  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  business  education,  with  special 
reference  to  the  demands  created  by  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  emergency. 

Highlight  of  the  convention  was  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  which  speakers  included  Nathaniel 
Altholz,  director  of  commercial  education 
for  New  York  City;  Dr.  Leland  Rex  Robin¬ 
son,  of  the  New  York  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Henry  B.  Fernald,  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  New 
York;  and  Abraham  Deutsch,  president  of 
the  C.  E.  A. 

Five  affiliated  organizations  participated 
in  a  series  of  panel  meetings  w-hich  opened 
the  proceedings.  Included  were  the  Account¬ 
ing  and  Commercial  Law  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Distributive  and  Consumer  Education 
Association,  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  Pitman  Commercial  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  Private  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Answers  to  Quiz  Questions 
On  page  403 

1.  Those  who  buy  and  sell  real  estate. 
When  real  estate  is  bought  on  time,  the 
buyer  wants  assurance  that  a  deed  to  the 
property  will  be  delivered  to  him  when  the 
last  payment  has  been  made;  the  seller  does 
not  w'ant  to  relinquish  title  to  the  property 
until  all  payments  have  been  made.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  deed  is  delivered  to  a. third  per¬ 
son,  who  holds  it  until  the  conditions  of  the 
contract  have  been  fulfilled.  Then  he  de¬ 
livers  it  to  the  buyer.  When  the  deed  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  third  person,  it  is  said  to  be 
"held  in  escrow.”  Banks  perform  this  es¬ 
crow  service. 

2.  Dick.  The  shirt-manufacturing  com¬ 
pany  made  me  an  offer  by  sending  the  shirts 
and  quoting  the  price.  Had  I  taken  Harry’s 


ad\ice,  a  contract  would  have  resulted;  be¬ 
cause  my  silence,  plus  the  act  of  wearing 
the  shirts,  would  have  constituted  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  offer.  If  I  had  heeded 
Tom’s  advice,  I  would  have  had  the  bother 
and  expense  of  returning  the  shirts.  One 
has  no  obligation  to  return  something  he 
did  not  order. 

3.  Three.  The  maximum  amount  for 
which  a  single  postal  money  order  may  be 
issued  is  Si 00. 

4.  $159.30.  A  mill  is  a  tenth  of  a  cent. 

A  tax  rate  of  14.75  mills  means  that  there  is 
a  tax  of  14.75  mills  on  the  dollar,  $1,475  on 
each  hundred  dollars,  or  $14.75  on  each 
thousand  dollars.  There  are  10.8  thousand- 
dollar  units  in  the  assessed  valuation  of 
$10,800.  10.8  multiplied  by  $14.75  equals 

$159.30. 

5.  By  consulting  the  cancelled  checks  that 
were  returned  with  my  bank  statement.  The 
perforations  in  a  canceled  check  not  only  in¬ 
dicate  cancellation  but  also  show  the  exact 
date  of  payment.  (A  few  banks  still  use  a 
stamp  instead  of  the  perforations  to  indicate 
cancellation  and  payment). 

6.  The  European  plan.  Under  this  plan, 
separate  charges  are  made  for  the  room  and 
meals.  Under  the  American  plan,  a  hotel 
guest  is  charged  a  daily  rate  that  includes 
both  room  and  meals. 

7.  Yes.  When  I  made  a  bid  of  $50,  I 
made  an  offer.  At  an  auction  an  acceptance 
of  an  offer  is  indicated  when  the  auctioneer 
"drops  the  hammer.”  Therefore,  my  offer 
had  not  yet  been  accepted,  and  I  had  a  right 
to  withdraw  my  offer  at  any  time  before  ac¬ 
ceptance. 

8.  I  was  talking  about  the  "and”  sign.  I 
was  telling  my  secretary  that  the  company 
name  should  be  written  "Jones  and  Com¬ 
pany,”  not  "Jones  &  Company.” 

9.  He  meant  that  I  might  be  able  to  find 
a  position  in  the  financial  district — in  a 
broker’s  office,  a  bond  house,  or  some  other 
financial  institution,  "The  street”  is  the 
financial  district  of  a  city. 

10.  In  a  business  firm,  a  house  organ  is  not 
a  musical  instrument.  It  is  a  company  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  form  of  a  small  newspaper 
or  pamphlet  distributed  periodically  to  em¬ 
ployees. 
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An  Application  Letter 

Should  Be  a  “Best  Seller’’ 


CARLOTTA  V.  CUNNING 

Central  Jnnior  High  School 
Kansas  City,  Missoni i 

AI'TER  interviewing  the  employment 
managers  and  personnel  heads  of  five 
different  companies  that  employ  every  kind 
of  help  from  pig-stickers  to  editorial  writ¬ 
ers,  I  have  compiled  the  following  ten  points 
as  most  often  stressed  and  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  for  a  first-class  application  letter.  A? 
in  the  nursery  rhyme,  "Some  like  it  hot,  some 
like  it  cold,”  each  personnel  man  stressed 
his  own  personal  preference;  but  a  resume 
of  the  ideas  expressed  would  give  a  good 
cross  section  of  what  these  men  considered 
would  make  a  "sure-fire”  letter. 

1.  Neat  appearance,  good  form,  and  no 
misspelled  words  will  cause  any  applicant’s 
letter  to  receive  a  second  glance.  All  the 
men  I  talked  to  stressed  these  points  and 
insisted  that  many  writers  ignore  them. 

2.  The  portfolio  style  of  presentation  is 
preferred  by  several,  with  essential  data  in 
outline  form  so  it  can  be  easily  read.  One 
manager  said,  "We  advertise  and  receive 
200  or  more  answers.  Have  you  ever  tried 
to  read  that  many  letters,  most  of  which  are 
very  messy  and  poorly  organized?” 

3.  Most  of  the  employers  interviewed 
wanted  a  photograph,  not  too  large,  not  in 
riding  togs,  bathing  suit,  or  with  draped 
shoulders.  Return  postage  should  accom¬ 
pany  the  picture  if  the  applicant  wishes  to 
have  it  returned. 

4.  One  manager  told  me  that  many  letters 
list  the  machine  an  applicant  cant  operate. 
Most  employers  are  not  interested  in  what 
the  applicant  can’t  do 

5.  Since  the  advent  of  "personality 
courses,”  people  have  overw^orked  the  words 
pleasing  personality.  "Let  the  interview'er 
be  the  judge,”  I  was  advised.  It  is  better 


to  list  some  particular  trait,  such  as  cheer¬ 
fulness,  ability  to  co-operate  and  get  along 
with  people,  or  willingness  to  work. 

6.  Three  employers  mentioned  the  fact 
that  they  liked  to  have  the  applicant  ask 
for  a  particular  job,  not  just  any  old  thing. 
The  employer  also  wanted  to  be  told  what 
the  applicant  could  give  to  the  position,  not 
just  what  he  hoped  to  get  from  it. 

7.  One  man  mentioned  the  fact  that  he 
never  "looked  at  letters  of  recommenda¬ 
tion.”  Another  said  that,  if  he  hired  the 
applicant,  he  did  his  own  checking  of  ref¬ 
erences.  The  consensus  was  that  letters  of 
recommendation  were  all  right  to  include 
with  the  data  but  could  be  eliminated, 

8.  Letters  written  in  poetry  are  all  right 
w  hen  one  is  applying  for  a  job  as  a  poet,  but 
not  much  good  otherwise.  Letters  that  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  too  unusual,  facetious,  or  clever 
are  looked  upon  wdth  suspicion. 

9.  Watch  the  use  of  the  pronoun  "I” 
in  beginning  sentences.  Rearrange  sentences 
so  that  clauses  and  phrases  start  sentences, 
instead.  This  may  seem  a  small  item,  but 
it  helps  to  make  the  reading  less  monotonous 
and  the  writer  seem  less  egotistical. 

10.  If  you  start  a  thing,  carry  it  to  com¬ 
pletion.  Don’t  mix  up  writing  with  typing. 
One  beautiful  letter  I  saw  was  well  done, 
with  a  photograph  on  the  front  and  data  in 
good  form^ — but  the  last  two  lines  had  been 
scratched  over  and  written  in  ink.  The  man¬ 
ager  said  he  wouldn’t  interview  that  boy, 
for  he  couldn’t  "follow  through.”  Perhaps 
the  decision  was  unfair,  but  there  w'as  no 
redress. 

After  looking  over  hundreds  of  letters  of 
applications  in  these  five  firms,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  little  more  time, 
a  little  more  thought,  and  a  little  more  care 
would  pay  large  dividends.  The  fellow  who 
can  ivrite  a  "best  seller”  to  the  employer 
can  generally  be  counted  upon  to  he  a  "best 
seller”  of  his  goods  and  good  will. 
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My  pupils  are  very  much  interested  in 
the  B.E.W.  Transcription  Project 
tests,  but  sometimes  they  are  disappointed 
when  one  letter  of  the  series  disqualifies 
their  tests  for  a  certificate. 

To  make  the  pupils  feel  that  their  efforts 
are  of  value  even  though  they  had  only  one 
mailable  letter,  I  use  the  following  device: 

I  list  the  names  of  the  Stenography  11 
pupils  on  a  sheet  of  quadrille-ruled  paper, 
leaving  fifty  squares  after  each  name.  Each 
time  a  pupil  writes  a  letter  that  is  mailable 
according  to  the  standard  set  by  the  B.E.W. 
Transcription  Projects,  I  color  one  square. 
The  first  ten  squares  are  colored  green;  the 
second  ten,  red;  the  third  ten,  blue;  the 
fourth  ten,  yellow;  and  the  fifth  ten,  orange. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  1  give  a 
"bonus”  for  all  recorded  mailable  letters, 
as  follows:  ten  mailable  letters  are  D; 
twenty,  C — ;  thirty,  C;  thirty-five,  C+; 
forty,  B;  and  fifty,  A. 

The  chart  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
so  that  the  pupils  may  inspect  it  as  they  wish. 

As  there  are  not  fifty  letters  in  the 
B.E.W.  Transcription  Project  during  a 
semester,  I  include  any  letters  given  during 
class  dictation  that  conform  to  the  standard 
of  mailability  set  by  the  B.E.W. 


This  device  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
average  and  the  poorer  pupils  who  have 
difficulty  in  passing  award  tests;  it  shows 
them  the  value  of  mailable  letters.  I  vary 
the  length  of  the  letters  and  the  rate  of 
dictation  so  that  the  pupils  in  the  lower 
group  may  feel  a  sense  of  achievement  when 
they  write  a  mailable  letter. 

The  better  pupils  will  complete  their  fifty 
mailable  letters  before  the  end  of  the 
semester,  and  they  will  also  have  earned  a 
number  of  awards.  The  average  and  the 
poorer  pupils  will  not  have  had  this  success 
to  encourage  them,  but  the  mailable-letter 
chart  gives  them  a  goal  toward  which  to 
work. 

Some  of  the  mailable  letters  are  mounted 
beside  the  chart  so  that  the  pupils  may 
identify  the  factors  that  make  up  a  mailable 
letter. — Aia/y  A.  Alm<eter,  Technical  High 
School,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

A  Thought  for  Ski  Typists! 

E  YOU  are  a  student  of  typewriting  and 
also  one  of  the  thousands  of  ski  enthusi¬ 
asts  w'ho  line  the  hills  every  winter  week 
end,  why  not  integrate  your  typing  technique 
and  your  skiing  technique? 

If  you  are  interested  in  typewriting  from 
a  teacher’s  point  of  view',  why  not  inject  a 
youth-appealing  motivation  in  your  presenta¬ 
tion  ? 

The  Indian’s  classic  definition  of  skiing, 
"Swish — walk  a  mile,”  is  familiar  to  all. 
That  is  the  way,  alas,  that  too  many  of  us 
take  the  10-  and  15-minute  tests.  It  is 
great  fun  to  schuss  down  a  ski  hill  or 
through  a  typing  te.st;  but  we  forget  the  long 
climb  up  the  hill  in  order  to  schuss  again. 

Do  you  always  recommend  correctiv'e  drill 
on  those  difficult  combinations  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  made  errors  during  the  last  run — 1 
mean  test?  You  will  find  that  such  drill 
will  help  them  on  the  next  test. 

How'  about  making  use  of  the  practice 
hill,  or  the  nursery  slope,  as  skiers  call  it? 
We  need  to  work  under  competent  instruc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  master  snow-plow  stops, 
stem  Christies,  and  telemark  turns,  which, 
in  typing,  can  well  be  called  automatic  and 
correct  finger  reaches,  quick  getaway  strokes. 
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*'eyes-on-copy,”  quick  carriage  return,  and 
fast  setup  for  margins  and  tabulations.  It 
is  not  much  fun  to  spend  hours  on  monoto¬ 
nous  drill,  but  it  is  the  only  way  that  we 
can  make  those  correct  movements  automatic. 

Webster  defines  rhythm  as  ".symmetry  of 
movement  as  ordered  by  recurrent  heavy  and 
light  accent,  or  measured  and  balanced  move¬ 
ment.”  We  need  it  in  both  typewriting  and 
skiing.  The  same  effortless  grace  is  noticed 
when  a  Dick  Durrance  does  a  tempo  turn 
down  a  slalom  course  as  when  a  Hossfield 
or  a  Tangora  flies  over  the  keys. 

Look  out  for  pitch  holes!  They  cannot 
be  seen  with  colored  glasses.  While  smoked 
glasses  are  necessary  to  protect  you  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  don’t  wear  rose-coloied 
glasses  when  you  are  looking  at  your  own 
mistakes  or  those  of  your  students.  It  is 
easy  to  find  an  excuse  for  a  fault  due  to 
incorrect  technique  of  operation  or  to  the 
method  of  presentation  used. 

If  pupils  forget  to  place  quotation  marks 
correctly  w'hen  using  them  with  other 
punctuation  marks,  it  may  be  because  of 
faulty  presentation.  Perhaps  you  need  to 
take  off  your  smoked  glasses  and  look  sharp¬ 
ly  before  the  next  run. — Kathleen  M.  Lat4gh- 
l/n,  Yuha  Count)  Junior  College,  Marysville, 
California. 

A  Preparation  Sheet  for 
Transcription 

OR  advanced  transcription,  I  group  let¬ 
ters  according  to  businesses  and  make  a 
folder  or  budget  for  each  business.  The 
businesses  and  the  letters  are  very  carefully 
selected.  Some  of  the  groups  covered  dur¬ 
ing  a  school  year  were  life  insurance,  real 
estate,  collection,  banking,  printing,  radio, 
law,  and  the  automobile  business. 

Each  pupil  is  given  a  sheet  called  "Prepa¬ 
ration  for  'Transcription.”  On  this  sheet  are 
listed  words  that  are  likely  to  be  misspelled, 
possessive  nouns  and  pronouns,  some  words 
divided  into  syllables,  some  proper  nouns 
spelled  and  capitalized,  and  some  words  w'ith 
definitions — especially  those  used  technically. 

The  preparation  sheet  is  given  to  the  pupil 
the  day  before  the  dictation  is  given.  The 
dictation,  consequently,  does  not  sound  un¬ 


familiar.  The  pupil  may  refer  to  his  tran¬ 
scription  sheet  when  transcribing.  Some¬ 
times,  after  transcription,  the  pupils  are  told 
to  add  a  brief  summary  of  the  transcribed 
letter. 

Budgets  consist  of  five  or  six  letters. 
After  each  budget,  there  is  a  test  on  syllabi¬ 
cation,  spelling,  definitions,  and  shorthand 
outlines.  There  are,  of  course,  several  easy 
letters  that  do  not  require  a  preparation 
sheet. 

The  checking  of  advanced  transcription 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  important.  I  do  not 
mark  a  letter  "mailable”  or  "unmailable,” 
but  really  correct  the  transcript.  Each 
omitted  word  is  inserted;  each  misspelled 
word  is  spelled  correctly;  each  wrong  word 
is  corrected;  each  capital  and  punctuation 
mark,  likewise,  is  corrected.  I  check  about 
one  paper  in  five  in  this  way,  and  the  pu¬ 
pils  correct  the  rest  from  my  corrected 
sheets.  This  is  a  good  w-ay  for  pupils  to 
learn  to  proofread. 

In  grading  transcriptions,  I  avoid  any 
punitive  scheme  that  merely  fails  the  pupil. 
Most  pupils  try  to  do  their  best.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  errors  they  make  is  of  importance  to 
me  principally  because  it  shows  me  the  things 
/  have  failed  to  teach.  The  grade  is  not 
the  important  factor — what  is  important  is 
the  pupils’  acquiring  the  knowledges  in¬ 
volved  in  transcription. — Alma  Burke, 
Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Touch-Control  Device 

NE  day,  while  I  was  watching  my  be¬ 
ginning  students  taking  a  10-minute 
timed  test,  I  wondered  what  could  be  done 
to  help  them  refrain  from  looking  back 
at  what  they  had  typed.  I  decided  to  have 
them  type  carbon  copies  of  their  timed  tests, 
writing  wfith  the  machine  set  to  "stencil.” 
The  carbon  copy  could  be  checked,  but  the 
students  could  not  see  what  they  had  typed 
while  they  were  typing. 

The  results  w'ere  gratifying  the  first  time 
I  tried  the  expedient  and  equally  so  when 
1  tried  it  again  two  or  three  days  later. 
Some  students  wrote  more  strokes  than 
they  ever  had  before  and  wrote  more  ac¬ 
curately.  I  then  tried  the  plan  wfith  my  ad- 
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vancetl  typing  students;  they  liked  it,  and 
the  results  were  pleasing. 

Now  I  have  my  students  take  at  least 
one  carbon-copy  timing  a  week,  and  I  find 
the  device  helps  them  keep  their  eyes  off 
the  copy. — Elaitie  E.  Paulsen,  Brookings 
(South  Dakota)  High  School. 

Comments  by  Harold  Smith 

Although  Miss  Paulsen  has  used  this  de¬ 
vice  solely  with  timed  efforts,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  best  way  to  teach  students 
to  control  the  power  behind  each  stroke  is 
to  commence  with  small  units,  such  as  the 
sentence  or  the  paragraph,  having  the  stu¬ 
dents  remove  their  work  from  the  machine 
as  soon  as  the  first  small  unit  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Self-criticism  and  the  teacher’s  criti¬ 


cism  will  then  prevent  waste  of  time.  As 
the  student  develops  control,  the  length  of 
the  unit  can  be  increased  to  several  para¬ 
graphs,  a  page,  and  so  on.  It  is  better  not 
to  approach  this  problem  of  touch  control 
under  the  pressure  of  time  or  competition. 

Local  Firm  Names  in  Advanced 
Dictation 

To  ac;quaint  my  advanced  shorthand 
students  with  the  names  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  I  have  the  students  use  local  firm 
names  and  addresses  for  the  inside  addresses 
of  dictated  letters.  The  names  are  obtained 
from  the  telephone  directory  or  the  city  di¬ 
rectory. — Mabel  Lewis,  Cox  Commercial 
College,  Tucson,  Arizona. 


New  England  Business  C 

The  New  England  Business  College 
Association  held  its  annual  two-day 
convention  at  the  Parker  House,  Boston,  No¬ 
vember  21  and  22,  with  President  Sanford 
L.  Fisher  in  the  chair. 

The  program  on  Friday  afternoon  includ¬ 
ed  papers  by  Clark  F.  Murdough,  Edgewood 
Secretarial  School,  Cranston,  R.  I.;  L.  J. 
Egelston,  Rutland  (Vermont)  Business  Col¬ 
lege;  W.  P.  McIntosh,  The  McIntosh 
School,  Haverhill,  Massachusetts;  Elliott  F. 
Wood,  Newport  (Rhode  Island)  Secretarial 
School;  John  W,  Archibald,  Salem  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  Commercial  School;  and  Jay  Mil¬ 
ler,  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  speakers  on  Saturday  morning  were 
Harry  C.  Post,  Post  Junior  College,  Water- 


ollege  Convention  Held 

bury,  Connecticut;  Jay  Miller;  William  P. 
McIntosh,  Jr.,  The  Kinyon  School,  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts;  and  A.  G.  Titte- 
more,  Burlington  (Vermont)  Business 
College. 

The  following  officers  were  elected; 
President:  Charles  S.  Oak,  Northampton 
(Massachusetts)  Commercial  College. 

Vice-President:  Mary  A.  O’Neill,  Bristol 
(Connecticut)  Secretarial  School. 

Secretary -Treasurer:  George  E.  Bigelow, 
Brockton  (Massachusetts)  Business  College. 

Executive  Committee :  Sanford  L.  Fisher, 
The  Fisher  School,  Boston ;  John  L.  Thomas, 
Thomas  Business  College,  Waterville, 
Maine;  Donald  J.  Post,  Post  Junior  College, 
Waterbury’,  Connecticut. 


Charles  Oak 


Mary  O'Neill  George  E.  Bigelow  Saneord  Fisher 
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Tur.  Ai-biigri  RQi:r  Busini  ss  CoLLrc.r, 
Albiicjiicrcjue,  New  Mexico,  has  been 
purchased  by  Arthur  A.  Hartmann  from 
L.  A.  May  and  E.  L.  Hosking,  who  have 
operated  it  for  the  past  twenty-one  years 
and  will  remain  indefinitely,  assisting  in  the 
new  organization.  The  school  was  organized 
in  1903. 

Mr.  Hartmann,  the  new  owner,  is  a  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountant  and  an  experienced  in¬ 
structor  in  accounting  and  auditing.  He 
plans  to  add  courses  in  public  and  income 
tax  accounting  to  the  curriculum. 

Important  Messa^^e  Regarding 
This  Year’s  Project  Contest 

ECAUSE  of  the  increasing  interest  in 
bookkeeping  projects,  as  evidenced  by 
the  solutions  sent  monthly  to  the  B.E.W. 
Awards  Department,  we  have  decided  to  con¬ 
centrate  this  year  on  a  "bigger  and  better” 
txjokkeeping  contest.  In  order  to  give  our 
full  attention  to  this  contest  and  to  make 
available  more  attractive  prizes  for  a  greater 
number  of  teachers  and  students  of  book¬ 
keeping,  we  are  discontinuing,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  B.E.W.  annual  contests  in  business 
fundamentals,  business  personality,  office 
practice,  and  business  letter  writing.  Many 
of  the  students  who  would  participate  in 
these  subjects  also  take  bookkeeping,  and 
they  are  urged  to  concentrate  upon  the 
bookkeeping  contest. — C.B. 


Tests  for  Measuring  the  Read* 
ing  Ability  of  High  Sehool  Students 

The  following  tests  arc  suggested  for  consider¬ 
ation,  in  connection  with  the  editorial,  "The 
Inability  tti  Read,"  on  page  3R6  of  this  issue  of 
the  H  E 

.'^chrammel-Gray  High  .School  and  t'ollege 
Reading  Test.  Grades  7-13;  19-10;  1  form;  SI.IO 
for  2*);  30  cents  per  specimen  set;  25  (30)  min¬ 
utes;  H.  E.  Schrammel  and  W.  H.  Gray;  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Illinois:  Public  School  Publishing  Oi. 

Diagnostic  Examination  of  Silent  Reading  Abili¬ 
ties.  Senior  Division.  Grades  10-16;  1939;  1 
form;  10  cents  per  test;  5  cents  per  machine- 
scorable  answer  sheet;  10  cents  per  manual;  SI 
per  scoring  key;  25  cents  per  specimen  set;  part 
timed,  part  nontimed  (110-140)  minutes;  M.  J. 
Van  \X'agenen  and  August  Dvorak;  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota:  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Inc. 

Minnesota  Reading  Examinations  for  College 
Students.  Grades  9-16;  1930-35;  2  forms;  S6 
per  100;  35  cents  per  specimen  set;  46  (55) 
minutes;  Melvin  E.  Haggerty  and  Alvin  C.  Eurich; 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota 
Press. 

More  than  a  thousand  alumni  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Business,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  returned  to  the  school  on 
October  24  to  participate  in  a  three-day  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  first  home-coming  for  the 
school  and  the  twentieth  anniversary'  of  its 
founding.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mark 
L.  Conkling,  Mayor  of  Des  Moines,  and 
Miss  Jessie  Parker,  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  E.  O.  Fenton  founded 
the  school  and  is  its  director. 


BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON 
(See  pages  420-421) 

Awards  Department,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  plan  to  enter  approximately  -  students  in  your  International  Bookkeeping  Contest.  Send 

me  complete  information  and  contest  material  on  February  1,  1942. 

2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher's  copy,  please  send,  at  1  cent  each,  -  student  reprints  of 

the  b<H,kkeeping  contest  ptoject.  Remittance  enclosed  S - . 

Name . 

School  . 

School  Address  . 

City  and  State . 
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New  England  High  School 
"Fcachers  Meet 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  ot 
the  New  England  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers’  Association  was  held  on 
Saturday,  November  15,  at  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  un¬ 
der  the  capable  direction  of  the  president  of 
the  Association,  Miss  Mary  Stuart,  of 
Brighton  High  School. 

d'he  prelude  to  the  serious  business  of  the 
convention  was  a  very  enjoyable  get-together 
dinner  dance,  held  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston,  on  Friday  evening. 

The  first  part  of  the  program  on  Saturday 
morning  was  devoted  to  sectional  meetings. 
The  attendance  reflected  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  two  hundred  members, 
who  were  generous  in  their  commendation 
of  the  excellent  selection  of  speakers,  chair¬ 
men,  and  discussion  leaders. 

Professor  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  morning  general  session.  His  topic  was 
"Problems  Confronting  the  Commercial 
Teacher.” 

Miss  Mildred  J.  O’Leary,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association,  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  session. 

F.  J.  Batson  w'as  the  guest  speaker  at  the 
noon  luncheon,  at  which  the  president.  Miss 
Mary  Stuart,  presided.  Mr.  Batson  is  vice- 
president  of  Kittinger  Company,  Inc.,  Buffa¬ 
lo,  New  York,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  co-operating  with 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Mr.  Batson  made  a  plea  for  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  co-ordinatiqn  between  the  schools 
and  business. 

At  the  regular  business  meeting,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming 
year; 

President:  Bruce  Jeffery,  B.  F.  Brown  Junior 
High  School,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

First  Vice-President :  Paul  Salsgiver,  Boston 
University,  Boston. 

Second  Vice-President :  Miss  Jane  Berriman, 
High  School,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

Secretary:  William  O.  Holden,  High  School, 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 


Bruce  Jeffery  Paul  Salsgiver 


Treasurer:  W.  Ray  Burke,  High  School,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Massachusetts. 

Assistant  Treasurer:  Howard  E.  Batchelder, 
High  School,  Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 

Committee  on  Audit  and  Finance:  Arthur 
Ross,  High  School,  Framingham,  Massachusetts; 
Pauline  St.  Germaine,  High  School,  Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts;  Donald  Mitchell,  High  School, 
Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Publicity  Committee:  Raymond  S.  Dower, 
High  School,  Wakefield,  Massachusetts;  Miss  M. 
Gertrude  Gould,  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Miss  Dorothy  Ellis,  High  School,  Beverly, 
Massachusetts. 

University  of  Southern 
California  News 

ELBERT  Fiock,  who  received  his  M.  A. 
degree  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  is 
completing  a  research  study  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  for  a  Ph.D.  de¬ 
gree,  on  "Practical  Necessary  Material  to 
Be  Taught  in  Business  Mathematics  Which 
Will  Represent  Corollary  Foundation  Mate¬ 
rial  for  Beginning  Accounting  Courses.” 

Mrs.  Velma  Olson,  a  graduate  student 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
and  a  teacher  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
High  School  in  Los  Angeles,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  Research  study  in  business  guidance 
that  culminates  four  years  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  business-guidance  curriculum  build¬ 
ing  in  nine  schools  in  the  city.  The  purpose 
of  the  study  was  to  determine,  through  an 
evaluation  of  the  present  program,  what  suc¬ 
cessful  changes  might  be  effected  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  new  course  of  study  in  this  subject 
for  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools. — Esther 
Al.  Clark,  B.E.W.  News  Correspondent. 
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English-Improvement  Aids 

No.  1 1  of  a  Series 

Selected  by  E.  LILLIAN  HUTCHINSON 


Editor’s  Note:  Teachers  of  English  often  desire  short,  well-selected  lists  of  spelling  demons, 
pronunciation  demons,  etc.,  for  drill  purposes,  for  testing,  for  extra-credit  assignments,  or  similar 
uses.  This  monthly  service  page  is  designed  to  save  the  teacher's  time  in  collecting  such  material. 
It  is  su^ested  that  the  page  be  clipped  out  and  mounted  in  a  scrapbook.  Suggestions  for  this  page 
will  be  welcomed. 


Spelling  Demons 

1. 

accessible 

6.  forbearance 

2. 

beneficiary 

7.  indebtedness 

3. 

changeable 

8.  jeopardize 

4. 

deferred 

9.  miscellaneous 

5. 

equipped 

10.  ordinarily 

Pronunciation  Demons 


1 .  burglar 

2.  incognito 

3.  pillar 

4.  temperament 

5.  was 


bur'  gler 
in-kog'  nl-to 
pil'  er 

tern'  per-a-ment 
woz 


Not 

burg'  u-ler 
In-kog-ne'  to 
pil'  6 

tern'  pra-ment 
wuz 


Synonyms 

Hear.  To  become  conscious  of  sound. 
Listen.  To  make  a  conscious  effort  to  hear. 


Intelligent.  Possessing  a  high  degree  of  under¬ 
standing;  acute. 

Intelligible.  Capable  of  being  understood. 

It  will  require  a  highly  intelligent  person  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  statistics  in  an  intelligible  form. 

Expend.  To  spend;  to  lay  out. 

Expand.  To  extend;  to  unfold. 

We  plan  to  expand  our  business  in  the  fall. 
Naturally,  we  shall  have  to  expend  a  large  amount 
of  money  to  do  so. 


Vocabulary  Building 

To  orient.  To  arrange  in  order  or  place  so  as  to 
show  the  relations  of  parts  among  themselves;  to 
put  oneself  into  .correct  position  or  relation. 

Stems  from.  Derives  from;  has  or  traces  one's 
origin  or  development  from. 


I  listened  all  morning  for  the  telephone,  but  I 
did  not  hear  a  ring. 

Demolish.  To  reduce  to  a  shapeless  mass. 

Raze.  To  level  with  the  ground. 

Destroy.  To  ruin  the  structure  of. 

Many  historic  buildings  have  been  demolished 
during  the  air  raids  on  England. 

The  tenements  are  to  be  razed  to  make  way  for 
an  up-to-date  apartment  house. 

A  roaring  fire  destroyed  the  garage  in  the  next 
block. 


A  Punctuation  Rule 

If  a  dependent  clause  gives  added  information 
about  some  w'ord.  in  the  main  clause,  but  can  be 
omitted  without  changing  the  meaning  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  it  should  be  set  off  by  commas. 

Miss  Bertram,  who  is  the  only  person  having 
the  keys  to  this  cabinet,  is  at  luncheon  just  now. 
Their  recommendation,  which  w'as  hardly  expected, 
will  be  discussed  at  the  meeting  tomorrow. 
Their  broker,  whom  we  know  very  well,  has  re¬ 
turned  the  papers. 


Words  Often  Confused 

Healthy.  Possessing  or  enjoying  health. 
Healthful.  Tending  to  confer,  preserve,  or  pro¬ 
mote  health. 

It  is  most  important  that  all  our  staff  be  in  a 
healthy  condition  in  order  to  meet  the  strenu¬ 
ous  year  ahead. 

The  clear,  pure  air  of  the  Adirondack  region 
makes  it  a  most  healthful  climate. 


A  Writing  Pointer 

Psychologists  have  found,  in  recent  studies,  that 
a  definite  relationship  exists  between  a  person’s 
vocabulary  and  that  same  person’s  intelligence  and 
ability  to  advance  in  life.  It  is  therefore  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  be  interested  in  acquiring  a  larger 
vocabulary.  If  a  word  represents  the  symbol  of 
an  idea,  then  the  person  having  the  most  words 
commands  the  most  ideas. — W'aldo  J.  Marra. 
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Please  communicate  directly  with  the  iirms 
listed  here  when  you  order  films.  The  Business 
Educotion  World  publishes  this  department  as  a 
service  to  readers  but  distributes  no  visual  aids. 


Thk  Todd  Company',  Rochester,  New 
York,  through  its  offices  in  many  cities, 
offers  the  following  films  free  to  schools  by 
special  arrangement.  These  films  are  usually 
not  loaned  but  are  shown  by  a  company 
representative,  who  is  fully  equipped  with 
projector,  screen,  records,  and  films. 

Selling  Your  Bank.  Sound-slide  film.  Tells 
about  a  bank  that  has  installed  a  new  checking- 
account  system.  A  typical  teller  is  told  by  his  boss 
that  he  will  be  expected  to  sell  these  accounts 
to  customers  of  the  bank.  He  objects,  saying  he 
knows  nothing  about  salesmanship.  He  discusses 
the  matter  with  his  w'ife  and  later  with  two  of 
his  bank-employee  friends.  The  three  men  are 
not  keen  about  the  idea  and  are  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  couldn’t  sell  anything  to  any¬ 
body.  The  teller’s  wife  explains  that  salesmanship 
is  one  of  the  basic  activities  of  life  and  suggests 
that  they  look  at  things  from  the  prospect’s  point 
of  view'.  They  try  her  plan  and  discover  that  it 
works. 

Checking  Check  Crime.  Sound-slide  film.  This 
film  begins  by  showing  the  condition  that  makes 
check  protection  a  necessity.  It  explains  that 
$300,000,000  is  lost  annually  to  the  check  crooks 
of  our  nation.  It  exhibits  pictures  of  famous 
check  crooks;  show’s  printing  equipment  they  have 
used  to  produce  counterfeit  checks;  and  presents 
samples  of  checks  they 'have  raised,  forged,  or 
otherwise  manipulated.  In  order  to  meet  the 
need  for  check  protection,  the  Todd  Company  de¬ 
veloped  a  safety  paper,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  check  crooks  to  falsify  Todd  checks  by  chemi¬ 
cal  means. 

ABC  Protected  Puy  Days.  Sound-slide  film. 
This  film  begins  w'ith  a  graphic  description  of  the 
danger  of  pay-roll  holdups,  which  frequently  occur 
where  large  companies  pay  their  employees  in  cash. 
The  ABC  System  of  Wage  Payment  is  explained. 
This  system  involves  the  use  of  Todd  ABC  Pay- 
Roll  Checks  with  various  Todd  forms  for  the 
entering  of  pay-roll  information  required  by  state 
and  Federal  agencies.  This  film  gives  a  sound 


understanding  of  the  advantages  of  check  pay¬ 
ment  plan  in  general  and  of  the  ABC  System  in 
particular. 

Thh  Dartnhll  Corporation,  -1660 
Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois,  recently 
produced  the  following  series  of  seven 
sound-slide  films  based  on  the  famous 
Strategy  In  Selling  manuals  by  J.  C.  Aspley, 
to  which  5,000  sales  managers  contributed. 
The  complete  set  of  seven  films,  with  rec¬ 
ords,  sells  for  S70,  less  20  per  cent  discount 
to  schools.  The  silent  version,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  manuscript  suitable  for  reading 
aloud  during  presentation  of  the  films,  sells 
for  $35.  A  set  of  manuals  alone  sells  for 
$6.  The  titles  of  the  seven  films  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Planning  the  Sale,  15  minutes.  2.  Getting 
Better  Interview's,  S  minutes.  3.  Let  Him  Sell 
the  Coffee,  8  minutes.  4.  Disposing  of  Objec¬ 
tions,  8  minutes.  5.  Closing  the  Sale,  8  min¬ 
utes.  6.  Managing  Your  Time,  8  minutes.  7. 
The  Way  to  Leadership,  8  minutes. 

The  Three  Dimension  Corporation, 
1162  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
and  275  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
manufactures  and  distributes  Real-Life 
Automatic  Projectors.  They  also  offer  a 
complete  service,  including  the  supplying  of 
Polaroid  three-dimensional  viewers  and 
spectacles  used  in  viewing  the  projected  pic¬ 
tures,  Your  editor  witnessed  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  new  type  of  visual  projector  and 
was  greatly  impressed.  At  present  the  cost 
of  the  equipment  and  the  necessity  for  using 
glasses  w'ill  delay  its  early  acceptance  as  a 
classroom  visual  aid. 
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Brown's  Business  College,  of  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Illinois,  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  on  November  12.  A  banquet 
at  the  Dunlop  Hotel  was  attended  by  stu¬ 
dents,  graduates  representing  classes  from 
1886  to  the  present,  local  citizens,  private 
business-school  proprietors,  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  many  civic  organizations. 

Brown’s  Business  College  was  founded  in 
1866  by  Rufus  C.  Crampton.  The  next 
year,  George  W.  Brown  joined  the  staff  as 
a  teacher  of  penmanship.  Forty-two  years 
later,  Mr.  Brown  was  the  owner  of  twenty- 
two  business  schools,  which  were  later  sold. 

D.  L.  Hardin  has  been  owner  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  school  since  1925.  His  very' 
successful  association  with  the  school  began 
in  1921,  when  he  became  an  assistant  in¬ 
structor  in  bookkeeping. 

MISS  Mary  M.  Gallagher,  prominent 
business  educator  and  private-school 
owner,  opened  a  new  secretarial  school,  the 
Rockford  School  of  Business,  in  Rockford, 
Illinois,  on  November  3. 

Since  1914,  Miss  Gallagher  has  owned 
and  operated  the  Gallagher  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  in  Kankakee,  and  in  1937  she  pur¬ 
chased  Brown’s  Business  College  of  Peoria, 
now  known  as  Brown’s  Peoria  School  of 
Business.  These  two  schools  will  be  closely 
affiliated  with  the  new  enterprise  in  Rock¬ 
ford. 

Miss  Gallagher’s  schools  have  an  enviable 
record  of  efficiency  in  the  training  of  cap¬ 
able  secretaries,  bookkeepers,  and  other  office 
workers. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Col¬ 
leges  will  take  place  at  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  February  26-28,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Walter  C.  Hells,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association.  Representatives 
of  the  nation’s  650  junior  colleges  will  travel 
to  California  for  the  event. 

Rosco  C.  Ingalls,  president  of  Los  Ange¬ 
les  City  College,  is  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  arrangements.  James  C.  Miller,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Christian  College,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri,  is  president  of  the  Association. 


Business  educators  of  western  Illinois 
met  on  November  4  in  Macomb,  Illi¬ 
nois,  at  the  call  of  Dr.  Clyde  Beighey,  head 
of  the  Business  Education  Department  of 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  and 
voted  to  form  an  association  of  business  edu¬ 
cators  for  their  area. 

The  resulting  organization,  the  Western 
Illinois  Business  Teachers  Association,  will 
hold  monthly  meetings. 

Edwin  E.  Judy,  head  of  the  Business  De¬ 
partment  of  Galesburg  High  School,  was 
elected  chairman;  and  J.  M.  Robinson,  of 
Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College,  was 
elected  secretary'-treasurer. 

D.P.E.  Research  Winners 

r.  J.  Marshall  Hanna,  of  Western 
Michigan  College  of  Education,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  and  T.  James  Craw'ford,  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro,  have  been  selected  as 
the  winners  of  the  first  annual  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon  Research  Award,  according  to  an 
announcement  just  received  from  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Johnston,  chairman  of  the  research  com¬ 
mittee.  Further  information  regarding  this 
award  will  appear  in  the  February  B.E.W. 

Robert  J.  McKechnie,  president  of  the 
Jamestown  (New  York)  Business  Col¬ 
lege  since  1932,  died  suddenly  on  Novem¬ 
ber  15  at  his  home  overlooking  Chautauqua 
Lake. 

A  native  of  Canada,  Mr.  McKechnie  be¬ 
gan  his  work  in  commercial  education  in 
Detroit  and  later  founded  a  business  school 
in  Rochester,  the  McKechnie-Lunger  School 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  McKechnie  was  active  in  the  local 
Little  Theater  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Lodge.  He  gave  much  attention  to 
work  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  and 
was  an  especially  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  was  president  of 
the  Methodist  Brotherhood  of  his  church  for 
two  years. 

In  his  school,  church,  and  civic  activities 
alike,  he  took  keen  interest  in  the  problems 
of  young  people  and  contributed  greatly  to 
their  advancement  and  welfare. 
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Business  and  Business  Education 


Arithmetic  Review  for 
Retail  Training  Groups 

Jennie  S.  Graham,  School  ot  Retailing, 
New  York  University,  New  York,  not  dated, 
revised  edition,  with  drill  problems  and  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems,  43  pa^es,  mimeographed, 
50  cents. 

The  demand  by  employers  that  workers  have 
skill  in  arithmetic  is  nothing  new.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  a  need  for  materials  that  can  be  used  in 
training  pupils  for  positions  w'here  ability  to 
handle  the  fundamentals  is  demanded  and  also 
for  helping  adults  to  review  arithmetic. 

This  booklet  is  outstanding  for  these  purposes, 
because  it  provides  simple,  practical  problems 
and  includes  nothing  but  basic  essentials. 

Problems  are  presented  in  fractions,  decimals, 
percentage,  and  equations.  Solutions  and  ex¬ 
planations  are  given.  Practice  problems,  com¬ 
plete  w'ith  answers,  are  provided. 

The  Personal-Social  Development  of 
Boys  and  Girls  with  Implications  for 
Secondary  Education 


Eleventh  Yearbook  of  The  Commercial 
Education  Association:  James  R.  Meehan, 
Editor;  Margaret  O’Callaghan,  Secretary', 
Junior  High  School  30,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
1940-1941,  278  pages,  $2.  Included  with 
membership  in  the  C.E.A. 

With  the  publication  of  its  Eleventh  Year¬ 
book,  the  Commercial  Education  Association  of 
New'  York  City  continues  the  fine  work  it  has 
been  doing  for  many  years  in  presenting  to  its 
membership,  in  bound  form,  the  cream  of  the 
material  presented  at  the  two  annual  meetings 
of  the  Association.  The  special  theme  of  the 
Yearbook  is  "Business  and  Business  Education.” 

So  many  topics  are  so  well  treated  in  this 
Yearbook  that  it  would  be  futile  for  a  reviewer 
to  attempt  to  review  the  material  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word.  From  the  excellent  preface 
by  Dr.  James  R.  Meehar\  to  the  very  useful  in¬ 
dex  at  the  end  of  the  book,  there  are  55  different 
items.  i 

And  there  is  a  thought — why  don’t  more 
yearbook  editors  follow  Doctor  Meehan’s  ex¬ 
cellent  plan  of  giving  us  an  index 

Another  interesting  item  that  might  well  be 
taken  over  by  other  yearbook  editors  is  called 
"Our  Past  Presidents  Speak.”  Each  of  the 
living  past  presidents  has  contributed  a  comment 
on  the  work  done  by  the  Association  during  his 
term  of  office. 

As  a  final  token  of  usefulness,  we  find  a  note 
saying  that  this  Eleventh  Yearbook  of  the  C.E.A. 
is  indexed  in  the  Business  Education  Index, 


Lois  Hayden  Meek,  Chairman,  Committee 
on  Workshops,  Progressive  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  New  York,  1940,  243  pages,  paper 
bound,  $1. 

Too  many  boys  and  girls  have  been  thwarted 
in  their  adjustments  to  people  during  their  sec¬ 
ondary  school  years,  with  the  resulting  emotional 
tensions  expressed  in  hatreds  and  antagonistic 
behavior  toward  society.  Social  development  dur¬ 
ing  adolescence  determines  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  we  have  in  our  society.  Therefore,  all 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  wish  to  know  as 
much  as  possible  about  the  personal-scKial  rela¬ 
tions  of  adolescents.  This  committee  report 
throws  new  light  on  the  social  development  of 
boys  and  girls. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  an  analysis  is 
made  of  the  factors  that  influence  social  de¬ 
velopment.  Among  these  factors  are  physical  de¬ 
velopment  and  family  and  community  conditions. 
In  the  second  and  third  parts,  suggestions  are 
made  for  "rethinking”  the  program  of  a  school  to 
meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  material  on  physical  development  has  un¬ 
usual  significance  for  teachers  of  typewriting 
and  other  skill  subjects.  A  study  of  the  statis¬ 
tics  on  physical  growth  leads  to  a  realization  of 
the  necessity  for  attention  to  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  among  pupils.  For  example,  a  teacher 
who  has  studied  the  growth  charts  in  this  book 
will  be  even  more  careful  than  usual  to  rear¬ 
range  her  class  from  time  to  time  so  that  chairs 
and  desks  are  as  suitable  in  height  as  possible 
for  each  growing  boy  and  girl. 
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As  in  other  books  on  adolescence,  the  im¬ 
portant  role  of  the  teacher  is  stressed.  "Kath 
teacher  expresses  in  his  classroom  the  kind  of 
person  that  has  emer^jed  during  his  cumulative 
life  experiences,”  Indeed,  the  teacher’s  attitude 
toviard  life  is  retlected  in  his  work  with  boys 
.md  girls  and  is,  therefore,  not  merely  of  private 
concern  to  him. 

The  .special  fields  discussed  under  "Opportuni 
ties  for  developing  personal  -  social  relations 
through  courses  and  classwork”  are  stxial  stud¬ 
ies,  language  arts,  home  economics,  and  physical 
education. 

While  business  education  is  not  mentioned, 
this  book  has  many  implications  for  teachers  of 
business  subjects  in  their  daily  dealings  with 
adolescents. 

Principles  and  Techniques 
of  Vocational  Guidance 

George  E.  Myers,  McGraw-Hill  Boo!; 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  19-il,  .^77  pages, 

$3. 

In  contrast  to  many  other  books  on  guidance, 
this  one  treats  of  vocational  guidance  exclusively, 
although  an  introductory  chapter  is  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  other  types  of  guidance. 

The  point  is  made  that  vcxational  guidance  is 
necessary  because  of  two  sets  of  differences: 
differences  among  people  and  differences  among 
(Kcupations.  In  contrast,  some  of  the  other  types 
of  so-called  "guidance,”  such  as  health  guidance, 
do  not  partake  of  this  characteristic.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  choice  is  not  made  among  health  habits 
as  it  is  among  (Kcupations.  Dr.  Myers  thus 
makes  a  clear  distinction  betw'een  guidance  and 
education.  He  looks  upon  vocational  guidance 
as  a  form  of  conservation  of  sfKial  and  economic 
resources. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  role  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  in  vocational  guidance.  As  a 
rule,  occupations  are  studied  in  the  elementarv- 
school  as  a  part  of  general  education.  Chapters 
on  the  following  subjects  cover  in  detail  the  eight 
services  involved  in  the  program  of  vocational 
guidance  in  secondary  schools — the  procedures 
being  equally  effective  with  adults:  occupational 
information,  self-inventory,  personal-data  collect¬ 
ing,  vocational  counseling,  vocational  preparation, 
placement,  follow-up,  and  research. 

Concise  summaries  of  the  various  chapters  are 
of  assistance  to  the  student.  Many  usable  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made.  The  techniques  used  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  guidance  services  are  illustrated. 
Reservoir  classes  for  graduates  awaiting  employ¬ 
ment  and  other  adjustment  services  are  recom¬ 
mended. 

The  need  for  vocational  guidance — "seeing 
through  Johnny  and  seeing  Johnny  through" — is 
forcefully  expressed,  and  invaluable  assistance  in 
carrying  out  the  program  is  made  available. 


Paying  for  Defense 

Albert  G.  Hart  and  Edward  D.  Allen  in 
collaboration  with  the  Economics  Staff  of 
Iowa  State  College,  The  Blakiston  Company, 
Philadelphia,  1941,  275  pages,  $2.50. 

In  this  book  a  carefully  planned  system  for 
financing  national  defense,  with  fair  distribution 
of  the  burden  and  the  avoidance  of  inflation,  is 
presented.  This  discussion  has  implications  for 
every  citizen  and  consumer,  as  well  as  for  students 
of  finance. 

The  plans  proposed  are  based  on  facts  about 
defense  spending,  national  income,  borrowing,  anJ 
taxes.  Charts  are  used  to  illustrate  the  many 
facets  of  this  complicated  problem. 

Truths  not  apparent  by  means  of  superficial 
consideration  are  revealed  through  the  careful 
analysis  of  all  angles  of  the  present  situation. 
In  fact,  all  phases  of  the  intricate  problems  of 
financing  defense,  satisfying  consumer  wants,  tax¬ 
ing  the  population  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay. 
and  collecting  taxes  are  considered.  Methods  of 
war  financing  adopted  by  other  countries,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Axis  powers,  are  explained. 

In  conclusion,  a  program  for  defense  financing 
is  presented.  The  text  material  vividly  shows 
the  urgency  of  the  situation.  The  plans  proposed 
to  meet  the  present  crisis  are  carefully  worked 
out.  All  citizens  are  concerned  that  national  de- 
fen.se  be  not  allow'ed  to  drift,  but  that  adequate 
preparation  for  financing  be  made.  All  citizens, 
therefore,  will  find  this  book  an  excellent  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  vitally  important  subject.  As  they 
are  to  make  sacrifices  as  consumers,  they  should 
be  informed  about  the  many  factors  involved  in 
financing  national  defense. 

Basic  Source  Materials 

Forecasting  Service 

\\" haley-Eaton  Service,  Munsey  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  $55  a  year  ($25  for  American 
letters;  $30  for  foreign  letters). 

"Whaley-Eaton  service  is  conducted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  furnishing  to  its  clients  a  concise  and 
exclusive  view  of  those  tendencies  and  move¬ 
ments  in  America  and  abroad  which  affect  Amer¬ 
ican  business  interests,  immediately  and  eventu¬ 
ally."  These  reports  to  clients  are  in  the  form 
of  four-page  letters  issued  tw-ice  weekly — one  on 
American  affairs  and  the  other  on  foreign  hap¬ 
penings. 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  in  a  recent  "For¬ 
eign  Letter"  are:  British  war  financing  and  the 
lesson  for  America,  rationing,  man-power  pro¬ 
duction,  India,  Canada,  Scotland,  planes,  Russia, 
and  lease-lend  machinery.  Summary  paragraphs 
contain  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  service’s 
staff  of  experts. 

Topics  treated  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Amer- 
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lean  Letter  ’  are:  taxes,  price  control,  advertising, 
rationing  of  gasoline,  and  strikes. 

It  is  obvious  that  up-to-the-minute  information, 
with  forecasts  made  by  specialists  in  domestic 
and  foreign  affairs,  is  invaluable  to  the  business¬ 
man. 

EmycloptJia  of  Educaiioiul  Reseurch,  Walter 
S.  Monroe,  Kditor,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1941,  1344  pages. 

Although  the  field  of  educational  research  is 
new  (the  first  report  of  a  study  w'as  published  in 
189"),  the  production  is  overwhelmingly  large. 
Probably  one  hundred  thousand  research  studies 
in  education  have  been  made  to  date.  This  book 
is  "the  result  of  a  critical  evaluation,  synthesis, 
and  interpretation  of  reported  studies  in  the  field 
of  education."  One  hundred  ninety  editors  were 
employed  to  complete  this  gigantic  task. 

Dr.  K.  G.  Blackstone  contributed  the  summaries 
nf  the  studies  in  business  education,  especially 
in  typewriting.  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman  summar¬ 
ized  the  studies  in  penmanship;  Ray  G.  Price, 
those  in  consumer  education.  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax 
was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff. 

In  each  chapter,  the  research  in  the  special 
held  is  summarized  and  a  bibliography  included. 
Abstracts  of  individual  studies  are  not  given. 

Education  Abstracts,  Paul  M.  Cook,  Editor, 
Homewood,  Illinois,  monthly,  $4  a  year. 

More  than  one  hundred  brief  abstracts  of  re¬ 
search  studies  and  other  materials  of  service  to 
teachers  and  students  are  published  each  month 
in  E.ducjt}on  Abstracts. 

A  special  section  is  devoted  to  business  educa¬ 
tion,  w’ith  cross  references  to  abstracts  in  other 
Helds  of  interest  to  teachers  of  business  subjects. 

This  is  a  good  source  for  current  inform.i- 
tion  about  studies  in  all  educational  fields. 

Merchandising 

The  Buyer's  Alanual,  The  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  1941 
edition,  372  pages,  S3. 50. 

This  comprehensive  merchandising  handbook 
covers  every’  angle  of  the  buyer’s  job.  It  was 
written  by  a  group  of  retail  specialists.  The 
manual  is  a  source  book  for  teachers  of  retail 
merchandising. 

National  Gove'rnment 

Handbook,  Office  for  Emergency  Management 
Functions  and  Administration,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1941,  paper  bound, 
free. 

This  is  an  excellent  source  of  information  on 
the  setup  of  the  alphabetical  agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  discussion  of  the  functions  of  each 
alphabetical  agency  is  illuminating.  Organization 
charts  showing  the  relationships  among  agencies 
are  included. 

Changes  are  made  so  rapidly  that  it  is  w'ise 
for  us  to  get  as  recent  a  picture  as  possible  of 
the  government  setup.  ■  An  addendum  to  the 


pamphlet  indicates  that,  within  the  short  space  of 
time  between  writing  of  the  booklet  and  issu¬ 
ance,  two  new  agencies  were  formed. 

This  pamphlet  is  thus  not  a  permanent  source 
book.  However,  succeeding  similar  publications 
will  take  its  place  as  a  source  of  information 
on  the  administration  of  the  national  government. 

Radio  in  Education 

Service  Bulletin  of  the  Federal  Radio  Education 
Commission,  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C., 
issued  monthly. 

A  four-page  bulletin,  w'ith  radio  news  of  con¬ 
cern  to  educators. 

Visual  Aids 

Sources  of  Visual  Aids  for  Instructional  L'se 
in  Schools,  Pamphlet  No.  80,  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  revised  1941,  91  pages,  15  cents. 
May  be  ordered  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  catalogue  of  visual  aids  for  schools. 

Community  Occupational  Survey 

Steps  in  a  Community  Occupational  Survey, 
by  Marguerite  W,  Zapoleon,  Alisc.  2914.  United 
States  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October,  1941,  18 
pages,  mimeographed,  paper  bound,  free. 

Lists  71  steps  to  be  taken  in  making  a  com¬ 
munity  survey.  An  annotated  bibliography  on 
occupational  surveys  follows. 

The  National  Defense  Book  Cam¬ 
paign  starts  on  January  12.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  sponsored  by  the  USO,  Red  Cross, 
and  American  Library’  Association,  seeks  ten 
million  books  for  recreational  reading  for 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

What  kind  of  books  The  kind  you  like 
to  read!  Collection  centers  will  be  desig¬ 
nated  in  your  community.  Take  your  book 
gifts  to  your  library — as  many  books  and  as 
good  books  as  possible,  as  soon  as  possible. 
Put  your  name  and  address  in  your  books — 
the  men  like  to  know  "who  gave  what.” 

This  is  a  worth-while  project  for  O.B.E. 
members  and  other  commercial  clubs,  as 
well  as  for  teachers. 

PAUL  M.  Boynton,  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  the  Central  and 
Congress  High  Schools  of  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut,  has  just  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  business  education  for  the  state  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  He  holds  graduate  degrees  from 
both  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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IVhen  ivritinp  for  your  satnples  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Mist  Mary  Morrow, 
Packard  School  stu¬ 
dent,  preparing  for 
her  job  in  modern 
bttsimest. 


Mr.  L.  A,  Rice,  President  of 
Packard  School,  Sew  York 


.  .  today’s  graduates  must  be  ready  to  take  their  places  immediately  in 
offices  using  modern  business  equipment.  The  course  ’Ediphone  Voice  Writ¬ 
ing  and  Integrated  Studies’  gives  students  the  complete  training  they  need. 
I  endorse  it  most  heartily,”  continues  Mr.  L.  A.  Rice,  President  of  Packard, 
a  leading  New  York  business  and  secretarial  school. 

The  Edison  Voicewriter  plays  a  vital  part  in  the  business  end  of  Defense, 
and  Ediphone-trained  secretaries  are  at  a  premium.  Is  your  school  equipped 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  ?  Write  for  free  sample  pages  and  full 
details  of  the  course  "Ediphone  Voice  Writing  and  Integrated  Studies.”  It’s 
complete  and  authoritative,  prepared  by  recognized  educators,  and  published 
by  the  South-Western  Publishing  Co.  Write  to  Dept.  Gl, 

T  homas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  West  Urange,  N.  J.  In  Canada, 

Thomas  A.  Edison  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  610  Bay  St.,  Toronto. 
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THE  GREGG  WRITER' 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  giree  in  thia 
department  some  5,000  words  of  se¬ 
lected  materiol  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER 


TURKEY  RED 

Excerpts  from  a  true  story  of  pioneer  days  in 
the  Dakotas 

By  FRANCES  GILCHRIST  WOOD 

tCopyrifthl,  1*^32,  by  the  author) 

KrpriniFH  by  operial  prrmiiuiiun  of  author  and 
publifthprit,  I),  Applrtun  and  ('ompany 

Part  I 

THE  old  mail-sled  running  between  Haney  and 
Le  Beau,  in  the  days  when  Dakota  was  still  a 
Territory,  was”*  nearing  the  end  of  its  hundred- 
mile  route. 

It  was  a  desolate  country  in  those  days;  geo¬ 
graphers  still  described*  it  as  The  Great  American 
Desert,  and  in  looks  it  deserved  the  title.  Never 
was  there  anything  so  lonesome*  as  that  endless 
stretch  of  snow  reaching  across  the  world  until 
it  cut  into  a  cold  gray  sky,  excepting  the*®  same 
desert  burned  to  a  brown  tinder  by  the  hot  wind 
of  summer. 

Nothing  but  sky  and  plain  and  its  voice,  the 
wind,  unless*®®  you  might  count  a  lonely  sod  shack 
blocked  against  the  horizon,  miles  away  from  a 
neighbor,  miles  from  anywhere,*”  its  red-curtained 
square  of  window  glowing  through  the  early  twi¬ 
light. 

There  were  three  men  in  the  sled:  Dan,  the 
mail -carrier,**  crusty,  belligerently  w’estern,  the 
self-selected  guardian  of  every  one  on  his  route; 
Hillas,**®  a  younger  man,  hardly  more  than  a  boy, 
living  on  his  preemption  claim  near  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  stage  line;**®  the  third,  a  stranger 
from  that  part  of  the  country  vaguely  defined  as 
"the  East."  He  was  traveling,  had  given  his”® 
name  as  Smith,  and  was  as  inquisitive  about  the 
country  as  he  was  reticent  about  his  business 
there.  Dan*”  plainly  disapproved  of  him. 

They  had  driven  the  last  cold  miles  in  silence 
when  the  stage-driver  turned  to  his  neighbor.** 
"Letter  didn’t  say  anything  about  coming  out  in 
the  spring  to  look  over  the  country,  did  it?” 

Hillas  shook”®  his  head.  "It  was  like  all  the 
rest,  Dan.  Don’t  want  to  build  a  railroad  at  all 
until  the  country’s  settled." 

"Can’t  they  see*®  the  other  side  of  it?  What  it 
means  to  the  folks  already  here  to  wait  for  it?” 

'The  stranger  thrust  a  suddenly*®®  interested  pro¬ 
file  above  the  handsome  collar  of  his  fur  coat. 
He  looked  out  over  the  waste  of  snow. 

"You  say®”  there's  no  timber  here?” 


Dan  maintained  unfriendly  silence  and  Hillas 
answered:  "Nothing  but  scrub  on  the  banks  of  the 
creeks.®*  Years  of  prairie  fires  have  burned  out 
the  trees,  we  think.” 

"Any  ores — mines?” 

The  boy  shook  his  head  as  he  slid  farther  down 
in**®  his  worn  buffalo  coat  of  the  plains. 

"We’re  too  busy  i-ustling  for  something  to  eat 
first.  And  you  can’t  develop  mines®*"  without 
tools.” 

"Tools?” 

"Yes,  a  railroad  first  of  all.” 

Dan  shifted  the  lines  from  one  fur-mittened 
hand  to  the  other,  swinging*"  the  freed  numbed 
arm  in  rhythmic  beating  against  his  body  as  he 
looked  along  the  horizon  a  bit  anxiously.'*”  'Die 
stranger  shivered  visibly. 

"It’s  a  God-forsaken  country.  Why  don’t  you 
get  out?” 

Hillas,  following  Dan’s  glance'*  around  the 
blurred  sky  line,  answ'ered  absently,  "Usual  an¬ 
swer  is  'Leave?  It’s  all  I  can  do  to  stay  here’.” 

Smith*"  regarded  him  irritably.  "Why  should 
any  sane  man  ever  have  chosen  this  frozen  wilder¬ 
ness?” 

Hillas  closed  his**®  eyes  wearily.  "We  came  in 
the  spring.” 

"I  see!”  The  edge  voice  snapped,  "Visionaries!” 

Hillas’  eyes  opened  again,  wide,®""  and  then  the 
boy  was  looking  beyond  the  man  with  the  far- 
seeing  eyes  of  the  plainsman.  He  spoke  under  his 
breath  as®”  if  he  w'ere  alone. 

"Visionary,  pioneer,  American.  That  was  the 
evolution  in  the  beginning.®*  Perhaps  that  is  what 
we  are.”  Suddenly  the  endurance  in  his  voice 
w'ent  down  before  a  wave  of  bitterness.  "The®*' 
first  pioneers  had  to  wait,  too.  How’  could  they 
stand  it  so  long!” 

The  young  shoulders  drooped  as  he  thrust  stiff 
fingers  deep  within®'*®  the  shapeless  coat  pockets. 
He  slowly  withdrew  his  right  hand  holding  a 
parcel  wrapped  in  brown  paper.  He  tore  a*®" 
three-cornered  flap  in  the  cover,  looked  at  the 
brightly  colored  contents,  replaced  the  flap  and 
returned  the  parcel,  his*”  chin  a  little  higher. 

Dan  watched  the  northern  sky  line  restlessly.  ”It 
won’t  be  snow.  Look  like  a  blizzard  to  you, 
Hillas?”** 

The  traveler  sat  up.  "Blizzard.''" 

"Yes,”  Dan  drawled  in  willing  contribution  to 
his  uneasiness,  "the  real**"  Dakota  article  where 
blizzards  are  made.  None  of  your  Eastern  imi¬ 
tations.  but  a  ninety-mile  wind  that  whets  slivers'*' 
c»f  ice  off  the  frozen  drifts  all  the  way  down  from 
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the  North  Pole.  Only  one  pood  tiunp  ahH)ut  a 
blizzard — it’s  over’®®  in  a  hurry.  You  get  to  shel¬ 
ter  or  you  freeze  to  death.” 

A  gust  of  wind  flung  a  powder  of  snow  sting- 
ingly’"  against  their  faces.  The  traveler  withdrew 
his  head  turtlewise  within  the  handsome  collar 
in  final  condemnation.’*"  "No  man  in  his  senses 
would  ever  have  deliberately  come  here  to  live.” 
Dan  turned.  "Wouldn’t,  eh?” 

"No.” 

"You’re”*'  American.^’’ 

"Yes.” 

"Why.>  ” 

"I  w'as  born  here.  It  s  my  country." 

"Ever  read  about  your  Pilgrim  Fathers?" 
"Why,  of  course."’”® 

"Frontiersmen,  same  as  us.  You’re  living  on 
\shat  they  did.  We’re  getting  this  frontier  ready 
for  those  who  come  after.  Want  our*®®  children 
to  have  a  better  chance  than  we  had.  Our  rea¬ 
son’s  same  as  theirs.  Hillas  told  you  the  truth. 
Gnintr>'’s  all  right  if*’"  we  had  a  railroad.” 

"Humph!”  with  a  contemptuous  look  across  the 
desert.  "Where's  your  freight,  your  grain,  cat¬ 
tle — ” 

”11  '^'Z-bitund  freight.'”"  coal,  feed,  seed-grain, 
work,  and  more  neighbors.” 

"One-sided  bargain.  Road  that  hauls  empties 
one  way  doesn’t  pay.  No  companv’**  would  risk 
a  line  through  here.” 

THE  angles  of  Dan  s  jaw  showed  white.  "May¬ 
be.  Ever  get  a  chance  to  pay  your  debt  to  those 
Pilgrim**"  pioneers?  Ever  take  it?  Think  the  stock 
was  worth  saving?” 

He  lifted  his  whip-handle  toward  a  pin-point 
of*“  light  across  the  stretch  of  snow.  "Donovan 
lives  over  there  and  Mis’  Donovan.  We  call  them 
'old  folks’  now;  their  hair  has*’®  turned  white  as 
these  drifts  in  two  years.  All  they’ve  got  is  here. 
He’s  a  real  farmer  and  a  lot  of  help  to  the 
country,  but**®  they  won’t  last  long  like  this.” 

Dan  swung  his  arm  toward  a  glimmer  nor’  by 
nor’east.  "Mis’  Clark  lives  there,  a  mile  back  from 
the"**  stage  road.  Clark’s  down  in  Yankton  earn¬ 
ing  money  to  keep  them  going.  She’s  alone  with 
her  baby  holding  down  the  claim.’’"*®  Dan’s  arm 
sagged.  "We’ve  had  women  go  crazy  out  here." 

The  whip-stock  followed  the  empty  horizon  half 
round  the  compass’""'  to  a  lighted  red  square  not 
more  than  two  miles  away.  "Mis’  Carson  died  in 
the  spring.  Carson  stayed  until  he  was  too”*'" 
poor  to  get  away.  There’s  three  children — oldest’s 
Katy,  just  eleven.”  Dan’s  words  failed,  but  bis 
eyes  told.  "Somebody  will”**®  brag  of  them  as  an¬ 
cestors  some  day.  They’ll  deserv'e  it  if  they  live 
through  this.” 

Dan’s  jaw  squared  as  he  leveled  his  whip- 
handle”**  straight  at  the  traveler.  'T’ve  answered 
your  questions,  now  you  answer  mine!  We  know 
your  opinion  of  the  country”*" — you’re  not  travel¬ 
ing  for  pleasure  or  your  health.  What  are  you 
here  for?” 

"Business.  My  own!” 

"There’s  two  kinds  of  business  out  here’”"  this 
time  of  year.  ’Tain’t  healthy  for  either  of  them.” 
Dan’s  words  were  measured  and  clipped.  "You’ve 
damned  the  West  and  all  that’s  in  it’”®  good  and 
plenty.  Now  I  say,  damn  the  people  anywhere  in 
the  whole  country  that  won’t  pay  their  debts 
from  pioneer”*®  to  pioneer;  that  lets  us  fight  the 


wilderness  barehanded  and  die  fighting;  that  won’t 
risk — ” 

A  gray  film  dropped  down  over’”®  the  world,  a 
leaden  shroud  that  was  not  the  coming  of  twi- 
light.  Dan  jerked  about,  his  whip  cracked  out 
over  the  heads”*®  of  the  leaders  and  they  broke 
into  a  quick  trot.  The  shriek  of  the  runners 
along  the  frozen  snow  cut  through  the’"’®  ominous 
darkness. 

"Hillas,”  Dan’s  voice  came  sharply,  "stand  up 
and  look  for  the  light  on  Clark’s  guide-pole  about 
a  mile  to  the’**”  right.  God  help  us  if  it  ain’t 
burning.” 

Hillas  struggled  up,  one  clumsy  mitten  thatch¬ 
ing  his  eyes  from  the  blinding  needles.’**®  "I  don’t 
see  it,  Dan.  We  can’t  be  more  than  a  mile  away. 
Hadn’t  you  better  break  toward  it?” 

"Got  to  keep  to’”"  the  track  til  we — see — light!  ” 
The  wind  tore  the  words  from  his  mouth  as  it 
struck  them  in  lashing  fury.  The  leaders  had‘“"  1 
disappeared  in  a  wall  of  snow,  but  Dan’s  lash 
whistled  forward  in  reminding  authority.  There 
was  a  moment’s  lull.’*"® 

"See  it.  Hillas?” 

"No,  Dan.” 

Tiger-like  the  storm  leaped  again,  bandy  inn 
them  about  in  its  paws  like  captive  mice.  The’”" 
horses  swerved  before  the  punishing  blows, 
bunched,  backed,  tangled.  Dan  stood  up,  shouting 
his  orders  of  menacing  appeal’**®  above  the  storm. 

Again  a  breathing  space  before  the  next  deadly 
impact.  As  it  came  Hillas  shouted,  "I  see  it’**' — 
there,  Dan!  It’s  a  red  light.  She’s  in  trouble.” 

Through  the  whirling  smother  and  chaos  of 
Dan’s  cries  and  the  struggling  horses’**"  the  sled 
lunged  out  of  the  road  into  unbroken  drifts.  Again 
the  leaders  swung  sidew'ise  before  the  lashing  of 
a’*"'  thousand  lariats  of  ice  and  bunched  against 
the  wheel-horses.  Dan  swore,  prayed,  mastered 
them  w’ith  far-reaching  lash,  then  the’*'”®  off  leader 
went  down.  Dan  felt  behind  him  for  Hillas  and 
shoved  the  reins  against  his  arm. 

"I’ll  get  him  up — or  cut  leaders’**® — loose!  If  I 
don’t — come  back — drive  to  light.  Don’t — get — 
out!” 

Dan  disappeared  in  the  white  fur>’.  There  were 
sounds  of  a  struggle;’*®®  the  sled  jerked  sharply 
and  stood  still.  Slowly  it  strained  forward. 

Hillas  was  standing,  one  foot  outside  on  the 
runner,’**®  as  they  traveled  a  team’s  length  ahead. 
He  gave  a  cry — "Dan!  Dan!"  and  gripped  a  furri 
bulk  that  lumbered  up  out  of  the’*®"  drih. 

"All — right — son.”  Dan  reached  for  the  reins. 
Frantically  they  fought  their  slow  way  toward 
the  blurred  light,  staggering  on  in’®*®  a  fight  with 
the  odds  too  savage  to  last.  They  stopped  ab¬ 
ruptly  as  the  winded  leaders  leaned  against  a 
wall  interposed’®*®  between  themselves  and  insati¬ 
able  fury'. 

Dan  stepped  over  the  dashboard,  groped  his 
way  along  the  tongue  between’®*®  the  wheel-horses 
and  reached  the  lee-way  of  a  shadowy  square. 
"It’s  the  shed,  Hillas.  Help  get  the  team  in." 
The’®*®  exhausted  animals  crowded  into  the  nar¬ 
row  space  without  protest. 

"Find  the  guide-rope  to  the  house,  Dan?” 
"On  the  other**"  side,  toward  the  shack. 
Where’s — Smith  ?” 

"Here,  by  the  shed.” 

Dan  turned  toward  the  stranger’s  voice. 
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"NX’c  rc  going  round  to  the  blizzard"'*‘‘’-line  tied 
troin  shed  to  shack.  Take  hold  of  it  and  don’t  let 
go.  If  you  do  you'll  freeze  before  we  can  find 
you.  When  the  wind"’^  comes,  turn  your  back 
and  wait.  Go  on  when  it  dies  down  and  never 
let  go  the  rope.  Ready  ?  The  wind’s  dropped. 
Here,  Hillas,  next”*'  to  me.”  (1661). 

(To  he  ronlinued  next  month/ 


“The  Defense  of  Democracy” 

An  Excerpt  from  an  address 
By  JUSTICE  FRANK  MURPHY 

ONH  HUNDRED  FIFTY-ONE  YEARS  AGO, 
a  group  of  American  citizens,  meeting  in  the  colo¬ 
nial'  community  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
voted  by  fifty-seven  to  forty-seven  to  ratify  the 
Federal”  Constitution  which  had  been  written  at 
Philadelphia  one  year  before.  We  do  not  for¬ 
mally  celebrate*'  the  day,  but  it  was  an  event  of 
tremendous  significance.  It  meant  that  the  re¬ 
quired  majority  oP"  nine  States  had  ratified,  and 
that  the  Constitution  was  in  full  legal  effect.  It 
meant  that  the  American’”"  people  had  cast  their 
lot  together  under  the  guidance  of  a  document 
Gladstone  once  described  as  the  most’’”  remarkable 
political  work  produced  by  the  human  intellect 
in  modern  times. 

That  document — our  Federal’”  Constitution — 
is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  But  there  is  one 
thing,  above  all,  that  makes  it  remarkable’*" — one 
quality  on  which  all  the  others  depend — and  that 
is  the  singular  emphasis  it  places  on’*“  personal 
liberty.  In  the  very  first  sentence  w-e  read  that 
the  American  people  established  the  Constitu¬ 
tion’”"  to  secure,  among  other  things,  "the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty”  to  themselves  and  their  posterity. 
And  the’^  history'  books  tell  us  that  they  were 
so  very  concerned  about  their  liberties  that  many 
of  the  States  refused’”  flatly  to  ratify  the  Consti¬ 
tution  unless  they  were  assured  that  a  Bill  t)f 
Rights  would  be  added.  When  that’*”  assurance 
was  given,  they  ratified,  but  not  before. 

Obviously,  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  an  acci- 
dcnt.'*”  It  w'as  not  the  product  of  a  whim  or  a 
passing  fancy.  The  people  were  in  deadly  earnest 
about  it.  They”*’  had  shed  blood  and  suffered 
hardship  to  gain  liberty,  and  they  were  determined 
to  give  it  the  best  protection  they“”  could  devise. 
And  so,  when  it  came  to  the  job  of  framing  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  th^  did  not  mince  words.  They 
did  not  hedge  it*”  around  with  restrictions  or 
weaken  it  with  qualifications  and  conditions.  They 
said  in  plain  English:  "Congress**”  shall  make  no 
law'  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;*”  or  abridg¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the 
right  of  the  petiple  peaceably  to  assemble  and’’*' 
to  petition  the  Government  for  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances.” 

Why  is  this  so?  Why  this  remarkable  empha¬ 
sis**”  on  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  and 
religion  ? 

Because  the  w'ise  men  who  w'rote  the  Bill  of 
Rights  were  doing  more*”  than  stating  legal  pro¬ 
hibitions  on  the  legislature.  They  were  expressing 
a  philosophy  of  human””  living.  They  were  de¬ 
lining  the  spirit  of  a  free  and  sovereign  people. 


They  were  putting  into  words  the  meaning'”  of 
democracy  itself.  They  were  determined  to  put 
an  end  in  this  country  to  the  kind  of  govern¬ 
ment**'  that  tells  the  individual  he  may  not  speak 
as  he  pleases;  that  tells  the  newspapers  what  they 
may  or  may  not®’"  print;  that  denies  the  citizen  the 
right  to  practice  whatever  religion  his  conscience 
chooses;  and  that,  in®”  general,  treats  the  individ¬ 
ual  as  the  servant  of  an  all-powerful  State.  They 
were  so  bent  on  ending  that^*  kind  of  government 
that  they  started  a  revolution  and  never  gave  it 
up  until  their  objective  was  w'on.*” 

The  heart  of  civilization,  the  thing  that  gives 
it  a  soul,  is  exactly  that  spirit  of  freedom  that 
runs  aU"""  through  our  Bill  of  Rights.  It  is  the 
idea  that  the  individual  has  a  natural  right  to  be 
free  up*’’”  to  that  point  where  he  injures  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Take  that  idea 
away  from  our*”  Government,  or  build  a  govern¬ 
ment  without  it,  and  you  have  a  government  that 
is  something  less  than  civilized.  (6^9) 


A  SUCCESSFUL  MIND  is  like  a  successful 
hotel — open  all  the  year  round.  (14) 

•  •  • 

IT  takes  a  lot  of  hard  pounding  to  make  good 
steel.  (9) 

In  Case  of  Fire 

EVERYONE  should  know  how  to  report  a 
fire  in  his  home  or  neighborhood.  Do  you,  for 
instance,  know'  the  telephone*”  number  of  your 
fire  department  or  the  location  of  the  nearest  fire 
alarm  box?  You  may  someday  save  lives”  and 
property  by  knowing  them.  Another  point  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that,  when  fire  breaks  out,  your 
fire  and  police®”  departments  often  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  many  telephone  calls.  Telephone 
central  offices  are  then*”  busy  handling  these 
emergency  calls.  At  such  times  it  is  only  na¬ 
tural  to  w'ant  to  know  "Where’s  the  fire!”  But’”” 
do  not  let  your  curiosity  get  the  better  of 
you.  Give  the  emergency  calls  the  right  of  way. 
(119) — New  York  Telephone  Company 

Graded  Letters 

Stressing  nt-nd,  mt-md  (Unit  16) 

Dear  Mr.  McIntyre: 

Printed  on  the  front  page  of  the  enclosed  cir¬ 
cular  is  a  correspondent’s  account  oP"  a  very  im¬ 
portant  current  event.  We  will  send  this  circu¬ 
lar  to  a  select  list  of  parents  in  a  campaign'"  for 
money  for  needy  children.  I  am  sending  a  copy 
of  this  circular  to  you  because  of  your  back¬ 
ground*"  of  experience  in  this  field  of  work.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  give  me  an  idea  what  per 
cent  of*”  voluntary  donations  we  could  expect 
from  a  campaign  of  this  nature. 

Frankly,  when  we  planned  this  campaign,  we 
took’“  it  for  granted  the  joint  efforts  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  and  your  committee  would  net  us  a  re¬ 
sponse  of  about”"  two  persons  in  every  hundred 
or  a  total  of  two  per  cent.  Do  you  think  that  is 
too  much  to  expect?’”  Also,  will  you  tell  us 
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whether  it  beenied  well  advised  for  us  to  have 
put  our  message  in  the  form  of  a  printed'*^  cir¬ 
cular  or  whether  we  should  have  sent  a  letter 
signed  by  the  head  of  our  organization?  Natur¬ 
ally,"”  we  want  the  campaign  fund  to  be  as  big 
as  possible.  That  is  why  we  want  to  know 
what  you  have  found  to  be  best.*”  We  want  to 
prevent  spiending  money  blindly  on  this  campaign. 

On  the  second  page  of  this  circular,  we  have 
outlined'’”  what  has  been  planned  as  a  second 
appeal  to  the  same  list  of  parents.  We  expect 
this  follow-up  to  insure'*"  prompt  returns  from 
those  who  want  to  contribute  but  keep  putting 
the  matter  off.  Do  you  think  the  second  request 
may*”  offend  the  reader?  If  you  do,  don’t  hesitate 
to  make  suggestions  and  redraft  the  letter  if  neces¬ 
sary."*"  Naturally,  w'e  want  t*i  avoid  anything 
that  will  hurt  the  campaign.  We  appreciate  your 
lending  a  hand*”  in  this  matter. 

Your  frank  opinion  on  this  whole  campaign 
may  save  us  plenty  of  trouble.  1  know  we  can 
count  on”’  your  sound  judgment  to  make  this 
campaign  one  of  the  most  successful  we  have 
ever  had.  Needless  to  .say,  a  prompt  reply'*" 
will  be  appreciated. 

Yours  truly,  (.^48) 

Graded  Letters 

Stressing  ten-den,  tem-dem  (Unit  19) 

Dear  Mr.  Jones; 

Tonight  I  plan  to  attend  the  dinner  given  by 
the  "Daily  Bulletin”  in  honor  of  Captain”  Smith. 
The  "Bulletin”  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  esti¬ 
mated  attendance  of  about  a  hundred  for”  the 
dinner.  As  you  probably  know'  it  is  to  be  held 
at  the  old  Brown  residence  on  Temple  Street. 

In  accordance*"  with  the  memorandum  written 
me  last  month,  I  will  accept  the  temporary  assign¬ 
ment  to  cover  this*"  dinner  for  your  magazine.  My 
report  w'ill  contain  all  the  items  you  request  if  I 
am  fortunate  enough"”  to  obtain  the  complete  in¬ 
formation. 

In  the  past,  I  have  seldom  covered  functions  of 
this  nature,  but  rather*”  than  discontinue  this  type 
of  work  after  the  dinner,  I  am  tempted  to  ask 
if  I  may  be  retained  on  call’”  for  future  assign¬ 
ments.  I  would  be  content  to  continue  on  the 
same  salary  basis  for  the  present.  We’*®  can  at¬ 
tend  to  any  details  that  have  to  be  straightened  out 
in  the  future.  You  may  be  sure  that  if  the  per¬ 
manent**®  assignment  is  given  to  me,  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  maintain  in  all  my  reports  the  standard 
of  quality*”  set  by  your  publication. 

I  have  estimated  my  expenses  for  the  coming 
week  and  enclose  an  itemized”"  requisition.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  list  I  have  appended  a  sentence  ex¬ 
plaining  why  it  was  necessary®”  for  me  to  obtain 
the  photographic  equipment  mentioned.  I  have 
written  the  manufacturers  who®**  own  the  patent 
on  that  item  for  permission  to  add  an  attachment 
of  my  own  to  the  camera  to  extend®*®  its  range  for 
distant  "shots”  yet  maintain  its  clearness.  With 
this  attachment  I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  clear-cut*" 
picture  of  every  face  in  the  audience.  My  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  use  the  same  equipment  at  the  coming**® 
dinner  and  to  continue  using  it  whenever  I  have 
need  for  it  in  the  future. 

Yours  very  sincerely,  (340) 


Graded  Letters 

Stressing  Ways  to  Express  “r”  (Unit  8,  Unit  20) 
Dear  Reader. 

Since  March  a  larger  and  larger  number  of 
bank  cashiers  are  reading  the  "Auditor.”  This 
is  as  a®"  result  of  the  important  series  of  articles 
being  published  on  the  art  of  working  efficiently. 
A”  large  number  of  cashiers  have  written  us  that 
they  are  earning  more  money  since  they  started 
using  the  laborsaving'”  ideas  suggested  by  the 
"Auditor.”  't'ou,  too,  can  be  certain  to  attract 
the  attention  of  your'"  supierior  if  you  adopt  a 
few  of  those  many  smart  timesaving  changes. 

This  series  of  articles  has  proved'""  its  merit 
and  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of  even’ 
cashier  who  wishes  to  serve  his  firm  best  by' 
learning  all  he  tan.  As  a  courtesy  to  a  prospective 
reader,  we  are  reserving  for  you  copies  of  all’” 
the  backnumbers  containing  the  important  articles. 
Of  course,  we  can  keep  them  for  you  for  a  short 
period**’  only.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  you 
insert  our  order  card  and  your  remittance  in  the 
enclosed  envelope  and’*"  mail  it  today. 

When  this  series  of  articles  is  complete,  it  will 
be  reprinted  in  b(X)k  form — each  article'’"®  becom¬ 
ing  a  chapter.  If  you  wish  us  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  book,  circle  the  word  "Yes”  in  the  mar¬ 
gin®®"  of  the  order  card  and  we  will  consider  that 
your  reservation.  We  hope  you  will  pardon  our 
seeming  confidence®”  but,  after  you  have  read  the 
first  few  issues,  we  know  you  will  w'rite  the  editor 
that  the  systems  described  work®**  like  a  charm. 

The  articles  pertaining  directly  to  your  work 
as  cashier  will  continue  for  an  indefinite®**  period. 
They  are  written  by  experts  in  your  field  and  we 
guarantee  you  will  learn  something  new'  and  valu¬ 
able®""  every'  issue.  Fill  out  the  order  card  now, 
so  as  to  start  your  subscription  today  and  get 
your  share*®"  of  the  service  we  are  giving  our 
readers. 

Cordially  yours,  (.331) 


The  President’s  War  Message 

Delivered  before  the  Joint  Session  of  Congress 
December  8,  1941 

MR.  VICE-PRESIDENT,  Mr.  Speaker,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives: 

Yesterday®"  December  7,  1941 — a  date  which 
will  live  in  infamy — the  United  States  of”  America 
w'as  suddenly  and  deliberately  attacked  by  naval 
and  air  forces  of  the  Empire  of*®  Japan. 

The  United  States  was  at  peace  with  that  na¬ 
tion  and,  at  the  solicitation  of  Japan,  was  still 
in*"  conversation  with  its  government  and  its 
Emperor  looking  toward  the  maintenance  of  peace 
in  the  Pacific.*'” 

Indeed,  one  hour  after  Japanese  air  squadrons 
had  commenced  bombing  the  American  island 
of’*®  Oahu,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  his  colleague  delivered  to  our 
Secretar/"  of  State  a  formal  reply  to  a  recent 
American  message.  While  this  reply  stated  that 
it  seemed  useless***  to  continue  the  existing  dip- 
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lomatic  negotiations,  it  contained  no  threat  or  hint 
ot  war  or'’"'  armed  attack. 

It  will  be  recorded  that  the  distance  of  Hawaii 
from  Japan  makes  it  obvious  that  the  attack*'"' 
was  deliberately  planned  many  days  or  even  weeks 
ago.  During  the  intervening  time  the  Japanese^" 
government  has  deliberately  sought  to  deceive  the 
United  States  by  false  statements  and  expressions 
of**'  hope  for  continued  peace. 

The  attack  yesterday  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
has  caused  severe  damage  to  American””  naval 
and  rriilitary  forces.  I  regret  to  tell  you  that  many 
American  lives  have  bwn  lost.”®  In  addition, 
American  ships  have  been  rep)orted  torp>edoed  on 
the  high  seas  between  San  Francisco  and’*"’  Hon¬ 
olulu. 

Yesterday  the  Japanese  government  also 
launched  an  attack  against  Malaya. 

Last  night®”  Japanese  forces  attacked  Hongkong. 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  Guam. 

Last  night  Japanese  forces  attacked  the®**  Phil¬ 
ippine  Islands. 

Last  night  the  Japanese  attacked  Wake  Island. 

And  this  morning  the  Japanese  attacked  Mid¬ 
way”®  Island. 

Japan  has,  therefore,  undertaken  a  surprise 
offensive  extending  throughout  the  Pacific  area.”" 
The  facts  of  yesterday  and  today  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
already  formed*'*  their  opinions  and  well  under¬ 
stand  the  implications  to  the  very  life  and  safety 
of  our  nation. 

As"”  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Xavy  I  have  directed  that  all  measures  be  taken 
for  our  defense. 

Always""®  wdll  our  whole  nation  remember  the 
character  of  the  onslaught  against  us. 

No  matter  how  long  it  may  take"*'  us  to  over¬ 
come  this  premeditated  invasion,  the  American 
people  in  their  righteous  might  will  win""" 
through  to  absolute  victory. 

I  Mieve  I  interpret  the  will  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  people  when  1“®"  assert  that  w^e  will  not 
only  defend  ourselves  to  the  uttermost  but  w’ill 
make  it  very  certain  that  this  form’”  of  treachery 
shall  never  again  endanger  us. 

Hostilities  exist.  There  is  no  blinking  at  the 
fact  that”®  our  people,  our  territory,  and  our 
interests  are  in  grave  danger. 

With  confidence  in  our  armed  forces — w'ith”" 
the  unbounding  determination  of  our  people— 
we  will  gain  the  inevitable  triumph — so  help  us 
God.*" 

I  ask  that  the  Congress  declare  that  since  the 
unprovoked  and  dastardly  atfack  by  Japan  on 
Sunday,  December""®  7,  1941.  a  state  of  war  has 
existed  between  the  Ignited  States  and  the*”  Jap¬ 
anese  Empire.  (623) 


Churchill’s  Speech  Announcing 
War  on  Japan 

London,  December  8,  1941 

AS  SOON  as  I  heard  last  night  that  Japan 
had  attacked  the  United  States,  my  first  feeling 
was  that  Parliament”  should  be  immediately  sum¬ 
moned.  We  are  fighting  for  the  maintenance  of 
parliamentary  systems,  and"®  it  is  indispensable  to 
our  system  of  government  that  Parliament  should 


play  a  full  part  in  all  the""  important  acts  of 
state  and  on  all  the  great  occasions  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  The  great  number  of  members*®  who 
attended  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  the  notice 
shows  the  zeal  and  strictness  with  which  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  both*®®  Houses  attend  to  their  duties. 

You  will  remember  that  a  month  ago,  with  the 
full  approval  of  the  Nation*”  and  the  Empire, 
I  pledged  the  word  of  Great  Britain  that  should 
the  United  States  become  involved  in  war  with 
Japan*"®  a  British  declaration  would  follow  within 
the  hour.  I  therefore  spoke  to  President  Roosevelt 
on  the  Atlantic**®  telephone  last  night,  with  a 
view  to  arranging  the  timing  of  our  respective 
declarations. 

The  President**®  told  me  that  he  would  this 
morning  send  a  message  to  Congress,  which,  of 
course,  as  you  well  know,  is  the  instrument”" — 
the  constitutional  instrument — by  which  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  can  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  United**" 
States,  and  I  then  assured  him  w'e  would  follow 
immediately.  (232) 

SKY  SERVICE 

By  ELISABETH  HUBBARD  LANSING 

Copyright,  1939,  by  Thomas  Y,  Crotcell  Company, 
New  York. 

(Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  publishers) 

Part  III 

Nancy  turned  her  attention  to  Vance,  who 
still  sat  grimly  silent  in  the  pilot’s*’®*®  seat.  She 
said  nothing,  but  went  quickly  to  work,  tearing 
his  shirt  sleeve  free  to  the  shoulder  to  expose  the 
injured  arm.”**  To  her  immense  relief  she  found 
that  the  break  appeared  to  be  a  simple  one  below 
the  elbow.  She  could  tell  very*®”  little  without  an 
X-ray,  but  she  knew  she  could  strap  it  in  place 
with  a  splint  to  protect  it  from  further*"*®  injury. 

"You’re  lucky,”  she  told  Vance  reassuringly. 
"It  would  have  been  much  harder  to  set  if  it  had 
been  above*"*®  the  elbow.  Jim  and  I  can  fix  this 
up  in  no  time.” 

"Hurts  like  the  devil,”  said  Vance  through  set 
teeth.  "Don’t  know'  how  I  could*"*"  have  been  so 
clumsy.” 

"Well,  no  one  had  much  time  to  think.  I  just 
about  Pot  all  the  passengers  strapped  in.  It’s 
lucky*”®  none  of  them  were  hurt.  They’re  mak¬ 
ing  enough  rumpus  as  it  is.” 

Just  at  that  moment  the  outside  dtKir  was  fluns 
open**”  letting  in  a  rush  of  snow-laden  w’ind, 
which  sent  a  shiver  down  Nancy’s  spine.  It 
seemed  to  blow  with  a  threatening**""  intensity 
when  felt  at  close  quarters  and  Nancy  tried  not  to 
think  what  their  situation  w'ould  be  after  a*"” 
few'  hours  of  such  heavy,  wind-driven  snow. 

Jim  entered  carrying  several  long  sticks  of 
wood.  "These  do?”  he  asked.  "We  must  have 
landed  in  someone’s  bean  patch,  because  there 
are  lots  of  these  sticks  around.  Probably  used 
as  markers.” 

"That’s  fine,”*”®  replied  Nancy.  "Now,  if  you’ll 
help  me  for  just  a  second,  we  can  set  this  arm 
and  bind  it  up.” 

Nancy  kept  her  eyes*”®  on  the  injured  arm  while 
Jim,  under  her  direction,  pulled  the  broken  bone 
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into  place.  She  knew  that  Vance  was  sufferin^^""’ 
intensely  and  she  hated  to  look  at  his  pale,  line- 
draw'n  face.  At  last  the  splints  were  in  place 
and  Nanc>’  was  binding""  them  firmly  w’ith  rolls 
of  bandage. 

■'Whew',”  exclaimed  Vance,  as  he  gazed  at  the 
stiff  mass  of  bandage  covering  his  useless^*’  arm, 
"I’m  glad  that’s  over.  Wbat  a  time  to  get 
smashed !" 

"Don’t  you  worry  about  that,’’  said  Jim. 
’’Nanc)’,  get  him  some  black^"'  coffee,  will  you?’’ 

While  Vance  drank  the  scalding  coffee,  Nancy 
turned  to  him.  "Where  are  w'e,  have  you  any 
idea?”  she*"’  asked.  "I  want  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  pvassengers  something.” 

”As  far  as  Vance  and  I  can  make  out,  w'e’re 
about  twenty**^  miles  from  that  emergency  field. 
We  could  have  made  it  in  any  ordinar)'  circum¬ 
stances,  but  that  storm®**'  broke  altogether  too  sud¬ 
denly  for  my  taste.  Never  saw  anything  like  it. 
Must  have  been  totally  unexpected”**  to  all  the 
w'eather  people.  They  knew  there  was  snow- 
in  the  air,  but  this  was  more  like  a  tornado.  Ome 
right****  out  of  the  north  without  much  w-arning.” 

"Probably  been  waiting  up  at  the  North  Pole 
for  us  to  come  along,”  remarked®***  Vance,  who 
had  recovered  somew-hat  under  the  influence  of 
the  coffee. 

"Anyway  it  got  right  in  our  path  and®**"  I 
landed  on  the  first  smooth  spot  I  could  find.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  map  there  isn’t  much  of  a  tow-n 
anywhere  near®***  here,  but — ” 

"Do  you  mean  we’re  right  out  in  the  wilds?” 
cried  Nancy.  She  looked  at  Jim  in  slow-ly  dawn¬ 
ing  horror.  In  this  storm®***  they  might  easily  be 
snowed  in  for  days,  unless  someone  were  to  come 
to  their  rescue.  She  knew-  there  w-as  food  for 
one®**  meal  at  least,  but  what  w-ould  happen  if  no 
one  came  for  several  days? 

"Now  don’t  look  like  that,”  said  Jim.  "Every¬ 
thing*®'"  is  going  to  be  all  right.  I’m  going  right 
out  to  scout  around  and  see  if  there  isn’t  a  farm¬ 
house  nearby.  There  must®®**  be,  because  we’re 
certainly  in  somebody’s  bean  field.  The  map 
doesn’t  show-  anything,  but  I’ll  find  something.” 

"But,  Jim!”®®*’  Nancy’s  voice  shook.  "You  can’t 
go  out  there.  The  snow  is  absolutely  blinding! 
It’s  almost  black  as  night.  You’d  be  foolish®'’*’ 
to  go.  Suppose  you  get  lost?” 

"I  won’t  get  lost.  I’m  a  regular  St.  Bernard. 
Besides  it’s  not  as  black  as  you  think.®**  I’ve 
got  to  go  now,  before  it  gets  any  darker,  though, 
or  the  snow'  any  deefser.  I’d  never  get  a  foot  in®*®" 
another  hour  or  so.” 

Nancy  knew-  it  was  useless  to  protest  any  fur¬ 
ther  and  she  watched  Jim  bundle  himself®**®  into 
his  heavy  flying  coat.  She  saw  him  slip  a  small 
hand  compass  into  his  outer  pocket  and  she  real¬ 
ized****  that  he  was  taking  it  in  case  he  lost  him¬ 
self  and  had  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  plane 
in  the  storm.  She  lookecf***  at  him  beseechingly. 

"Don’t  look  so  w-oebegone,”  he  said  laughing. 
"No  good  scout  goes  out  without  a  compass.  For¬ 
tunately,*^*®  I  know  our  position  here  right  down 
to  the  dot.  I’m  going  to  rouse  out  a  farmer  and 
send  him  running.*^®*  You  wait  and  see.” 

"Good  luck,  Jim,”  said  Nancy  faintly. 

”ril  be  seeing  you,”  replied  Jim  airily,  and  in 
another®**®  second  he  was  gone. 

"Wish  I  hadn’t  been  so  clumsy,  ’  mourned 
Vance.  "I  ought  to  be  doing  that.” 


’  Don  t  blaiiK-  yourself  tor  something'"’"  you 
couldn’t  help.”  Nancy  tried  to  speak  cheerfully. 

’  I’ve  got  to  get  back  to  the  passengers.  They’re 
probably  having®**’  a  fit,  after  seeing  Jim  go  off 
like  that.” 

She  turned  to  leave  the  cabin  and,  as  she  did 
so,  her  eyes  fell  on®*’’  the  radio  transmitter  near 
the  door.  "Vance,”  she  cried,  whirling  about  her 
voice  high  w-ith  excitement,  "the  radio!®*'"  What’s 
the  matter  w-ith  Jim  that  he  didn’t  think  of  it? 
>X’e  can  send  a  message  w-here  we  are  and — ” 

Something  in  the  glance®**"  of  mingled  contempt 
and  pity  which  Vance  gave  her,  cut  her  off  short, 
’’Don’t  you  think  that’s  the  first  thing  he  thought 
of?”  asked  Vance®**’  w-earily.  "The  radio’s  busted.’’ 

"Busted?”  repeated  Nancy.  "But  how  ?  What’s 
the  matter?” 

"I  don’t  know-.  The  landing®**"  must  have 
crossed  some  wires  somewhere.  Jim  tried  to  fix 
it,  but  he  couldn’t.  It’s  dead  as  a  doornail,  both 
transmitter  and®**"  receiver.” 

He  spoke  in  a  tired,  discouraged  voice,  as 
though  the  failure  of  the  radio  was  the  last  straw 
in  a”®"  series  of  calamities.  Nanq-  knew-  that  the 
pain  from  his  arm  was  probably  the  chief  cause 
of  his  depression®***"  and  she  tried  not  to  let  her- 
^elf  be  affected  by  his  tone. 

With  the  radio  dead  all  hope  of  immediate®®*’ 
communication  w-ith  the  outside  w-orld  w-as  gone, 
but  Nancy  refused  to  dw-ell  on  the  dark  side.  She 
had  an  unshakable®***’  faith  in  Jim  and  w-ould  not 
have  been  at  all  surprised  to  see  him  return  with 
twenty  sturdy  farmers  at  his*""’  heels. 

"Never  mind,  Vance,”  she  said  cheerfully.  "Jim 
will  be  back  soon.  Come  out  into  the  cabin  and 
don’t  sit  brooding  in*®®"  here.” 

Vance  followed  Nancy  and  Tommy  leaped  to 
his  feet  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  injured  pilot. 
”Sit  here,  sir!”  he  called*"*"  eagerly.  "Take  my 
seat.  I  don’t  want  to  sit  dow-n.”  He  was  so  in¬ 
sistent  that  Vance  Could  not  refuse  and  sat  down 
with*"*’  a  sigh  of  relief.  (4064) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Glass  Cloth  for  Defense 

GLASS  CLOTH,  made  of  exceedingly  fine  fibers 
drawn  from  melted  .  glass,  is  finding  important 
uses  in  the  national®"  defense  program.  Use  of 
this  material  in  battleship  construction  has  saved 
weight  equal  to  that  of  the**  fuel  oil  consumed  on 
a  six-day  cruise,  according  to  the  "Technology  Re¬ 
view-”  of  the  Massachusetts""  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  where  extensive  work  on  application  of 
scientific  research  to  military-*"  projects  is  carried 
on.  The  use  of  glass  cloth  in  pipe  wrapping  alone 
saves  seventeen  tons  on  a  battleship,’"®  and  there 
are  scores  of  other  uses  for  the  product.  (109) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

HE  was  a  stout  man,  with  large,  broad  feet, 
and  although  several  pairs  of  boots  were  show-n 
to  him  he  refused  them. 

"I  must®"  have  square  toes,”  he  explained  to  the 
salesman. 

The  young  man  sighed.  "But  square  toes  art 
not  stocked  now,  sir,”  he  insisted.  "Pointed*"  toes 
are  fashionable  this  season.” 
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The  stout  man  /?avc  an  angry  stare.  "That  may 
be,’’  he  retorted,  "but  I  happen*^  to  be  wearing 
last  season’s  feet.’’  (62) 

THE  flying  field  was  crowded  at  the  finish  of 
the  air  race,  and  great  was  the  astonishment  when 
the  winning  plane”*  descended  and  out  of  it 
stepped  an  unknown  amateur.  Representatives  of 
the  press  surged  forward. 

"Wonderful*®  achievement!’’  the  spokesman 
shouted.  "You’ve  broken  all  records  for  a  non¬ 
stop  flight.  How  did  you  do  it?’’ 

"Well,  to  tell  you®®  the  truth,’’  the  young  fellow 
answered  modestly.  "I  think  luck  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  it.  I  didn’t  find  out  until*®  five  minutes  ago 
how  to  stop  the  darned  thing.”  (88) 

THERE  was  a  bad  fire  at  Jim  Witsen’s  farm 
last  week.  The  blaze  was  put  out  before  any 
damage  could  be  done  by  the"  volunteer  fire  de¬ 
partment.  (25) 

"ARE  you  still  bothered  by  those  relatives  of 
yours  who  come  down  from  town  to  eat  a  big 
.Sunday  dinner  and  never"  invite  you  in  return?” 
asked  Mrs.  Smith. 

"No,”  said  the  unfortunate  victim,  "they  finally 
took  the  hint.” 

"What  did^®  you  say  to  them?”  asked  Mrs. 
Smith  eagerly. 

"Nothing  w'as  said.”  explained  the  other,  "but 
we  served  sponge  cake  every®"  time  they  came.” 
(62) 

January  Transcription  Project 

Mr.  Frank  Myer 
785  Red  Road 
Teaneck,  New  Jersey 
Dear  Mr.  Meyer: 

When  a  cabinet"  falls,  a  king  abdicates,  a  game 
is  won  or  lost — that’s  news. 

When  better  things  are  sold  at  lower  prices — 
that’s  news,'*®  too.  And  the  intelligent  reader 
seeks  in  the  columns  of  his  evening  newspaper 
the  day  by  day  story  of**®  this  important  event,  too. 

The  advertisements  in  the  Daily  Recorder  bring 
you  news  of  importance — change.s*®  of  style,  better¬ 
ment  of  service,  lowering  of  prices.  We  hope  you 
will  make  it  a  habit  to  follow  this  news*""  and 
profit  from  it. 

The  attached  page  of  advertising  by  the  Scott 
Pearce  Company — which  appears  on  Tuesday  in*”* 
the  Daily  Recorder,  Bigtown’s  Best  Newspaper — 
has  important  news  for  the  h(^me  and  home-maker. 
We  believe  you**®  will  find  it  worth  your  while  to 
study  it  carefully. 

The  Scott  Pearce  Company  will  have  other 
advertising  news*®"  of  this  nature  in  the  Daily 
Recorder  from  time  to  time.  We  suggest  that 
you  watch  for  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  (180) 

Miss  Alicia  Billings 
Transcription  Supervisor 
Lakeside  Production  Corporation 
Chicago,  Illinois*® 

Dear  Miss  Billings: 

The  best  light  available  is  none  too  good  for  a 
typist  working  at  high  speed  and  aiming  at*®  per¬ 
fection  of  workmanship  in  every  detail.  That’s 


why  we  installed  the  most  modern  kind  of  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting®"  throughout  our  letter-service  plant — 
just  another  step  in  our  year-in  and  year-out  habit 
of  keeping  up  to*®  date. 

Incidentally,  we  have  a  completely  equipped  ma¬ 
chine  and  repair  shop  where  our  equipment  is 
kept  in*®®  perfect  repair  at  all  times. 

We  realize  that  you  are  probably  too  busy  to 
visit  us — so  to  give  you**®  an  idea  of  what  our 
plant  looks  like  these  days,  with  our  new  lighting 
in  full  action,  we  bring  you  the  picture  on’*"  the 
inside  of  this  letterhead.  Of  course,  you  are  al¬ 
ways  welcome  if  you  can  find  time  to  visit  us. 

Cordially  yours,  (160) 

Keep  Busy  to  Keep  Happy! 

(January  O.C.A.  Mrmhrrithip  and  Cantf>»l  C.npy) 

I  KNOW  A  MAN  who  married  a  woman  with 
a  lot  of  mone>'.  He  doesn’t  have  to  work.  He 
tells  me  that  he  doesn’t"  know  what  to  do  with 
himself.  Almost  every  afternoon  he  goes  down¬ 
town  and  attends  the  movies.  He  often*®  takes 
in  a  whole  string  of  them  in  one  afternoon,  start¬ 
ing  in  as  soon  as  they  are  opened  up. 

The  man  who  has®"  to  work  can  thank  his  lucky 
stars  he  has  something  to  life  for.  When  a  man 
has  all  the  money  he  needs  and  loafs  the"’  days 
away,  he  does  not  enjoy  them.  True  j(»y  comes 
from  doing  something  worth  while,  from  going 
out  to  meet  the  day  with*"®  its  new  experiences, 
its  new  trials  and  problems.  Workers  arc  the 
healthiest  and  happiest  lot  of  folks**"  on  earth, 
especially  when  they  have  found  the  work  they 
K)ve.  To  keep  happy,  keep  busy.  (135) 

The  Lion  and  the  Hare 

(Junior  (l,G..i,  Te»t) 

A  LION  came  across  a  hare  who  was  asleep  in 
a  thicket.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of  seizing  her 
when  a*“  fine  deer  came  trotting  by.  Leaving  the 
hare  he  followed  the  deer.  The  hare  frightened 
by  the  noise,  awoke  and  ran  away.*®  After  a  very- 
long  chase  the  lion  failed  to  catch  the  deer  and 
came  back  to  feed  on  the  hare.  On  finding  that 
the®"  hare  also  had  gone,  he  said,  "I  am  served 
just  as  I  ought  to  be  for  having  let  go  the  food 
which  I  had  in  my*®  hand  for  the  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  more.”  (86) 

A  MIMEOGRAPHED  BULLETIN,  entitled 
Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  Classes 
for  Youth  Employed  in  Business  Education 
on  N.Y.A.  Work  Projects,  is  available  on 
reejuest,  without  charge,  from  the  Federal 
Security  Agency,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington.  The  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is 
(1)  to  acquaint  teachers  and  school  adminis¬ 
trators  with  the  program  of  business-educa¬ 
tion  for  youth  employed  on  N.Y.A.  work 
projects  and  (2)  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
business  education  best  suited  to  N.Y.A. 
workers. 
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HAVE  prepared  an  attractive,  timely,  and  useful  book  of  TECH- 
iSICAL  VOCABULARIES,  to  be  presented  as  a  gift  to  shorthand 
teachers.  •  This  book  contains  64  pages  of  technical  words  with  short¬ 
hand  outlines,  selected  from  THE  GREGG  WRITER  and  embracing 
twenty-eight  vocabularies — Finance,  Accounting,  Building  Construction, 
Army,  Navy,  Structural  Steel  and  Iron,  Medical,  Music,  Aviation,  Rail¬ 
way,  Steamship,  Legal,  etc.  We  are  giving  this  book  to  teachers  sending 
live  or  more  full-year  subscriptions  to  THE  GREGG  WRITER.  •  The 
regular  school  rate  w  ill  prevail.  •  THE  GREGG  WRITER  is  timely,  use¬ 
ful  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  effective  training  of  stenographers!  • 
Order  class  subscriptions  now!  Order  the  magazine  for  every  student, 
and  ask  for  the  FREE  copy  of  TECHNICAL  VOCABULARIES! 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


270  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

IVhrn  sending  in  your  orders  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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